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PREFACE 


Ths papers here collected into a single volume svere written 
at various times in the jxist twenty years or so — some of them 
at the insistence of editors, others because I felt the need to 
get my ideas set forth in print in a form suitable to put fc>efore 
my pupils or other workers in the same field, the borderland 
of Roman history, archseology and, above all, prosopography, 
into which the combined influence of Michael Holroyd and 
R. G. ColUngwood sent me from Oxford. Half of them are 
primarily concerned with the military history or the organisa¬ 
tion of Roman Britain, half with the officers of the Roman 
army and their careers; in all, I think, my starting-point has 
been epigraphic or literary evidence (though not all readers 
may be prepared to accept the Digest as literature), and the 
archeEoloficd activities, especially on Hadrian's Wall, which 
have occupied much of my time — but for the war years — 
since 1949, are only reflected indirectly in the book: yet its 
ingredients could not have taken shape but for the practical 
work on the Wall into which I was directed by Collingwood. 
It would not have occurred to me to assemble them together 
for reproduction in book form, had it not been for the solicita¬ 
tions of several of my friends, and notably of Herbert 
Nesselhauf and H. G. Pflaum, who have pointed out that 
several of these papers are not easy to come by on the Continent 
or in the United States, and have been so kind as to urge me 
to take steps to lemedy the deficiency. 

The papers are reproduced substantially in their original 
form, except that I have endeavoured to impose uniformity 
in the citation of references, and have occasionally added foot¬ 
notes drawing attention to later work by other writers. Most 
of them were first written for publication in the journals of 
local archseolofical societies, whose readers could not all be 
expected to have specialist knowledge; that imposed on me 
the discipline of making what I had to say readable, ar^d I 
hope that the present volume may appeal to a wider public 
than that which specialises in the study of Roman military 
history. 
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PREFACE 


It has seemed best to arrange the sixteen papers mainly 
according to their subject-matter^ rathei' than in the order of 
their writing; but in each case the date as well as the plfwe 
of original publication is noted. For permission to reprint 
them i am indebted to the following: the Editor of the Durham 
Umvarsity Journal for nos. 1-3, 5, 13 and 14; the Editor of 
Archaolo^ Aeliana and the Council of the Society of Auti- 
qnaries of Newcastle upon Tvne for nos. 8, 12 an<l 15: the 
Council of the Cxunberland '& Wtwtmorland Antiquarian & 
Archaeological Society for nos. 6, ii and 16; the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for no. 9; the Editor 
and Council of the Dumfriesshire dt Galloway Natiual History 
& Antiquarian Society for no. 4; the Council of the Chester & 
North Wales AichitectiuaJ, ArchsEological & Historic Society 
for no. 7; and my friend Professor Andreas Alfoidi, who was 
so kind as to commission me to write it, for no. 10. 

For assistance in reading the proofs I am indebted to A. R- 
Bum (who has also made useful suggestions for the compila¬ 
tion of the general index), H. G. Pflaum and Ronald Syme. 

It seems appropriate that a boqk like this, devoted to the 
study of certain aspects of Roman military history and of the 
history of Britain under the Romans, should be dedicated to 
the Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, where he is now ex officio a Fellow of my old College, 
Brasenose, In this case, the dedication is not merely a tribute 
of respect to the senior Chair of its kind, but also a token of 
gratitude to a friend of more than twenty years' standing, 
from whom I am conscious of having received far greater 
stimulus and encouragement to productive work in my chosen 
field than l ean hope to repay by the studios here re-submitted 
to him. 

E.B. 


Hatfield College 
Durham 
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BRITAIN UNDER NERO: THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF Q. VERANIUS- 

* XJ^ivATsity Joitrnal. June 1952, 

Mr C. £. Stevens has recently devoted a stimuUting and 
ingenious paper to discussing a curious passage in Suetonivis, 
according to which Nero at one time thought of abandoning 
Britain, but gave up the idea on considering that it would 
seem to involve a reflection on the policy of his adoptive 
father, Claudius.* He concludes that the occasion for Nero's 
original idea, and for his second thoughts, was not Boudicca's 
rising in a.D, 61 (to take the traditional date) — the year 
to wirich, for example, Professox Richmond has suggested that 
the episode might belong* ^ but some time in a.e>. 58 , and 
that iht real reason for the emperor's change of mind was that 
he had read the will of Quintus Veranius, whose deati\ is 
ass^nable to that year. Veranius, as Tacitus teUs us,* had 
died within a year of his app>ointinent to Britain, and in his 
will bad claim^ (boastfully, as Tacitus thought) fliat he would 
have been able to conquer the province for Nero, if he had 
only had another two years to Uve. Nero, Mr Stevens con¬ 
tinues, on reading the will quickly gave up all thoughts of 
evacuating Britain; instead, he looked round for a senator 
with previous experience of mountain warfare, and so 
appointed Suetonius Paulinus, whose rapid march across the 
Adas nearly twenty years previously had brought him fame 
and the consulship. Paulinus attacked the stronghold of the 
Druids in Anglesea, the centre of resistance to Roman rule and 
the Roman way of life; meanwhile, Seneca (who had perhaps 
not appreciated the finality of Nero's deciaon to retain Britain 
after all) called in the loans which he had made to the British 

i ClassicaJ R 4 vUv>. new series, 1 4-7 (^£arch i 9 Sr)'. "The will of 
Q. Vennius". citii^ Suetooius, z8. 

* Arfhaolcgicai Journal Cni, Z947, 6z. 

’ Annals 14. 39. 
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chiefs, who bad been finding that way of life a heavy financial 
burden. Boudicca's rising, which interrupted the new policy 
of further conquest, and led to the deaths of seventy thousand 
Romans or philO'Roman provincials, was the inevitable sequel 
— "because a foolish old man made a will, because a young 
man read it and changed his mind, and because a philosopher 
did not care." There are many more points of interest in 
Mr Stevens's paper, bnt the foregoing summary will be 
sufficient to show that the baas of his new interpretation of 
Nero’s British policies is the Tacitean account of the governor 
Q. Veranius. It is to be regretted that he did not devote 
further consideration to the evidence for the latter's career and 
personality, for it might have led him to a very different view 
of the case. 

It so happens that tiie career of Q. Veranius is better docu¬ 
mented th&Q that of any other pre-Hadiianic governor of 
Britain, apart from Agricola himself. The first stages of it 
are given by a Greek inscription from Cyana in Lycia (IGR 
III 703): triumvir monetaliSj tribune of 7777 Scytkica (at 
that period stationed in Moesia), quaestor of Tiberius and 
Gaius — that is to say, in a.p. 37 — tribune of the plebs (in 
A.D. 41, as we learn from a casual reference in Josephus, 
Anti^, 19, 3, 4). There the text breaks off, but it no doubt 
continued to the point of his governorship of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, which is attested by ofiier inscriptions; the praetor- 
ship, in A.n. 42, and a legionary command (in view of the 
sequel, which ^ows that he was a man of military reputation) 
must have intervened, so that he cannot have been the first 
governor of that province, as is commonly assumed, for it is 
known from Dio to have been formed in A.D. 43: he is likelier 
to have gone there circa A.D. 46, as its second governor. In 
A.D, 49 he received the distinction of an ordinary consulship; 
there is no certain evidence for his career between tiiat year 
and bis appointment to Britain, but an intervening consular 
command seems called for, to justify his magna severitatis 
jama — and, as Professor Syme has pointed out to me, there 
is a fragmentary ins c ription from Bonn in Lower Germany, 
assignable to the period A.r>. 52/54, which seems to mention 
a governor without cognomen, whose notnen ended in -ius 
(AE 1938 no. 75 * 27. Berichi d. R.-G. Kornnisrion, 1938, 
109, no. 213^: there is a ^p in the list of known governors 
of ffiat provuice, into which it seems reasonable to suggest 
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inserting the name of Veranius, but he cannot have been pro> 
moted direct from Lower Germany to Britain (as was to be the 
case with several second-century governors), for Pompeios 
Paulinns had taken over the former province by a.d, 56 at 
latest, when Didius GaJlns was undoubtedly still in Britain.* 
It will be necessary hrst to draw attention to the rapidity of 
the advancement which Veranius obtained, and to the signifi¬ 
cance of several of the appointments which he held. The 
initial post in the vigintivirate, as triumvir was 

most commonly reserved for patricians, who had no need and 
often no inclination to enter the emperor's service: they might 
be expected to have ample means, and there were sufficient 
religious and social duties to give them a full and rewarding 
life, without seeking a military career or committing them¬ 
selves to becoming the salaried subordinates of the emperor. 
But when it was given to a plebeian, as in this case, it meant 
that the emperor proposed to back him at every stage of his 
subsequent career, and to employ him in responsible positions 
in his own service as soon as he should reach the requisite 
seniority as a senator.’ Such a man could normally count on 
serving as one of the emperor's quaestors — in effect, his 
parliamentary private secretaries — instead of having to draw 
lots for the position of assistant to one of the consuls or to 
a proconsul (as Agiicola had to do); and the close personal 
relationship to the emperor would give him an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his qualities and earning the continuation 
of the latter’s support. He would obviously become quaestor 
at the earliest permissible age, in his twenty-fifth year, so that 
Veranius will have been b<^ in a.d. is, reaching the consul¬ 
ship at thirty-seven and being at most forty-six when he died. 
We must consider presently whether he can properly be dis¬ 
missed as foolish; but at least he cannot have been an old 
man when he made his will. 

After service as the emperor’s quaestor, a plebeian invariably 

* Cf, Ritterling. Fasti des rUm. Vr%tschi<mi. 1932. 49: Annais 14, 29. 

> Tb9 point has sever yet ^een made is detail, but I hope to elaborate 
it shortly in another place. My starting-point. Is observii^ the im- 
portaoce of the earliest pcste in senators’ careers as a guide to their 
future promineoce. has been a paper by Brasslofi, ’’Die GrundsEtze bei 
der Commendation derPlebejer", /akftsJuftg VXri, 1905, O0-76, though 
he confioed his attention to the emperors’ candidati and did not note 
t^e full dg nifiraanc ft of tbe vigifitivimte. 
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proceeded to the tribunate of the plebs,* with the emperor's 
backmg for his candidature, so that election followed as a 
matter of course: he could count on the same support for the 
praetorship, though a £ive>year interval separate that office 
from the quaestoiihip, unless he had qualified for an antedate 
of seniority, as Agricola was able to do. as father of a family. 
There was no necessity for the tribunate of the plebs to come 
at any fixed point in that interval, and as it was not strictly 
speaking a senatorial magistracy, it could be held immediately 
before the praetorship^; we may take it with confidence, there¬ 
fore, that Veranius did become praetor in a.d, 42, five years 
after his quaestoiship. In such cases, the praetorship was 
followed immediately by the command of a legion, and that 
by a senior praetorian appointment as governor of a province 
or as prefect of one of the treasuries in Rome, each post usually 
lasting some three years: then came the consulship, after whici 
the emperor's planning came to fruition, and our senator was 
available, when still at the height of his powers, to serve as 
consular governor of one or more provinces. Numerous 
examples of this type of career could be cited; it will be 
sufficient here to refer to the case of Cn. Julius Verus, who 
gov^ed Lower Germany and Britain in succession in the 
closing years of Antoninus Pius, and was recalled from retire- 
ment, early in the following reign, to retrieve the situation in 
Syria after the disastrous defeat of its governor, Attidius 
Comtlianus.* Such men, in fact, represent the cream of the 
entty into the emperor's senatorial service, and the study of 
their careers should suffice to show how misleading the text¬ 
books are when they lump together all the posts in ti\e 
vigintiviiate as “minor magistracies'', and imply that it was 
immaterial which of them a candidate for senatorial office 
might hold.* If follows that Veranius had been selected by 

* Patricians woe not eligibk for that appomtment. asd were excused 
tbe oeceasity to bold tbe intermediate office of aedlk: they are there¬ 
fore easily reco^sable, when their eunus honcrvm are recorded, wnce 
th^ senatorial advancement was from quaeetcrship to praetorship 
without intervening office. 

* It win be remembered that it was necessary for a year out of office 

to fcJIow an annual magisOacy, . 

* Cf. ILS 8974 + 1057 *• Ill 87x4 + a 73 »', which gives his com¬ 
plete curstu honorum; hh governorship of Britain 1$ dated by S£ IX 
1230, from Biirens te Dumfriesshire, of a.d. 158. 

* Even Dessau took something like that view of the vi^ntivitate, 
though he recognised the social proninence of tbe Illviri memstaUs (cf. 
J.R.S. HI, Z913. p, 303 is particular). 
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Tiberius for responsible employment at the earliest possibk 
stage, and that Claudius, at least, had accepted the high 
estimate of liis abilities; we need hardly be surprised that 
Nero, in the early years of his reign (when Burrus as well as 
Seneca was still advisir^ him), should have selected such a 
man for the governorship of Britain. 

That selection, however, surely meant that the situation in 
Britain had been sized up, and a decision as to its future 
reached. Since the death of Ostorius Scapula in 51 or 53, 
full-scale operations in Britain had come to a close, and Didius 
Gallos had been content to maintain the status quo, leaving 
minor operations on the borders of the province to his legionary 
legates {AnnaU 12. 40); it may be supposed that Claudius 
had decided that it would not be worth the effort or expense 
to conquer the Silures or the Ordovices of Wales, and that 
it vwuld be sufficient to establish an effective western frontier 
against them, with legionary fortresses at Gloucester and 
Wroxeter as its main bases. As for the northern frontier, the 
Brigantes were still a client kingdom — as a chance reference 
back in Tacitus** enables us to infer that they had become 
while Aulus Plautius was still in Britain — and there was as 
yet no question of incorporating their territory wiffiin the area 
of direct administration. 

If Nero, then, in a.d. 57 (which seems the likeliest year) 
decided to send a new governor of the calibre of Veianius to 
Britain, his mind must already have been made up. It was 
to be held, not evacuated; and not merely held, but brought 
more completely under Roman control; and the first step re¬ 
quired was the elimination of the running sore on the western 
frontier. It should be a commonplace that the governors of 
imperial provinces received detailed instructions before taking 
up their posts, and were required to keep in constant touch 
with the emperor thereafter; if Veranius was campaigning 
against the Silures within a year of his appointment, we need 
not doubt that he was putting his instructions into ^ect. If 
that is so, it will be easier to explain the claim which he made 
in his will, when illness intervened to prevent him from fulfil¬ 
ling his mission. He had no doubt undertaken to complete it 
within the frienmum, the standard term of a governor's 
appointment, and in his will he affirmed that it could have 
been done. But what precisely was that mission? 

/Innais Z2, 40: vl supra metnoravi. [Ct. al$o p. 39 f., below,] 
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To judge by the words of Tacitus — subUcHtrum ei 
provinciam fuisss — it might have been almost anything. If 
we had not had that writer's previous account to refer to 
{Annals 12, 38 f. and 14, zg), the phrase might even have been 
taken to imply that the existing province was in revolt and 
that Veranius had been given the task of restoring it to its 
allegiance: or, if we accgrted Tacitus's basic outlook in the 
Agriccla, some readers might think that Veranius was claim¬ 
ing that he could have conquered the whole island — so that 
a young man then studying philosophy at Massilia would have 
no opportunity of winning laurels in Britain a quarter of a 
century later. But the sequel enables us to read the situation 
^th greater precision. Veranius himself had been operating 
against the ^lures of South Wales; his successor. Suetonius 
Paulinus, is presently found campaigning in the heart of 
Ordovician territory, in Anglesea: both governors were surely 
putting the same basic policy into effect, aiming at the com¬ 
plete elimination of the western frontier, by conquering and 
occupying the whole of Wales. 

The rising of Boudicca, and the need for restoring the 
political and economic life of the Qaudian province, -compelled 
the suspension of the new forward policy in the‘west, but not 
its abandonment. Under Vespasian, indeed, the first advance 
was made in the north, against the Brigantes, whose internal 
feuds and increasingly anti-Roman sentiments and actions had 
made it necessary for them to be taught a lesson and to be 
subjected to direct control.‘‘ But Julius Frontinus, on bis 
arrival in a.® . 74, at once proceeded to put the Neronian policy 
into effect. Tacitus, indeed, only rete specifically to opera¬ 
tions by Frontinus against the Slures {Agric~ 17), in whose 
territory archaology allows us to add that he established Ug. 
U Augusta in a new fortress at Caerleon on Usk; but Agricola, 
almost as soon as he arrived in Britain as governor in a.d. 78, 
found it necessary to put down a rising of the Ordovices, and 
to re-occupy Anglesea — and it can hardly be supposed that 
in North Wales it had not been necesary for Frontinus to do 
again what Paulinus bad left uncompleted. The earliest 
material from such sites as Caersws or Caerhun, in the territory 
of the Ordovices, so closely matches that from South Wales 
that there can be no question of their having been established 
before the govemoiship of Frontinus, and no need to credit 

Cf.. in ibis connectioa, p. zt f. below. 
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Agricola with their first occupation. The infereuce is dear: 
Frontiims had been able to complete the conquest of Wales 
wthin the four years of his governorship; was Veraiuus claim¬ 
ing that that was what he could have done, given three dear 
years? 

In that case, it will perhaps be possible to arrive at a more 
reasonable interpretation of Nero's successive British polides. 
Claudius died late in a.d. 54, and for the first year or two of 
the new reign, no firm decision was reached about the future 
of Britain. There was no serious fighting in progress there, 
and the governor on the spot was old, it is true — tenectuU 
gravis — but at least he had a long and respectable record 
as a commander in the field and as an administrator; he could 
safely be left in Britain for the time being, until Nero could 
make up his mind what was to be done with it. The early 
hopes of great mineral wealth had been disappointed, indeed, 
and it had not yet been possible to reduce the garrison of the 
province appreciably, even though active campaigning was 
at an end. But some at least of the client states had made 
great strides in romanization, the old anti-Roman confederacy 
of the Catuvellauni and ^eir supporters had been eliminated 
once and for all, and it might be that it would be possible to 
withdraw from Britain altogether, leaving it friendly and 
co-operative under the prudent overlordship of Cogidumnus, 
It was at this period in his reign, surely, that the question was 
seriously considered by Nero; and his decision to send Veranius 
to Britain, with instructions to revert to a forward policy, 
must mark a resolve to retain the new province and indeed to 
enlarge it. Suetonius Paulinus, a year later, was selected to 
continue a policy which had already been embarked upon, 
and not to initiate one which a young man's whim had adopted 
from the foolish last words of a dying man. 

There is a wider question, however, which a reconsideration 
of the case of Q. Veranius may justify us in taking into account. 
Dio, in his account (60, ai, 5) 0/ the visit which Claudius 
paid to Britain, records that tte latter, before leaving the 
island, instructed Aulus Plautius to subdue “the rest"; and, 
as has been observed already, the impression which Tacitus 
seems to have had, and which he certainiy gives in the Agricola, 
is that thereafter it was always Roman policy to conquer the 
whole island, the pace of advance and conquest depending 
entirely on the initiative, energy and generalship of the 
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consulars to whom it fell to govern the province. Yet a 
dispassionate survey of the thirty years after the Claudian 
invasion, taking into account the evidence of archsology as 
well as of Tacitus, and noting the special qualifications of 
successive governors of Britain, might produce a very different 
picture — of Claudius aiming merely at the cootrol of what is 
now England, occupying directly those parts of it which could 
not be controlled indirectly through dependable client mon- 
archs, and resisting all temptations to conquer the Welsh hill- 
tribes, however much trouble they might occasion when 
stirred into active opposition by a Caratacus, or by spasmodic 
pin-pricks against &e Roman garrisons which hemmed them 
into their native hills; of Nero deciding that it would be 
cheaper in the long nm to occupy Wales (even if its mineral 
resources were not thought worth weighing in the scale, at 
least Wales conquered would surely not require so large a 
garrison as had been massed along its border); of a northward 
advance long deferred, in spite of constant provocation from 
Venutius and his supporters, until a new dynasty was on the 
throne, and a new conception of frontier policy in the ascend¬ 
ant. The story, in fact, was far more complicated than &e 
Tadtean account might lead us to suppose: and even in the 
time of Nero the emperor could keep provincial governors to 
their tasks, initiating a forward policy when he chose and, 
if it seemed preferable, abandoning that policy and imposing 
one of consolidation, such as that which Petronius Turpilianus 
and Trebellius Maximus were to put into effect. 

The decade between the recall of Paulinus in a.£>. 62 and 
the arrival of Vespasian's fust governor of Britain, Petillius 
Cerialis, saw the fulfilment of the Claudian policy of a limited 
objective, from which Nero had departed when he selected 
Q. Veranius to succeed Didius Callus in a.d. 57. Turpilianus 
only remained in Britain foe a couple of years, and it was 
Trebellius Maximus, in the next six, who won the confidence 
of the provincials (if not of the army of Britain), and, to 
judge by a patronising sentence in the Agricola.'* it was he, 
not Agricola, who really initiated an active programme of 
romanization in the province. If a forward policy had been 
required at that stage, Nero would certadnly have replaced 
him by a younger man, and a better general — but the Fasti 

Agric. 16: didiesre iam bofbari ignesent vitUs blandisn- 
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of the province, if analysed with sufficient care, will in fact 
enable us to deduce imperial policy by noting the calibre and 
the particular qualifications of the senators selected to govern it. 

It remains to add a brief note about the personality and 
connections of Veranius. He was the son of the Q. Veranius 
who accompanied German icus to the East, and in a.d. i 8 
organised the new province of Cappadocia‘S; the latter man, 
as far as is known, never rose to the consulship, so that it 
seems best to suppose that it was his son, our governor, to 
whom Onasander dedicated his tract on Generalship, clearly 
directed to a consular army-commander. Veranius was thus 
widely known as a student of the art of war, in addition to 
whatever practice he may have had in the field before he came 
to Britain; on the record of his career, we need not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that he won a great reputation before his too 
early death. As far as is known, he left no male heir, and 
the direct line died out with him; but a daughter of his, Verania 
Gemina, survived — to marry L. Calpumius Piso Fru^ 
Licinianus, Galba's unlucky choice as his successor (as is 
recorded by their tombstone from Rome, VI 31723 ** ILS 
240, which adds that Veranius himself had held Ae distinctioD 
of auguxship), and in the course of a long widowhood to 
attract the cupidity of that inveterate legacy-hunter, Aquilrus 
Regulus.** 

Postscript. Just after the publication of the foregoing 
paper, valuable fresh light was shed on the career of Veranius 
by Arthur E. Gordon’s publication of a fragmentary sepulchral 
inscription assignable without question to him: Quintus 
Vsranius, consul k.t>. 49 (= University of California Publica- 
Hons in Classical Archaology II, no. 5, pp. viii + 231-352 
and plates 7-13, 1952). I hope to have an opportunity of 
taking Professor Gordon’s elaborate and valuable discussion 
into account before long, in the book on the Fasti of Roman 
Britain upon which I am at present engaged; meanwhile it 
must suffice to direct the reader's attention to the fresh evidence. 
The main points to be noted, at this stage, axe that fiie consular 
governorship of Lower Germany must be eliminated, and that 
the governorship of Lyda and Pamphylia lasted for a qutTt- 
quinnium, inv^ving active military operations against its 
native hill-folk and file storming of ffieir forts — an excellent 
prelude to the mission which Nero was to give him in Wales. 

Annals 3, 10 and a, 56. 

Pliny, Ep. 2. ao, r. 
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II 

BRITAIN UNDER THE FLAVIANS: AGRICOLA 
AND HIS PREDECESSORS* 

• DuykajA V*iv^ty JcunAl, June 1946, 7$-84. 

Fortune has been doubly kiod to Julius Agricola. The wise 
choice of a son-in-law ensured the provision, in due course, of 
a brilliant and convincing biography; and that biography 
survived the dark ages, during which most of the later historic^ 
writings of Tacitus were l^^. As a result, the AsricoUt. 
professedly the ax parte tribnte of a kinsman and a politicai 
colleague, has come to take its place alongside the surviving 
portions of the more objective Rittoric^ Annals, and to 
acquire something of the same reputation for credibility as a 
sonrce for Roman history in general and the early history of 
Britain in particular; and Areola himself seems to tower 
above all former governors of the province, however great 
their reputation even in the pages of Tacitus. My purpose in 
the present brief study is to examine the basis for Agricola's 
reputation, and to assess the real place of his governorship 
in the development of Flavian frontier policy in Britain; in 
an age which has Learnt that the spade is mightier than the 
pen, some apology may seem necessary for turning from 
arcbsology to ancient Jiteratore in an attempt to reconstruct 
the history of Homan Eritain in the Flavian period; but the 
seqnel. I hope, will justify the attempt, and when the time for 
further diggiog arrives it will not be made more difficult or 
less necessary by a fuller comprehension of the literary sources. 

In the nature of tbi^s, the main literary evidence is to be 
found in the pages of ladtus. It is a commonplace that the 
Agricola was the first of bis writings to deal with Britain; it 
was followed by the Rktories (surveying the period a. n. 69-96), 
and they by the Annals (a.d. 14-68). In all, some twenty 
years' literary activity must have been devoted to these vporks; 
it is therefore wrong in method to take the passages in the 
Histories and Annals which refer to Britain and to build them 
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into a patchwcik edifice with the Areola, so as to produce a 
single "Tacitaan" account. Where there is an apparent con¬ 
flict of evidence, the later writiDgs must be taken to give his 
considered judgment, superseding his earlier account; and we 
shall see that some of the forthright statements in the Agricola 
are substantially modified in the HistCfiiet or In 

examining the credibility of the Agrkola as a source for the 
histoty of Roman Britain, therefore, we must bear in mind 
that Tacitus himself, when he came to write dispassionately — 
sine ira et studio — drew a rather different picture (in the 
surviving portions of his historical studies, at least); and even 
though his historical account of the Flavian period in Britain 
is almost completely lost, a comparison m his surviving 
writings with the Agricola emphasises the distortion of facts 
which was permissible to the writer of a personal tribute. 
This consideration, in turn, will prepare us to find that the 
picture drawn in the Agricola is not entirely supported by 
some contemporary writers, whose evidence has not hitherto 
been taken fully into account in assessing the history of the 
period. 

It will be convenient at this stage to interpose a brief 
summary of the achievements and capabilities of the four 
governors concerned, as set forth in the Agricola; thereafter 
we will turn to the other liteiaiy evidence, noting in what 
particulars it modifies the picture initially created; — 

(a) VBTTIVS BOLANVS: placidius quant feroci provincia 
dignum est is the first brief judgment on his governorship, 
during which Agricola, newly appointed commander of the 
twentieth legion, had to restrain his mQitary ambition; as 
long as the civil wars continued, Bolanus showed no energy 
in dealing widi the enemy, or with his own undisciplined 
troops. 

(h) PETILLtVS CERIALIS: appointed by Vespasian on 
his accession to power, he immediately attacked the Brigantes, 
the largest state in the province, conquering or fighting in most 
of tiieir territory; during these operations Agricola was given 
ample opportunity to show his mettle in subordinate command, 
witii increasing responsibility as his capacity became more 
apparent. ‘ 

> Vettio$ Bo 1 anu« had beftn ^ven suailar opportufliti«s hy C^belo: 
Statius. Silvas 5, 2, 34 f. 
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(c) JVLIVS FRONTINVS: great as were the achievements 
and glory of Cerialis, Frontinus matched them by subduing 
the haid-fighting Silures. 

(d) JVLIVS AGRICOLA: it was Agricola, however, who 
was reiJly responsible for completing the conquest of Britain, 
surpassing the achievements of ah bis predecessors, and 
incidentally providing the first real victory of Domitian’s 
disastrous principate. His achievements made him the natural 
choice (if Domitian had not been prejudiced against him) for 
high command in the following years of disaster on the Danube; 
but from his recall, itself due to the emperor's jealousy and 
fear of him. until his death he was given no further employ¬ 
ment. 

Such, in brief, is the picture which Tacitus has drawn; 
and the skill of his pen may best be judged by recalling how 
Agricola, on the basis of it, has long held the position of an 
English ^ and indeed, by a strange inversion of justice, of 
a Sottish — national hero; and there has been a tendency, 
even in academic circles, to regard the Tacitean version as 
received truth. Let us turn to consider whether the foregoing 
picture is consistent with the remaining literary evidence. 

First of all, Tadfus himself may be quoted. Vetlius 
Bolanus had been appointed to Britain by Vitellius early in 
A, D. 69, in succession to Trebellius Maximus; later in the year, 
when called on to send reinforcements to Vitellias against the 
rising tide of Vespasian's forces, Bolanus took little or no 
action — because Britain was never peaceful enough (by 
implication, for a further reduction of its garrison to bo safe). 
A later passage, in which the governor's name is not men¬ 
tioned, ^ows further light on the matter. Before the death 
of Vitellius, there was war in Britain; Venutius the Brigantian, 
with support from elsewhere and with the Brigantes themselves 
joining him, had taken up anns against Cartimandua and 
hence against the Romans, who backed her regime. A force 
of auxiliaries, infantry and cavalry, was sent to the queen's 
assistance, and after several battles succeeded in rescuing her, 
but Venutius Vi^as left in possession of her kingdom, and at 
war with the Romans. At first sight it might appear that 
these events all fell within the same year, a.d, but reference 
to the Annali shows that the present passage summarises tiie 
events of many years, and that the support given to Carti- 
mandua, and some at least of the battles, fell in the governor- 
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ship of Didius Gailus (a.d. 52-57); so that there is no clear 
^idence for active operations conducted by Bolanus. What 
is certain, however, is that there was a skilled and embittered 
kinf of the Brigantes waging war against the Romans, at a 
time when Roman presti^ was everywhere at a low ebb, and 
the garrison of the province reduced by successive transfers 
of troops to the Continent. BoJanus might well need the calm 
temperament which is counted against him in the Agricola. 
But was the charge a just one? 

There is one contemporary writer who palnte a very 
different picture of Bolanus, namely the poet Statius. Writing 
during the lifetime of Bomitiaii, when Bolanus himself was 
already dead. Statius addressed a friendly poem to the latter's 
son Vettius Crispinus, then setting out, at si^tteen years of 
a^, on the first stage leading to a senatorial career, as military 
tribune. The theme justified reference to the military achieve¬ 
ments of his father, which he himself might hope to emulate: 
hence come references to the command of a legion under 
Corbulo, and to his governorship of Britain where, in contrast 
to the Tacitean picture of inactivity, the poet speaks of Cale¬ 
donian fields, of forts established by Bolanus, and of the 
trophies which he dedicated in Britain, among them the 
breastplate which he took from a British king, 'fhe language 
is obviously poetical, as Professor J. G. C. Anderson has 
observed; but it would have been out of place if it bore no 
resemblance whatever to the facts. We have here, therefore, 
a clear indication of warfare in Britain under Bolanus, and of 
some credit earned by the governor for whose record the 
Agricola has little good fo say. And there is another con- 
temporary writer, whose evidence points in the same direction, 
though he does not mention Bolanus. 

That is the elder Pliny, who lost his life in the eruption of 
Vesuvius, A-D. 79. His Natural History was published two 
ytfx^ previously; it contains a reference, dateable on internal 
evidence to a.d, 72 at latest (the terminus post quem is a.d. 
70), to "the Roman forces, in almost thirty years, having 
carried our knowledge of Britain no further than ie neighbour¬ 
hood of the Caledonian forest.” The implication is that by 
the date of writing the neighbourhood of that forest had been 
reached; and though in later years the term came to be used 
so loosely that Florus, in the second century, could write of 
Julius Caesar pursuing the defeated Britons into it, at the time 
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of first contact precise definition of its whereabouts may be 
taken for granted. The Agricoli^s usage points clearly to 
Caledonia as being the territory north of the Forth-Clyde line; 
it is in the western part of that territory that Ptolemy places 
the Caledonian forest; and the natural inference is that by 
A.D. 72 at latest the Roman forces had penetrated within 
measurable distance at least of the Forth-Clyde line. In pass¬ 
ing, since Venutius had called in support from outside the 
Brigantian state (and that can only have been from the tribes 
to the north of it, since all its southern borders were in Roman 
hands), there was every occasion for such penetration in the 
course of the operations against him, which were presumably 
finally completed by CeriaJis; a lost passage of the Hittories 
will have completed his story, which began in a lost passage 
of tile Annak, and have described the operations against the 
Brigantes in which Agricola first shoi^ his qualities of 
generalship. 

It may be objected that the passing references of a Statius 
or a Pliny are too flimsy a foundation on which to build a 
rival structure to that given by Tacitus in the Apicola. But 
there is a further passage which, taken as a whole, seems to 
clinch the matter- Silins Italicus introduces into his epic on 
the Punk War a prophecy about the achievements of the 
Flavian dynasty; its subject matter shows that it was written 
in the second half of Domitian's principate, for it refers to his 
German and Danubian triumphs. The main achievements of 
each emperor are carefully ^tinguished, and the result is a 
very diftont state of things from that suggested by Tacitus: — 

{a) VESPASIAN: Hine pater igiuitam donabit vineere Tkuitn, 
Inqu9 CaUdonios primus irafut agmina hteos: 
Compes^si tipis Hhmum. rsget impigef Afros. 
Paltmfsfamqve senex btUc domitabit Tdumxn... 
(d) TITVS: Hie fera gentis 

Bella Paiaestmae prime deiebit in aevo. 

{c} I^MITIAK; At tu iranscendens, Germanice, foeta fuorum ... 

There follows a poetic survey of the main achievements of 
Domitian — with not a word about Britain! In other words, 
a senator, surveying in Domitian's lifetime the record of the 
Ravian dynasty, attributes to Vespasian the first penetration 
into the groves of Caledonia, and the discovery and conquest 
of Thule, and that in tire early years of his principate; and 
gives Domitian himself no credit for the conquest which. 
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according to Tacitus, was really due to Domitian's general 
Agncola. This must surely have been the official view when 
SiJius Itallcus wrote the passage; and it makes it all the easier 
to understand the resentment iiit by Agiicola and the sharp 
reaction of Tacitus once the last of the Flavians had fallen, and 
the over-emphasis (as the foregoing passages entitle us to 
describe it) of his tribute to Agricola’s own a^evements. Let 
us turn once more to the text of the Agricok itself, and see 
exactly how much Tacitus was able to claim for him. 

In the following paragraphs I condne my attention to the 
seven campaigning seasons, and to Agricola'a record as 
commander-in-chief; the record of his activities as governor- 
general falls outside the scope of the present study. 

(a) First season, A.r>. 78; Suppression of a rising of the 
Ordovices, and re-occupation of Anglesea; Tacitus himself 
claims nothing more than victos continuisse, but the Tendsm 
of the whole chapter is clearly to portray Agricola as a governor 
of quite exceptional energy, who preferred immediate action 
to the round of ceremonies vrith which other governorships 
normally began. Agricola, however, had studied his history 
of Britain; in the Annals we dnd Tacitus attributing similar 
action, in similar drcumstances, to Ostorius Scapula on his 
arrival in a.d. 47. 

(b) Second season, a.d. 79: Constant marching and harry¬ 
ing of the en^y; many previously independent states submit 
to Agricola, giving hostages, and are surrounded by a system 
of fc^; a new part of Britain is incorporated in the province. 
These states had had deaLngs with the Romans before (ax 
aequo egerant), but had not hitherto been subjected to direct 
control; now they were annexed, without resistance sufficient 
to produce a battle for Tacitus to record. A reference to 
Agricola's personal reconnaissance of estuaries and woods has 
seemed to some writers to locate this year’s operations in the 
north-west of England, and that area seems archseologically 
not unsuitable; but the terms are a commonplace — witness 
Agricola's speech before the battle of Mons Graupius in the 
seventh season, with mountains and rivers, woods and 
estuaries, figuring as obstacles safety overcome; we may like¬ 
wise compare a passage in Statius, referring to the operations 
of Vettius Bolanus under Corbulo in the East: — 

Bolanus it»r praenosse limmdum. 

Bolanta tutie iuga quasrtrt commoda cestfis, 
tnetrri BoUtnus agros, apenre tnaligTUu 
Uffmtum ntmorumgug moras . . , 
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The vivid picture which the Agricola at first seems to conjure 
up — loca casiris ipse capere, asstuaria ac silvas ipse praeUmp- 
tare — resolves itself into the slock description of a good 
general. 

(c) Third season, a.d. 8o: Once more an advance, without 
a battle being {ought, followed by the establishment of fresh 
forts. New tribes are involved but not (to judge by the con¬ 
trast with ignotas ad id tempus gentis of the fifth season) tribes 
previously unknown to the Romans; and the furthest point 
reached is the estuaiy of the Tanaus — now widely accepted 
as a corruption of Taus — the Tay on which, at Inchtufiiil, 
the legionary fortress which formed the hub of Agricola's 
mihta^ occupation has been identified. Two seasons, there¬ 
fore, without a single battle, sufficed to bring A^icola up to 
the Tay; and bis real contribution to the conquest of Britain, 
thus far, had been to extend the area directly con trolled, by 
the northward extension of his chains of forts. 

(tf) Fourth season, a.d. 8i: Consolidation of the territory 
already occupied; the only spedfic activity recorded is the 
establishment of forts on the Forth-Oyde line, thus forming 
a final frontier — "if the valour of the armies and the glory 
of the name of Rome allowed it,” The phrase is an odd one; 
but Agricola would not have secured his long-sought victory 
in the seventh season if he had kept to thic frontier. Domihan 
became emperor, in succession to Titus, on 14 September 81; 
was it he who ordered a further advance? 

(e) Fifth season, a.d. 82: This brings into the picture tribes 
previously unknown; Agricola conquered them in a number 
of successful battles, none of them important enough to call 
for description by Tacitus. The text is corrupt, but the area 
m question was reached by sea; the sequel, with Agricola 
concentrating troops in that part of Britain which looli at 
Ireland, suggests Galloway, by-passed in his previous advance 
and shut off by mountains and swamps from convenient access 
by land either from the Solway or from the Clyde. In that 
case, the tribes which he discovered and conquered cannot 
have been very populous or the battles very severe, even if 
we do not follow J. B. Bury (J.R.S. XII 57 f.) in aUowing 
Agricola only a shipload of troops to fight them with. 

(/) Sixth season, a.d. 831 Renewal of campaigning beyond 
the Forth-CIyde line, occasioned by a rising of all the tribes 
in that territory, who attacked one of Agricola's advanced 
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forts before his own anny bad moved into the field. Agricola 
divided his force into three battle-groups; one of these, tiie 
ninth legion, was attacked by the whole mass of the enemy, 
and only rescued by Agiicola’s timely arrival with a mobile 
column of cavalry and light infantry. The enemy escaped 
into the swamps and forests; but for that, that day's victory 
might have ended the war. No further fighting is recorded; 
presumably the campaigning season was drawing to its close; 
and for all his marching and the activities of his fleet, Agiicola 
had nothing to show for this season but a battle on ground 
chosen by the enemy, in which a substantial portion of his 
army narrowly escap^ disaster, 

(g) Seventh season, a,0. 84: Towards the end of the season, 
Agricola brought the enemy to bay at Mons Graupius — some- 
where in the north-east of ScoUand, and in sight of the sea, 
but otherwise unlocated; in a short engagement the enemy’s 
force of more than thirty thousand men was decisively de¬ 
feated.* The sire of Agricoia’s own field-army is not certain; 
but excluding the legions it amounted to at least thirteen 
thousand {eleven thousand in his line of battle, and four 
cavalry regiments in reserve); even, therefore, if the ' 'legions' ’ 
were no more than vexillations of two thousand apiece detached 
from their parent formations, he disposed of more than twenty 
thousand trained men. Against such a force, it is hardly 
surprising that the Caledonians were decisively defeated, in 
the pitched battle for which it was fully trained and they were 
not. At last Agricola had won a famous victory; Domitian 
awarded him triumphal ornaments (the highest honour a 
general could win) — and appointed another man to succeed 
him as governor-general and commander-in-chief in Britain. 
The date of the final victory, and thus the whole time-table 
of Agricola’s governorship, is fixed by the reference to Mons 
Giai^pius having come after Domitian's triumph over the 
Germans, itself dated late in a.d. 83. 

To sum up: Agricola's campaigning resolves itself into minor 
actions in the fi^ and fifth seasons, an indecisive battle in 
the sixth, and a resounding victory in the seventh and closing 
year. In the light of this result, it is difficult to justify fije 
view which he himself held in later years, and Tacitus repeats, 

* AgricoU'» di 9 pC 6 itio& of LU force*, with auxiliajios alooe ia the 
first tine, was no mnovation (J.R.S. XXXIV. 43); Cerialis dogg 
the like io a.d. 70 (Tec.. Hisi. 5, 16). 
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that he should have been given higb command on the Danube, 
if not appointed governor of Syria. For both appointments 
were of such importance that they called for men of wide 
military experience; and that was something which Agricola 
could not claim: for the whole of his military service had been 
spent in Britain — as military tribune under Suetonius 
PauJinus, as legionary commander under Bolanus and Cerialis, 
and finally as governor. The Flavian period, indeed, was one 
in which specialisation is often traceable; thus, Petillius 
Cerialis returned to govern Britain ten years after his command 
of the ninth legion in that province, and Tettius Julianus, who 
beat the Dacians decisively in a.d. 3 S or 89, bad commanded 
a legion in Moesia during the Year of the Four Emperors; 
but both these generals had had responsible military experience 
in other fields, Cerialis in suppressing the rising of Civilis in. 
Lower Germany, Julianus in command of the troops in 
Numidia. In the second century, when the governorship of 
Syria so often crowned a general's career, it was awarded to 
several governors of Britain — but all of them had seen 
distinguished service in other frontier provinces as well. 
Agricola, then, was a British specialist, and had no qualifica¬ 
tions for military service elsewhere, even if his militaiy record 
in Britain had been more brilliant. But what was the real 
significance of that record? 

At the outset of the Flavian period, in a.d. 69, the northern 
frontier of the province directly controlled by file Romans 
stood approximately on the line Humber-Mersey, and a western 
frontier shut ofl most of Wales, with legions stationed at 
Gloucester, Wroxeter and Lincoln. By A.D. 85, Wales was 
completely pacified, and the northern frontier stood at the 
gates of the Highlands, with legions at Caerleon, Chester, 
York and Inchtuthil, and the bulk of the auxiliary regiments 
quartered in the northern teiritories annexed during the preced¬ 
ing fifteen years. The process of expansion had fallen into 
two stages, the first of active campaigning begun by Vettius 
Bolanus (with some success, even if he did not give Agricola 
an opportunity to earn distmetion), brilliantly continued by 
Petillius Cerialis (who had larger forces at his disposal), and 
rounded off by Julius Fronlinus; the second stage was one of 
consolidation, devoted to imposing the stnicture of govern¬ 
ment — roads and forts — on the wide areas which had been 
won for inclusion in tiie province. It so happened that, in 
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the process, the second stage involved some fighting, including 
one famous victory in A.n. 84; but on a wide view, such as 
Domitian and his advisers must have taken, it was under 
Vespasian that the conquest, as opposed to the consolidation, 
of fresh territory had taken place; and in comparison with 
the bitter and costly wars against the Dacians and Marcomanni, 
Agricola's drubbing of Calgacus and his thirty thousand Cale¬ 
donians must have seemed a relatively minor ray of sunshine. 
Hence the official picture which Silius Italicus sketches for us, 
hence too the growing resentment which Agricola nourished 
during his years of retirement. 

It win be seen that my estimate of the governorship of 
Agricola tallies substantially with that arrived at by R. G. 
Colli ngwood, long the brilliant and dearly loved leader of 
Romano-British studies; but I would not have it thought that 
the foregoing study represents nothing more than the tribute 
of piAta$ to the memory of a writer whose estimate of Agricola 
as a governor has lately been impugned. The literaiy evidence 
here surveyed leaves no room for any other interpretation, as 
long as Roman Britain is studied in its true perspective, as 
one of many provinces in the Roman Empire, in a period when 
the SchtB^punkt of military activity lay on other frontiers, 
nearer to the heart of the empire. 

NoU. Professor A. Momigliano has recently made a case 
(J.R.S. XL, 1950, 41 f .) for supposing the passage from Silius 
Italicus, dted above, to refer to Vespasian's activities in Britain 
during the Clandian invasion, as they were later exaggerated 
by Flavian propagandists, rather than to the achievements of 
his governors a generation later. But it is not entirely out of 
of the question ^at Vespasian was charged by Plantius with a 
mission of some kind to the North (cf. p. 46 f. below); and 
the poet's complete sQence about Britain under Domitian still 
seems to me worth comment. 
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BRITAIN AFTER AGRICOLA, AND THE END 
OF THE NINTH LEGION" 


* Vniv4rsity Journal. June X948, 76*83. 


With the recaJI of AgricoU in the winter 84/85 we lose the 
last thread of continuous narrative of Roman eilairs in Britain, 
and for nearly forty years — until Hadrian's Wall and that 
emperor's own visit provide a group of texts, literary and 
epigraphic — the record is almost a complete blank. Juvenal 
has a couple of references, to a British IHng Arviragus whose 
death Domitian would have been glad to hear of, and to the 
storming of Brigantian forts as routine work for the centurion 
who aspired to rise to primus pil%is by the age of sixty: both 
may well refer to the period of Agricola's governorship at 
latest, when it is not impossible that Juvenal himself may have 
seen service in Britain, as prefect of the first Dalmatian cohort. 
Suetonius records {Domit. 10) that Domitian put to death 
Sahustius Lucuhus, governor of Britain, for permitting a new 
type of lance to be named Lucullean; comparison with a 
passage in the biography of Agricola (rigric. 4^ might suggest 
that riiis episode should be d&t 6 d after the latter's dea^ in 
August 93 (and before Domitian's murder in September 96): 
the governor is otherwise unknown, nor can we judge if he 
had really been tampering with the loyalty of his troops, 
among whom both legionaries and auxiliaries were equipped 
with the lancea. And for the whole period of Trajan's reign 
(98-117), there is not a single mention of events in Britain. 
Archaology, it is true, has something to tell, but its evidence 
is stiU too incomplete to allow us to draw firm conclusions, 
and it must be confessed that we must await the discovery of 
fresh inscriptions, and put in a great deal of spade-work, 
before we can hope to obtain a ba^ced and convincing out¬ 
line of the course of events. But it may be worth while to 
draw attention to a certain amount of evidence for changes in 
the Order of Battle of tiie Roman Army of Britain, which 
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must have had some bearing on its ability to deal with the 
milityry problems of the province in the period under review; 
and in some cases we may hope to gain, in addition, an indica¬ 
tion if not a clear picture of what was happening there. 

Within a year or so of Agricola's recall, the Roman arms 
sustained the first of a series of disasters on the Danube with 
the defeat and death of Oppius Sabinus, governor of Moesia; 
one consequence was the r^uction of the legionary establish¬ 
ment of Britain from four to three, // Adiuirix being witii- 
drawn. It is a commonplace that there was no fixed proportion 
of auxiliary units to legions, and it need not necessarily follow 
that a comparable force of auxiliaries would be withdrawn; 
but it may be noted that four Batavian cohorts took part in 
the battle of Mods Oraupius in S4, and only one of ^em is 
attested in Britain in the second ccntuiy; the others may well 
have gone to the Danube: a coh, II Batavorum was among 
the units whose dead were commemorated on the monument 
at Adamklissi, set up by Trajan after the Dacian wars were 
over (ILS 9107), and the unit in tiie previous column (its name 
is not preserved) included a Brit(to) and a Bel(ga), the latter 
pretty certainly a representative of the British civitas whose 
capital, Vefita Belgantm, underUes the modern "Winchester; 
the two men may well have been enrolled in the cohort during 
its service in Britain — it will be recollected that Agricola's 
force at Mons Graupius included Britons of good fighting 
quality (. 4 |ric. 29), and Tadtus may mean no more than that 
such men had been recruited for service in the ranks of exist¬ 
ing auxiliary units. But it is conceivable that he had in fact 
raised a number of cohorUs Brittonum, and that possibility 
is strengthened by the evidence of some military diplomas 
relating to units of the Danube armies. Coh. I BritU>ni*m 
miUiaria first appears in a diploma dated 5 September 85, for 
units of the province of Pannonia (XVI 31); in 103 or a year 
or two later it was in Upper Moesia (XVI54), and two diplomas 
recently published show tiiat it was in the newly-formed 
province of Dacia from the outset, and distinguished itself in 
the Dacian campaign, earning the additional titles Ulpia 
tofquata pia fidehs and the spedal grant of Roman dtizenship 
for its men ^fore the completion of their twenty-five years' 
engagement. The diploma of T06, which attests Trajan's 
grant to it (AE 1944 no. 57), was issued to one Novantico son 
of Adcobrovatus, who became M. Ulpius Novantico (taking 
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the emp^r’s praenotnen and noTMn on receipt of Roman 
citizenship); bis domicile is given in the loc&tive as 
that is to say Ratae Coritanorum, the modem Leicester; and 
that of no (A£ 1944 no. 5^was issued to M. XHpius Longinus, 
son of Sacdus, a Belga. Ihe two British states thus attested 
both came under Roman control in the first phase of the 
invasion, and qualify without question for Tacitus's description 
of Agricola’s recruits, drawn from Britons longa pace 
txplcratos (Agric. 29); Longinus had completed at least twenty- 
five years' service in no, and so had enlisted in 85 at latest: 
there is just time for the cohort to have taken part in the 
battle of Mons Graupius and for him to have join^ it before 
its transfer to Pannonia. To judge by Tacitns, the unit 
cannot have been raised much earlier than 84, but it could 
have men ready for discharge in 85, since new cohorts were 
formed round a cadre of trained men, as is shown by the 
episode of the cohors Usipofum in 83 {Agric~ 28). 

it is not known how soon 11 Adiut^ Britain; Ritterling 
(RE XU 1433) suggested the winter 85/86 or 86 as the 
likeliest time, but if cok. I BrittonufK was in fact one of the 
auxiliary units which accompanied it, a slightly earlier date 
must be postulated, and the reduction in the garrison of Britain 
will have followed more closely after Agricola's decisive 
victory, which he himself clearly regarded as putting an end 
to active British resistance. But there is anoAer unit which 
probably left Britain rather later, and on a very different 
occasion, namely the pedtUs singuiares Britannici, first attested 
by the Upper Moesian diploma for 103 or a yeai or two later, 
and thereafter in Dacia. This is a unit first formed of men 
detached from various auxiliary cohorts for service as the 
^ard-battalion of a provincial governor — as the title shows, 
in Britain; and it does not seem an unduly rash conjecture 
to suggest that ib removal from Britain may have been 
connected with the fall of Sallustius Lucullus: perhaps that 
was the unit which he had equipped with the lances which were 
made the pretext for his execution. In that case, its transfer 
to the Danube wiQ have cccuned in 93-96, as an isolated 
incident unrelated to any major change in the distribution of 
troops. 

The first move in the other direction, to reinforce the army 
of Britain, had taken place by 105. A diploma of that year 
(XVT 51) shows coh. 11 Asturum in Britain; that cohort was 
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in Lower Germany in So, as is shown by a diploma recently 
discovered in Bulgaria,^ and S9 (when it acquired the titles 
pia ftdeHs DomiUana, in common with other units of the Lower 
German command, for its loyalty in resisting the rising of 
Antonius Satnminus),* so that its transfer to Britain fell in 
the period 89-105. What the occasion for that transfer may 
have been, we cannot yet say; but there is evidence to show 
that the cohort soon had an opportunity to distinguish itself 
in action in Britain. There is an inscription from Cyrene, as 
yet unpublished, to which my attention was first drawn by Mr 
E- S. Applebaum, and for a careful transcription and photo¬ 
graphs of which I am indebted to the kindness of Ux R. G. 
Goodchild; its text is as follows: — 

C. JVLIO C. F. VOtL.l 

KAKO EX PROVlNCfA NARBO 

NEN 5 I 'rRlB, MIL. LfiG. HI CY[R.] 

PRAEF. COH. U ASTYRVM io. 

5. DONATO BELLO BRITTANICO CtOE.] 

MVRAU CORONA VALLARI COR, 

AVRSA HASTA PVRA 

a JNTYRIONES ET 

ITES LEG. Ill CYR. ET LEG. 

10, [XJXII MISSI IN PROVINCIAM 

CC]YRENENSEM DILECTVS CAVSSA 

It is a tombstone (as its fonn and phrasing indicate), set up 
by centurions and other ranks of the two legions III Cyr^naica 
and XXII {Dgiotariana) in memory of a tribune of the former, 
C. Julius Kams, whose tribe Volipinia) accords with his home 
in Gallia Narboneosis (the modem Provence): in passing, it 
is unusual to find the province and not one of its towns specified 
as the crigo of a Roman citizen, such as Earns was. In his 
previous appointment, as prefect of the second cohort (part 
mounted) of Asturians, he had been decorated in a British 
war — we shall be coming back to his decorations presently — 
and though the inscription is undated, we are justified, in view 
of what has been said above, in placing the British war after 
89, when the cohort was still in Lower Germany. The lower 
limit is provided by the detachment that put up the inscrip¬ 
tion: /// CynnaicA and XXII Deiotariana for generations 
formed fire legionary garrison of Egypt, sharing a single 

i BuUfftin d4 rinstiiut ArctUotogiqn* de BulgarU 15. 1946. p. 8? 
B A£ 1948. ao. 56. 

*Cf. E, Stem, Trupp«nitirf>er (193*), p. ^65, 
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fortress at Alexandria; they are still attested there as late as 
H9 (RE XII1510), but by February 128 their place bad been 
taken by II Traiana, III Cyranaica next turning up as the one 
legion in Arabia and XXII Deiotariana disappearing from the 
Roman army-list. At the outside, therefore, the British war 
occuned in the period 89-128, but on balance a date between 
ICO and 120 may seem likelier. Within that period there is 
at present only one British war directly recorded, namely the 
one in progress on Hadrian's accession in August 117, and 
over (as the numismatic evidence shows) by 119; and we 
cannot exclude the possibility that it was Hadrian wlio awarded 
Karus his decorations. Bat Hadrian, at least in later years, 
was extremely sparing in the scale of decorations awarded to 
officers: thus, M. Statius Priscus, for his services as tribune 
of III Gailica in the Jewish war, merely received a vixiUttm 
(ILS 1092), and Q. Lollius Urbicus, serving in the same 
campaign as general officer on the emperor's personal staE, 
bad to be content with hasia pur a and corona awea', yet 
Karus, serving in the junior equestrian post as prefect of a 
cohort, received two further crowns. There was normally 
a close relationship, in the Roman anny as in many modern 
ones, between the rank of the recipient and the decorations 
conferred on him, and the austere standard adopted by Hadrian 
seems incompatible with the award made to Karus, Even 
under Trajan there is no parallel to such lavish decorations 
for so junior an officer, but at least Trajan was lavish in his 
bestow^ of decorations, and it seems best to assume that ffie 
British war in question was one which took place in his reign. 
It may be noted that there is one further piece of evidence 
which proves that there was warfare in Britain under Trajan: 
cok. I CugemoTwn appears in that form in the British diploma 
for 103 ^VT 48), but by 122 it has become cok. I Ulpia 
Traiana Cuggmorum civium Romanorum (XVI 69), showing 
that between 103 and 117 it had won comparable distinction, 
for services in action, to that bestowed on cok. I Brittontwt in 
Dacia. 

In passing, it may be noted that the occasion for the presence 
of Karus and tiie detachment from the two £g5'ptian legions 
in Cyrenaica, to levy recruits for the army {dilectus caussa), 
would best fit the period before ffie great Jewish rising in ffie 
last years of Trajan’s life; for it presupposes a recruitable 
surplus of population, such as Cyrenaica cannot have had for 
many years ^er that rising’s suppression. 
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So far we have been dealini: with the evidence relating to 
auxiliary units alone; there is little positive to add in the 
case of the remaining three legions of the army of Britain. 
11 Avgusta, now securely established at I sea (Caerleon), had 
already begun to rebuild its fortress in stone in loo, as an 
inscription tells us (J.R.S. XVIH, 211), and there and in 
several auxiliary forts in Wales aicli5eology has revealed what 
looks like an unhunied and methodical programme of con¬ 
version, substitutii>g stone ramparts and trtiildings for the turf 
and timber which had sufficed in the preceding period. XX 
VaUria Victrix at Dsva (Chester) seems to have been similarly 
engaged, though the archsological evidence is still somewhat 
slight and lacks epigraphic con&rmation; to recompense us 
for that, the site has at least produced an altar (VII 1^) with 
the name of a commander of the legion, T. Pomponius 
Mamihanus Rufus Antistianus Fimisulanus Vettonianus (the 
long string of names is characteristic of senators in this peri^), 
who was consul in 100 and must have commanded XX V, V. 
in the closing years of Domitian’s reign. IX Hispana at 
Eberacum (York) was also busy building; that has been 
shown by Mr S, N- Miller's careful excavations, and is proved 
by an inscription (VII 241) of loS (or, strictly speaking, zo 
December 107 — 9 December 108); that iriscription is the 
latest dated record of the legion, and it is wid^y believed 
that it came to a violent end a few years later, in the closing 
years of Trajan or the early years of Hadrian's reign. What 
may be termed the official view is that expressed by Haverheld 
{The Roman Occupation M Britain, 1924, p. 119): "The north 
rose and not in vain. The Ninth Legion, then stationed at 
York, was annihilated. The rising was, of course, crushed. 
Hadrian supplied another le^on, the VI Victrix Pia FideUs, 
and came over in person about A.n, 122"; Wilhelm Weber 
was even more confident {Cambridge Ancient History XI, 
1936, p. 313): "next came the crushing of the rebellious 
Britons, who had destroyed the legion IX Hispana in the camp 
of Eburacum. and the expediUo Britannica wMch ended in 119 
with the pacification of toe country, and was followed, on his 
visit in 122, by the construction of Hadrian's Wall"; it 
is not merely the general public, but also scholars of repute, 
who accept the disaster to IX Hispana at that juncture as a 
matter of common knowledge. If is salutary to recall that R. G. 
CoUingwood was more cautious; "toe only reason," he wrote 
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{OxjoTd History 0/ England V, 1937, p. 128 f.), “for imagin¬ 
ing a disaster 6 i any magnitude is the unexplained disappear¬ 
ance of the Ninth legion”, and “to my mind, its absence from 
the inscriptions of the Wall, plus the fact that Hadrian brought 
the Sixth to Britain (surely to replace it), makes that [sc. 
annihilation in a later revolt] impossible.” Here Collingwood 
is referring to Ritterling's suggestion (RE XII 1668 f.) that 
IX Hispana was sbU in existence after 120; it will not be amiss 
if we look into the evidence now. 

Ritterling's argument may be summed up as foUows: soon 
after Trajan's Parthian war the legion must have been lost, 
and Fronto’s words (Hadnano ifttperiunt optinente quantum 
fuiUtum a luda^, quantum a Britannis caesum) have rightly 
been taken to apply, as regards Britain, to its destruction 
during Hadrian’s reign; the prevailing view is that this 
happened in the dangerous rising of the Britons which must 
have been suppressed in 119/120, and that the immediate 
consequence of it was the bringing over of VI Victrix from 
Lower Germany, assignable on other grounds to 121/122- 
But there are one or two senatorial military tribunes who, to 
judge by the rest of their recorded careers, can hardly have 
served with it before 120: in particular, L. Aemilius Karus, 
praetorian governor of Arabia in 142/143 (AE 1909 no. 236), 
would have bad a very slow advance if his tribunate in IX 
Hispana had been held before 120 (ILS 1077), and it is hardly 
conceivable that L. Novius Crispinus, praetorian commander 
of /// Augusta in 147*149 and consul in 150 (ILS 1070), can 
have been tribune as much as thirty years previously. One 
must therefore reckon with the possibility that there was a 
second British rising, in the middle or second half of the 120s, 
and that that was when IX Hispana was destroyed. 

There is a further inscription which Ritterling might well 
have taken into account, V 7159, found somewhere in Pied¬ 
mont, is a memorial set up by has freedman to a certain M. 
Cocceius M. f. Pol. Sevenis, prefect of X G&mina and before 
that chief centurion of IX Hi^ana (details of his earlier posts 
are omitted, as io a majority of cases of men who rose to 
that seniority); now a Marcus Cocceius is likeliest on balance 
to owe those names to a grant of cirisenship made to himself 
or to an ancestor by the emperor Nerva (96^8), and the tribe 
PoUia is that in which men born out of wedlo^ castris — in 
the cantonments of a frontier garrison — were enrolled on their 
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acceptance for ieglonary service and the grant of Roman 
citizenship which such acceptance entailed; it is difEcuIt to 
avoid the conclusion that this is a man accepted for legionary 
service in 96-98, at the normal age of twenty or so, who in 
due course won a centurion's commission and ultimately rose 
to the chief centurionate and then to the prefecture of a legion. 
We have seen that Juvenal regarded sixty as a likely age for 
a centurion to become primus pilus (and Juvenal was thinking 
of a man who had received a direct commission as centurion, 
without previous service in the ranks), and there are abundant 
inscriptions to show that that was not an unusual age for the 
post; even granted that promotion is liable to be accelerated 
in time of war, and that there were plenty of opportunities for 
winning it under Trajan and Hadrian, it is hardly likely that 
a man who enlisted in the ranks in 96^98 would have risen 
to primus pilus as early as iso: indeed, a date nearer 140 
might seem more reasonable. It must be emphasized, then, 
that the careers to which we have referred do not permit us to 
accept the traditional view of a disaster to IX H^ana in the 
early years of Hadrian: what interpretation of the evidence 
can be substituted? 

In the first place, IX Hitpana certainly disappeared from the 
Roman army-list during the second century, at the very latest 
during the early years of Marcus Aurelius (i6i-i8o), for it 
does not appear in the list of legions in geographical order, 
first set up in Rome in the middle years of that reign (ILS 
zaSS); but it is <)uite uncertain whether it was destroj'ed in 
action or, as Horsey first suggested a couple of centuries ago 
(Britannia Romana. 1732, p- 77), "dwindled away entirely, 
or else the small remains of it were incorporated with" another 
legion. There are various possibilities, as follows: — 

(rf) It was transferred from Britain under Trajan, to take 
part in his Parthian war, and remained in the East at its con¬ 
clusion. In support of this view, it might be relevant to note 
that Trajan reduced the legionary establishment of each of 
the two provinces cf Germany from four at the outset to two 
at the close of his reign, and we cannot absolutely exclude the 
possibility that he reduced Britain to the same establishment; 
but on balance this seems the least likely explanation. 

(6) VI Victrix was brought over in 122. not to replace IX 
HUpana, but to add to the available force of skilled legionary 
craftsmen, required to carry out the ambitious programme of 
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new building, Hadrian's Wall and all its attendant works, on 
which the emperor had decided; the scale of that programme 
was such that it is perhaps surprising that the suggestion of an 
increase in the number of legions in Britain has not been made 
before now. In this case, we must suppose either that IX 
Hispaiui was allotted the western end of the Wall to complete 

— where geological conditions imposed the use of turf and 
timber instead of stone: any inscriptions on wooden tablets 
which it set up to commemorate its work would have an 
infuuteshnal chance of surviving (it may be worth noting that 
Carlisle has produced stamped ^es of IX Hispana, and a 
legion constructing that western sector would obviously have 
been based on Carlisle) — or that the other three legions were 
assigned to the building of the Wall, whilst IX Hispana, already 
mMt familiar with the military conditions in the nortii A 
Britain, was left guarding the outfield while the work on the 
Wall proceeded. 

(c) In that case, the legion may still have been moved from 
Britain to an eastern province on the completion of the build- 
ing programme, when it was no longer necessary to have four 
legions in the province; and a suitable occasion mi^t be found 
in the transfer of Sextus Julius Severus from Britain to take 
command against the Jewish insurgents in or shortly after 13a 

— while some reduction in the garrison of the island at that 
stage might well have stimulated the Britons to the further 
hostilities which were soon to lead to the re-occupation of 
Scotland by Lollius Urbicus; or, alternatively, further trouble 
had already broken out, sufficient to justify the appointment 
of Severus, the ablest general of the day, to take command of 
Britain, and IX Hispana's end may have come in or about 

130. 

It will be seen that we have been unable to reach a firm 
conclusion as to the fate of the legion, and unless further evi¬ 
dence comes to band it is unUkely that certainty will ever be 
attainable: the one thing that is reasonably clear is that iht 
traditional view of the disaster to it in the year or two before 
120 cannot be maintained. But there is considerable evidence 
to support Ritterling's hypothesis of two distinct periods of 
trouble in Britain under Hadrian, whether or no IX Hispana 
came to grief in the second one. Full discussion of the details 
must be reserved for another occasion, but it may be noted 
that there are strong chronological reasons for equating the 
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exp^ditio Britannica mentioned in the c^ers of two equestrian 
officers, M. Maenius Agrippa (il^ 2735) and T. Pontius 
Sabinus (!LS 2726), with one circa 130 racier than with that 
which reached its triumpdiarkt condusion in 119; and the results 
of excavation on Hadrian's Wall have pointed more and more 
clearly in recent years to an increasing military investment in 
that frontier line, the original conception of which had been 
primarily administrative; that investment was piecemeal, and 
it was directed principally against trouble to the north — 
witness the cavalry forts, with their three double portals north 
of the Wall, to allow a rapid sortie in strength, A recent study 
by Mr C, E. Stevens, soon to be published in Archaologia 
Aeliana,* has done much to disentangle the stages in the 
development of what was at first a simple and relatively inex¬ 
pensive project, and it reveals, incident^y, what a remarkable 
series of improvisations had to be made as the work proceeded. 
When we bear in mind that the first act of Antoninus Pius, on 
his accession in 138, was to send Lollius Orbicus to Britain, 
and to adopt an entirely different solution of the frontier 
problem in the north of the province, it becomes easier to 
understand a passing reference in the Augustan Histories' 
biography of Hadrian (ch. 23, 4): in the latter part of his 
reign Hadrian developed an intense dislike for Platorius Nepos, 
who had previously been one of his greatest friends. Now 
Nepos had been the man brought over to Britain by Hadrian 
in 122 and entrusted with the construction of the new frontier 
works, which were to be one of the principal glories of his 
reign; it is impossible to say now whether it was Hadrian him¬ 
self or Nepos who had conceived the project, but as the original 
simple scheme became more and more obscured by changes, 
each of which added to its capital cost and to the cost of its 
maintenance, we may weD understand how the emperor should 
begin to feel a certain exasperation against the governor, and 
to suspect that he was unworthy of continued confidence. 

I have purposely refrained, in the foregoing notes, from 
touching on what is perhaps the most important single problem 
of Britain after Agrii^a, namely, the question when the Roman 
frontier receded from the limits which he had fixed at the gates 
of the Scottish Highlands. That problem can only be swved 
by further excavation on many sites in Scotland itself and in 

* Ci now AA4 XXVI, p. 1 i.: "The building o£ HadrUa’s Wall" 
(also published separately, Z948). 
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the north of England; it will be sufficient here to note that 
Tacitus seems, in the introduction to his Iii$ton6S (i, i), to 
refer to some reversal of Roman fortunes in the island before 
the death of DomitUn, and the departure of II Adiutrix and 
several auxiliary units might well have made some withdrawal 
necessary, once the northern tribes began to take fresh heart; 
but the extent and 8tag:es of the withdrawal, and the snccessive 
arrangements of the northern frontier up to 122, can only 
begin to be understood when a great deal more spadework 
has been done. 
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IV 

THE BRIGANTIAN PROBLEM, AND THE FIRST 
ROMAN CONTACT WITH SCOTLAND* 

* Dum^ritsshirt GaJiotoAy TrAnsacttom, 3rd ser.» XXIX, 1952, 46^5. 

My stardng-pomt, in a somewhat complicated discussion, must 
be a passage in the Greek writer Pausanias, often quoted but 
not always in its correct context*: Antoninus Pius ' ‘took away 
from the Brigantes in Britain the greater part of their territo^, 
because they, too,^ bad made an armed attack on the Genunian 
district, whose inhabitants were Roman subjects.'' The 
following points must be noted: the Genunian district is not 
otherwise attested, and the extent of Brigantian territory, before 
or after the time of Pius, can only be deduced by a careful 
study of scanty and fragmentary evidence. But before we 
turn to such a study it will be necessary to consider the context 
of Pausanias's statement. 

Pausanias wrote what may well be termed the prototj^e 
of Baedeker's guides, an account of Greece int^ed for 
travellers with an interest in the history, antiquities, and works 
of art of that country. It was issued in parts, over a period 
of several years, and chance references^ show that book V was 
written in a.d. 174 and book X thr« or four years later; 
the passage with which we are concerned may therefore be 
dated fairly closely to the last few years of Marcus Aurelius. 
Pausanias has reached Pallantium in Arcadia, and sets out 
to explain why Antoninus Pius bad changed it in status horn 
village to city, giving it self-government and immunity from 
taxation; and from that it is an easy transition to a brief 
summary of what Pausanias conceives to have been the main 
features of that emperor's reign (138-161), First of all, he 
never of his own volition went to war against an3rone — but 
he did deal witii the unprovoked aggression of the Moors and 

’ D»5Cfiption of Gwcf 8. 43. 

3 Lilu the Moors, of whose unprovoked &tt&ck on MeiiretaniA 
Pausanias has just been writing. 
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the Brigantes. In this context it is impossible to avoid 
equating the episode of the Brigantian raid on the Genunian 
district, and the punitive action taken by Pius, with the 
campaign of Lollius Urbicus which led to the reoccupation of 
Scotland and the construction of the Antonine Wall: for that 
was the only war in the whole reign for which Pius accepted 
a salutation ^ imperator (in 14a, as we leam from inscriptions 
and coins), itself the official claim of a major victory. For 
that reason alone it is impossible to accept the ingenious argu¬ 
ment, first put forward almost 50 years ago by Haverfield," 
and generally accepted since his day, that Pausanias was 
referring to a later period, and specifically to the events of the 
governorship of Julius Verus- 

Haverfield's argument may be summarised as follows. 
Julius Verus is attested as ^vemor of Britain by inscriptions 
from Brough in Derbyshire, Newcastle upon Tyne, and 
Birrens in Dumfriesshire — each place in, or nearly in, the 
territory of the Brigantes; and the inscription from Birrens, 
assignable to a.d. i«8 , gives the period of his governorship, 
m the dosing years of the reign. The work of Lollius Urbicus, 
Haverfield pointed out, was "as far as we know, confined to 
the region of" the Antonine Wall, "and lay wholly outside the 
territory of the Brigantes. A war against the Brigantes most 
have been something quite distinct." At first si^t this is an 
impressive argument; and an attractive trimming was added 
by R. G. CoIIingwood, who suggested* that it was under Julius 
Verus that the colony at York was established, its territory 
being found by the confiscation of the richest Brigantian lands, 
m the Vale of York, But it is impossible that Pausanias should 
have Ignored the one real major victory of the reign, even if 
It were not reasonably clear that he regarded the Brigantes as 
external aggressors, not a subject people in revest. We must 
suppose, therefore, that he was in fact refening to the campaign 
of Lollius Urbicus, and it remains to consider how that can 
have been connected with the Brigantes. 

It might seem simplest, perhaps, to condude that he used 
the name of the Brigantes loosely, because they were toe best 
known and in tiie past the most troublesome of all the states 
of northern Britain; much as the Roman writers Seneca and 
a Pf«. Soc. Ant. Scot. XXXVllI, 2904, 454-g. 

* Oxford fiietory of England i*, 1937, p, 171 (cf. Uso p. 149, whew 
Haverfield 9 argymwt is accepted without question). 
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Juvenal had done or (to take an analogous case) in the way 
that Ruiupiae (Richborough) was used by later writen as a 
synonym for Britain, because it was the main port of entry 
into the island. But the specific mention of the Genunian 
district shows that Pausanias was using a well-informed 
source, and we must accept it that his source did refer to the 
Brigantes themselves and not (for example) to the Brittones — 
the term commonly used for Britons generally, whatever the 
native states to which they belonged. 

What, then, were the limits of Brigantian territory? Here 
we come at once to the problem of our sources. Briefly, there 
arc tiiree groups of evidence: Brigantian coins, Roman 
inscriptions to the goddess Brigamia, and the geographical 
writers. The evidence has been discussed in sufficient detail, 
a dozen years ago, by Dr Robert Pedley^ and by Miss Maiy 
Kilson Clark (now Mrs Chitty)*; it will therefore be unneces¬ 
sary for me to do more than summarise it. The pre-Roman 
coinage of the Brigantes has not been found outside the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which may thus be regarded as the 
original nucleus of that state. But inscriptions to Brigantia 
have been found well to the north of that area, at South 
Shields in County Durham, at Corbridge in Northumberland, 
near Brampton in Cumberland, and at Birrens; and though 
none of the inscriptions i$ earlier than the time of Pius, and 
those from Birrens and from Cumberland belong, indeed, to 
the early years of the third century, they may be taken with 
some reason to show that the places at which they were set 
up were regarded as being in Brigantian territory, though we 
cannot be sure whether it was territory still subject to the 
authority of the Roman canton of the Brigantes, That canton 
had its capital at Isurium Brigantum, now Aldborough near 
Boroughbridge in the North Riding of Yorkshire, as is shown 
by the Antonine Itinerary: the cantonal name, in the genitive 
plural, provides the decisive evidence (as Haverfield pointed 
out) for the status of the place as the centre of Brigantian 
administration. When we look at the remaining geographical 
evidence, it consists {apart from the passing references by 
Tacitus, of which more presently) of the details which the 
geographer Ptolemy of Alexandria included in his monograph, 

s Transactions of the ArehitecturaJ and Archaolcgical Society of 
Durham and ^Northumberland VDI, 1937, 27-41. 

• yofii. Arch, /ourndii XXXIV, $0*87. 
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It is convenient to call Ptolemy & geographer, and his great 
work a Geography; but it will be as well for us to bear in 
mind that his real interest was in astronomy > and that the main 
purpose of his book was to demonstrate the value of astronomy 
as an aid to geographers; he showed them how to calculate 
the latitude and longitude of any given place, and how by 
accurate observations of the sun it was possible to obtain fixed 
points in the preparation of a map. It was obviously conveni¬ 
ent to give a practical demonstration of the system, and that 
is why he proceeded to compile the material basis for a map of 
the known world. That basis consisted of long lists, province 
by province, of geographical data, fixed points such as towns 
or river-mouths, ea^ provided with a note of its latitude and 
longitude; occasionally he reports that these details had been 
secured by direct observation of the sun at the place under 
reference, but in most cases it had no doubt been by calcula¬ 
tion from one of the fixed points that they had been deduced. 
What is most important to note is that Ptolemy himself had 
not made any of the direct observations, nor had he been 
to any great trouble to obtain exhaustive or up-to-date 
geographical information; he had collected together such 
materials as came most readily to hand, using as his basis 
the Geography of a certain Marinus of Tyre, but demonstrably 
adding, here and there, information from other and more recent 
sources. Ptolemy himself was a contemporary of Pausanias; 
his home was at Alexandria in Egypt, where he can be shown 
to have been living and writing in frie period circa x^o-17^. 
The precise date of his main source, Marinus of Tyre, is 
uncertain; some scholars have placed his floruii in the early 
years of the second century, but I am prepared to argue that 
the time of Nero is a more likely period: yet it is clear, in any 
case, that Marinus himself had not set out to provide an up-to- 
date and accurate reflection, in his book, of the geography of 
his own day — thus, it has been shown by Professor Ulrich 
Kahrstedt i,at the sections on Germany east of the Rhine, 
which Ptolemy has demonstrably taken straight from Marinus's 
work, represent Gie situation that held good up to about 25 b.C. 
but no later; and there are plenty of other cases where it is 
plain that the source-materials were of widely varying dates. 

As far as Britain is concerned, the one item which can be 
shown to be reasonably up-to-date is at York, where Ptolemy 
notes that its garrison was the legion VI Victrix: for that 
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kgion only came to Britain in a.d. 122, when it was trans¬ 
ferred thither irom Lower Germany, It is clear that Ptolemy 
went to a little trouble to include details of legionary stations 
in his work, but that the amount of trouble was not very great; 
the Austrian scholar Kubitschek pointed out, forty 5^ars ago," 
that bis information in this respect must have been provid^ 
by a military man. who happened to know many but not all 
of them by name — thus, surprisingly enough, most of the 
eastern legions are not mentioned at all, and as far as the 
legions actually included are concerned, some surprising mis¬ 
takes are made in their location: the clearest case is that 
of // Augu$ta in Britain, which Ptolemy places at hca 
Dwnnoniorum (Exeter) instead of at hca in the territory of 
the SUures (Caerleon on Usk in Monmouthshire). Presumably 
his infomant mentioned that // Augusta was stationed 
at Isca in Britain, and the only Isca which Ptolemy's main 
source recorded was the cantonal capital of the Dumnonii (if 
his main source was Marinus, its disregard of Caerleon would 
not be surprising, for excavation has made it dear that that 
legionary fortress was founded by Frontinus in the period 
74-78). The references to legions, then, are late insertions 
into the text, made by Ptolemy himself. 

The main body of his British section, dearly taken over 
from the work of Marinus, falls into two distinct portions. The 
first is derived from a Handbook for Mariners, and gives a 
coastwise itinerary round the shores of Britain; here the 
mouths of rivers, an occasional port or roadstead and prominent 
headlands, are the items included. The second portion gives 
a list of the principal states of Britain, “ listing them from north 
to south and mentioning, under each state, such "towns" 
within its territory as had details of latitude and longitude 
recorded of them in Ptolemy's source. By "towns" it will 
be best to suppose that Ptolemy understood "places", with¬ 
out spedficalJy considering what sort of place any given one 
might be; in some cases there is reason to suppose that a 
native hill-fort might be intended, in others a Roman fort. 
But \riiat is more important to note is that Ptolemy was not 
claiming to include a complete list of the principal towns of 
’ Jakrbach f. Alt 9 rtums)iunde VI, 19x3, 205 f, 

• I prefer the tem "states” to "tribes”, since the latter word might 
^ggest savages, such as were not to be found in the greater part of 
Britain. 
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Britain, any more than ot any other province; he was merely 
aiming at includii^ enough places to provide a map-mater 
with a fairly adequate biic framework for a more detailed 
map of the Roman world as a whole or of a particular province. 

As far as the Brigantes are concerned, the places which 
Ptolemy assigns to their territory reach as far north as Bin- 
Chester in County Durham, but do not come as far north as 
South Shields, Coibridge, Brampton, and Birrens (the line 
inscriptions have given us); but it seems dear that the three 
states that bordered on the Brigantes to the north (Novantae, 
Sclgovae, and Votadini) covert the Scottish Lowlands from 
Galloway to Berwickshire and north Northumberland^ and 
there is nothing in Ptolemy to forbid the assumption that the 
northern limit of Briganhan territory came more or less on the 
line which Hadrian adopted in 122 for the construction of his 
Walt. Indeed, if we accept the inscription from Birrens as 
indicating that, in the west, Brigantian territory spilt over a 
little to the north of that line, it may well be that the establish¬ 
ment of ontlyiQg forts, as part of the Hadrianic scheme, repre¬ 
sents the result of a compromise: we may suppose that the 
general intention was that the new frontier ^ould shut off 
the Brigantes from their northern neighbours, but because the 
geography of the Tyne-Solway Une was exceptionally suitable 
for the Wall, Hadrian dedded to leave a small fraction of the 
Brigantes outside it — yet they would need to be controlled, 
if not protected, and so forts were established at BewcastJe, 
Netherby, and Birrens. 

We have worked back from the lime of Pius to that of 
Hadrian. One of the most striking results of recent study of 
Hadrian's Wall has been the emergence of evidence for a 
remarkable succession of changes in its structure and, by dear 
mference, in the methods of its control. The first simple 
scheme, which Hadrian or his new governor, Aulus PJatorius 
Nepos, laid down in 122, was for a Wall manned solely by 
gendarmerie (as we may conveniently describe them) — the 
garrisons of the milecastles and turrets. But before long it 
was found necessary to build forts, for infantry battalions and 
cavalry regiments, on the line of the Wall itself; and the 
structural relationship of the cavalry forts to the Wall proves 
beyond doubt that ffieir garrisons were intended to be used 
mainly against a northern enemy. The S3^tem was soon 
extended by a series of forts, connected by mile-fortlets and 
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watcli-towers, along the Cumberland coast; on the Wall itself, 
additional forts were inserted, as if to close inconvenient gaps 
in the series of military key-points, from time to time up to 
the last year or two of Hadnan’s reign. Here we have all the 
indications of a period of increasing military pressure on a 
frontier which, in its original form, had been devised to suit 
normally peaceful conditions; the simple passport and customs 
line had been converted into the base-line for an expeditionary 
force, if not a defensive barrier. 

When we turn to the history of the period, scanty as it is, 
we have substantial supporting evidence. The coinage of 
Hadrian's reign* includes two distinct series of issues in 
commemoration of warfare in Britain; the first can be assigned 
without question to the opening years of the reign, terminating 
well before the building of the Wall; but the second belongs 
to the last four or five years, being assigned on what seem 
adequate grounds to the period 134-138. That fact, taken in 
conjunction with the structural evidence that we have been 
considering, is strongly suggestive of a hitherto unsuspected 
second major war in Britain in Hadrian's reign; and there 
are other pointers still to be noted. First, two inscriptions** 
record the careers of equestrian officers who took part in a 
British expedition in the time of Hadrian. In each case it has 
been customary to interoret the expedition as that which 
followed quickly after Hadrian's accession in August 117, 
when the Augustan History records that there was war in 
Britain; but in neither case can so early a dating stand; I 
hope to discuss the evidence in detail on another occasion, but 
at present it will be sufficient to note that boffi careers are best 
compatible with the expedition in question coming after rather 
than before 130. That will explain two further points. In 
132 the last of the great Jewish risings made Hadrian 
concentrate the whole of his energies on Judaea; as Cassius 
Dio puts it,** he sent the ablest of his generals against the 
Jews, and the first of these generals was Julius Severus, then 
governor of Britain. What (we may ask) was the ablest of 
Hadrian's generals doing in Britain, if the militaiy situation 
in that province vras not a strained one? Then, the orator 

* Cf. now Gilbert Askew’s posthumons work. The Coinage of Eoman 
Britain, PP> 

*»ILS 27*6, *735. 

’’ Dio, 69, 53. 
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Cornelius Fronto, writing shortly after i6i, to console Lucius 
Verus on the reverses recently sustained in the Parthian war, 
and quoting former cases of Roman defeats in the early stages 
of a campaign, reminded Vems how, in Hadrian's day, great 
casualties had been suffered by the Romans in Judaea and in 
Britain.^* On a perspective view of Hadrian's reign, the main 
occasion for Roman casualties in Judaea was in 132 and the 
next year or two; Fronto's order seems to indicate that the 
trouble in Britain came later — when, as we have scon, there 
is coin evidence for warfare in progj^. Wc may therefore 
be justified in reconstnictiDg the sequence of evente in Britain, 
under Hadrian, somewhat as follows: 

(<2) On his accession in 117 there was trouble in the island, 
hut it bad been dealt with well before 122, when Hadrian 
himself inaugurated a new frontier, the purpose of which was 
to separate the subject Brigantian state from the states further 
north, direct control of which Rome no longer chose to 
maintain. 

(6) The new frontier, as originally planned, proved un¬ 
successful: the northern states reacted to it sharply, and 
increasing military action was required to maintain it; hence 
the senes of new forts, the gradual concentration of the army 
of Britain on or close to the frontier, and the despatch to 
Britain of Julius Severus (which can be dated fairly closely to 
130). As long as he remained on the spot, we may suppose, 
the situation was kept in hand; but once he left for Ju^ea, 
and a less able commander took his place, the trouble came 
to a head with active campaigning, serious casualties, and the 
need for substantial reinforcement such as those brought from 
Upper Germany by Pontius Sabinus, one of the two equestrian 
officers to whom reference has been made. 

(c) Hadrian died in July 138. Within a year a new 
governor of Britain, LolUus Urbiens, was preparing for decisive 
action,^’ and in 142 his victory over the northern states led 
to the acceptance by Pius of that salutation as imperator; the 
Antonine Wall was built, and Hadrian's frontier-system given 
up (once more, this is a contribution made by archeology in 

** ProBto. U. p. 22 (ed, Haines): svo vtstre Hadtiano impfriu/n 
opUnmte quantum nriZiium ab Iuda 4 is. ab Bfitanuis caesum. 

As an inscri^on found at Corbridge in Korthumherland tells us, 
he was having budding of some Idnd done there ic 139: cf. AA4 XIII, 
193d, 274 f. aud Gemunia 20, 1936. it i. 
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rec«Dt y&ars, still not as well known as it deserves to be). 
To judge by the coin evidence, there was a lull between the 
trouble which followed the departure of Julius Severus and 
the offensive conducted by Lollius Urbicus; and what brought 
that lull to an end must have been the Brigantian raid on the 
Genunian district, of which Pausanias has preserved the record. 

That brings us back to Haverffeld's problem. What 
connection can there have been between a campaign which 
carried the Romans back to the Forth-CIyde line (and beyond), 
and the Brigantian state, all but a fraction of which lay to the 
south of Hadrian's Wall? And how can the annexation of 
the territory between the two Walls be regarded as depriving 
the Brigantes of a great part of their tenitory? That j$ the 
riddle which we must set ourselves to answer if we can. 

To answer it. we must move backward into the first century. 
Tacitus is our main authority for the relationship between 
Rome and the Brigantes from the CJaudian conquest to the 
^emorship of Petillius Cerialis (71-74). But his evidence, 
in its surviving form, is fragmentary, and needs to be pieced 
together with care. In the Agricnla,'* he records how Cerialis 
attacked the Brigantian state, accounted the most populous 
one in all Britain; he fought many battles (in some of which 
Agiicola himself, then commander of the twentieth legion, took 
a di^nguished part), and succeeded in conquering or at least 
fighting over a great part of Brigantian territory. In the 
Hisiories,^* under the year 60. Tacitus tells how active warfare 
broke out again between the Romans and the Brigantes under 
the leadership of Venutius; and reference to the Artnals^* shows 
that that was merely the recrudescence of trouble which had 
begun in the governorship of Didius Callus, in 51 or 5a. Both 
in tile Annals and in the HistorUs Tacitus ref^ specifically to 
the domestic trouble between Cartimandua and Venutius 
(which was the prelude to Roman intervention) in such terms 
as to make it plain that Venutius was supported not only by 
an important fraction of the Brigantes themselves, but also by 
warriors from elsewhere: in the Annais he speaks of Venutius's 
picked force invading Cartimandua’s kingdom, and in the 
HisMes he jrots it that Venutius summoned allies, and was 
joined by Bngantian rebels. Kow as far as we can judge 
'* Agric. vj cf, also p. xo f. above, 

3. 45. 

Ann 14 , 40 . 
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toe southern frontier of the Brig antes, at that period, marched 
with toe northern frontier of the Qaudian province; the allies 
whom Venutius summoned to his support must surely have 
come from farther north. That, in its turn, will presumably 
mean that when the time came, in the governorship of Cerialis, 
for closing toe account with Venutius and his supporters, it 
would not be sufficient to confine operations to the territory of 
what we may call Brigantia proper: bis northern alhcs would 
still have to be dealt with, even if he himself was not able to 
fall back upon them in face of the advancing Romans. 

Nearly forty years aro Mr J. P. Bushc-Fox pointed out, 
in a stimulating paper/’ that the figured samian brou^t to 
light when foundations were being dug for the extension of 
TulUe House in Carlisle, included so hi^ a proportion of early 
pieces as to suggest the possibility that toe first Roman occupa> 
tion of Carlisle should be assigned to Cerialis rather than 
Agricola. His view did not win universal acceptance; Haver- 
field, in particular, received it with scepticism. But the more 
one learns of the figured samian which the army of Britain was 
using under the intervening governor, Julius Fxontinus {74-7S) 
— as a long succession of excavations in Wales has in recent 
years enabled us to do — the earlier that Carlisle material 
looks; and I do not think toat any serious question remains, 
that Mr Bushe-Fox was right in his inference. And when one 
bears in mind the position of Carlisle, almost at the limit of 
Brigantian territory proper, it is not perhaps an unduly rash 
inference that it was one of toe most impor^t of the military 
objectives of Cerialis to occupy it, to plant a strong garrison 
there, and thus to shut off those northern allies from further 
intervention in Brigantian affairs. 

It would take too long to argue the point now, but It seems 
a reasonable inference that b^ore Dere Street was built, to 
cany the main Roman trunk line from York into Scotland, 
the principal northward route followed by early man was over 
Stainmore, across the Cumberland plain and so into Dumfries¬ 
shire; and that is toe line of toe Roman road from York to 
Carlisle, Birrens and beyond. Wc may be justified, I suspect, 
in supposing that the Votadini of Northumberland and the 
eastern Lowlands were either pro*Roman or neutral, and that 
the main force of Venutius’s supp>orters was found among toe 
Selgovae and Novantae in the centre and the west: and :t would 
Arckaoio^a LXIV, 29x3. 295 f. 
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be logical, in that case, for Cehalis to iiia lirst at secui^ 
Carlisle, aod then perhaps to mop up all the centres of Venutian 
resistance to the south of it. But we can hardly exclude the 
possibility that his campaigns continued northwards into 
Scotland; for when we turn to examine what Tacitus has to 
say about the governorship of Agricola, it is most remarkable 
that, for all the superficial impression of active operations in 
his nanative, it is not until the fifth season of his governorship 
that Tacitus is able to credit Agricola with meeting tribes 
previously unknown, and his advance to the Tay was not 
accompanied by any fighting that Tacitus could record.'* 
That surely indicates that the back of resistance had been 
well and truly broken, far beyond the northern frontier of 
Brigantia proper; and we should not be surprised to find that 
it was Cerialis and not Agricola who was the first Roman 
governor to lead the army of Britain into Scotland. That 
need not mean that we must abandon the use of the term 
“Agricolan^' for the Flavian forts which have been identified, 
and in many cases excavated, in Scotland. For it is clear 
that much of the time and the energies of Cerialis must have 
been devoted to active operations in the field, which do not 
provide many occasions for the construction of permanent 
forts; the forts and the roads belong to a later stage in the 
establishment of Roman control — and it is precisely such a 
stage that the governorship of Agricola, as recorded by Tacitus, 
must be read as describing. Agricola led his armies in person, 
but it was over tenitoiy that had already been explored; he 
selected the sites for forts — but that is enough to show that 
the period of active campaigning was over, and the time for 
planting the framework of permanent control had been reacbed- 
One day, perhaps, we shall find clear traces of Cerialis in 
Scotland; but it will not be in the forts that the evidence will 
come to light.** Rather should we expect to find it in some 
of the temporary camps, such as those which Dr St. Joseph's 
recent air-photographs have revealed so fantastically clearly, 
that one could almost go straight to the rubbish-pits from 
which datable material may one day be dug up. 

“ Ct. p. xj f. above. 

>* I except Apnaadale which, ae 1 have indicated, seems adsigoable 
to the Boraemmost territory o* the Bri^ntes; Mr Jeho Clarke has 
already made oot a stroogf caae for ae 9 i£:ai&g to Cerialis the earliest 
Roisao fort at Miltoo (Tassieeholm), which might peihaps be regarded 
as an outpost of that governors strong-point at Carlisle, 
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Before I try to cany Roman contact with Scotland any 
further back, it will be as welt to attempt a further clarifica¬ 
tion of the sitoations with which Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
had to deal, in tl^e light of the picture of Venutius and his 
northern allies which has been emerging in the fore^ng para¬ 
graphs. It is a commonplace that mudi of the teritory which 
Agricola had planned to include in the province of Britain, 
ai^ in which he had established forts and roads, had been 
given up long before Hadrian built his Wall. Fifteen years 
or so ago, Dr Davies Pryce and I argued that the withdrawal 
took effect before the close of the first' century; Sir Cttorge 
Macdonald rejected oui arguments, and urged that the (Tcdit 
(if that is the right word) should be given to Trajan rather 
than Domitian; but the point is happily immaterial in the 
present context.*® What does seem fairly clear is that 
Hadrian's new linear frontier was intended to shut oft the 
Brigantes from further contact with their northern allies — to 
allow the philo-Roman section of the state to establish its 
ascendancy (we may think), and to make sure that there was 
no recurrence of a situatioa such as that which had led to all 
the trouble in the days of Didius Callus. But in the eyes of 
the army of Britain it might well seem that those northern 
allies were really part of the Brigantian problem — had they 
not provided Venutius with the hard core of his supporters? 
And the history of those structural changes on Hadrian's Wall, 
to which I have already referred more than once, seems to 
suggest that the problem became more and more aggravated 
as Hadrian's reign continued. It was not merely that the 
people to the north of the Wall needed more and more troops 
based on the Wall to keep them under control; the construction 
of the Vallum surely shows that there was trouble of some 
kind to the south of the Wall as vrell. Whatever its precise 
planned purpose, the Vallum (as we now know) was con¬ 
structed after the first stage of building the Wall itself, and 
its effect was to protect the rear of im Wall at least from 
"broken men from tribes the Romans had defeated” (as R. S. 
Ferguson put it, more than sixty years ago), I suggest that 
one of its chief functions was to prevent anti-Roman Brigan- 
tians from crossing the frontier and joining their one-time 
allies to the north of the Wall. 

For the details of the argument cf. J.R.S. IX rix XXV 59 f, 
and xfi7 f., XXVTI« f., XXVTII 141 f. and XXIX 5 f. 
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But the sequel suggests that many of them must have 
succeeded, and it will help us to interpret the statement of 
Pausanias if we may go a little beyond our direct evidence, 
and suppose that there was gradually growing up, to the north 
of the Wall, what may reasonably to-day be described as a 
"Free Brlg;dntian movement", beyond the reach of Roman 
authority. We do not in fact need to think only of modem 
times, and of the corresponding situations in many parts of 
the world during World War 11 . Something of the same 
kind had occurred in Gaul and Britain between Caesar's day 
and the Claudian invasion: discontent with Roman rule in 
Gaul led many Gallic notables and their supporters to cross hie 
Channel, and as time went on, so anti'Romaii feeling in Britain 
received more and more support, and the expedition which 
Claudius successfully mounted in a.d. 43 was the logical 
consequence of the whole series of events. It was not in fact 
described by contemporary writers as that emperor's conquest 
of Catd; but by British aich«ologists, who have leaml to talk 
of Bel^c Britain as one of their dearest commonplaces, the 
point will be well taken, 1 hope. 

We may therefore, if I am right, interpret the passage in 
Pausanias, which has prompted this discussion, as referring 
to action by Pius, through his governor LolUus Urhicus — 
not against the Brigantian canton south of Hadrian's Wall, 
with capital at Aldborongh in safe proximity to the legionary 
fortress at York: its nobles were no doubt for the most pert 
the sons or grandsons of the Cartimanduan faction, loyal sub¬ 
jects of the Empire, who had learnt the benefits of education 
and comfort, baths and all — but against the untamed people 
of Free Brigantia, whose hard core of northern tribesmen had 
now been reinforced by all the malcontents of the canton. The 
Genunian district still eludes our precise grasp: but on this view 
it will be somewhere close to the Wall, and beyond it rather 
than to the south — otherwise, the raid of which Pausanias 
wrote would have involved aggression against the Romans 
themselves; and if I am right about the philo-Roman sym'- 
pathies of the Votadini, it was perhaps a portion of their 
territory against which the Free Brigantes vented their spleen. 

At all events, there is no doubt at all as to the area in which 
Lollius Urhicus and his forces operated. From Hadrian's 
Wall he advanced on a broad front into Scotland, presently 
establishing a new frontier-line from Forth to Clyde, and 
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controlling the territory between there and the former frontier 
by a network of roads, with forts at key points such as that at 
Ciraeid, four miles north of Dumfries, excavated by this 
Society in 1939, and fortlets like those which Mr Clarke has 
examined at Durisdeer and Tassiesholm elsewhere in the 
Society's territory. And it was no doubt from the area which 
he thus restored to Roman control that Lollius CJrbicus obtained 
the young men of military age whom ho exported to Upper 
Germany, where they turn up in 145 and the following years, 
organist in numeri BriUonum, complete with ofiicers drawn 
from the army of Britain (as Friedrich Drexel convincingly 
showed, by an analysis of the distinctive style of the inscrip¬ 
tions and sculptures which these units set up in their new 
province* 

In the course of his operations, before ever the time came 
for building the Antonine Wall or the network of roads and 
forts to the south of it, Urbicus had at least one major battle 
to fight: otherwise there would have been no occasion for the 
salutation of Pius as ifnp&rator, an honour reserved to com¬ 
memorate an important victory. It seems possible that that 
battle took place not far from this district, in the heart of 
Selgovian territory. 

Just under twenty years ago the late James Curie published 
his inventory of objects of Roman and provincial Roman 
origin found on sites in Scotland not definitely associated with 
Roman constructions.** Perhaps the most remarkable object 
of all was the marble head, "dug up in the eighteenth century 
near the site of an old chapel near Hawkshaw, in the Peebles¬ 
shire parish of TweedsmuirOf its Roman origin there is no 
question; its dating is not so certain, Compet^t authorities 
have assigned it to die time of Trajan, though that cannot be re¬ 
garded as more than a teyminus ante quern non. to judge by the 
observations of I. A. Richmond and Raymond Lantier, which 
Dr Curie quoted; the closing years of Trajan seem to be the 
earliest date on stylistic grounds, and at that period it is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that the Romans still occupied territory so far 
north as Hawkshaw. It would seem, therefore, that its dating 
may have to be pushed on to the early years of Pius; and that 
bri^s me to an even more exciting point about the statue to 
which the head must originally have belonged. 'The point 
** Germania 6. igii, 31-37: d. also 20. 1936, 21 £. 

Proe. SoG, Ant. Scot. llXVl, 1932, 277*397. 
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is one which 1 owe to Professor Richmond, though 1 am not 
sure to what extent he would be prepared to follow me in my 
application of it. He suggests that the statue was set up, not 
in a Roman fort (Dr Curie tentatively suggested that it might 
have been brought from Lyne, the nearest known fort, but 
that is a long way for the marble head to be canied, and it 
was not the sort of booty that it would be profitable for a 
looter to carry off with him into the hills), but on some monu¬ 
mental structure, hypotkesi set up not far from the find-spot 
of the head, which can hardly have been anything other than 
the memorial of a great victory. That is to say, we have in 
the Hawkshaw head at least the suggestion that the parish of 
Tweedsmuir was the scene of a major Roman victory, wl^h 
it may seem easiest to connect with that won by LoUius Urbicus 
against the last of the Free Brigantes. Professor Lantier 
regarded the head as a portrait, but not one of Trajan or piy 
other emperor: can it be that it is a portrait of LoUius Urbicus 
himself? That might perhaps explain the somewhat archaic 
style of the hair-dressing (as dating it to the time of Pius would 
apparently require us to describe it): for Xx)llius Urbunis was 
not by birth and upbringing a Roman of Italy — his home 
was in North Africa; and it is a commonplace that old styles 
and old fashions linger longest in distant colonies, when they 
are already outmoded in the metropolis. 

There we must leave the Hawkshaw head, hoping perhaps 
that before long a happy chance (if not a methodical search) 
may bring to light the remains of the monument itself. But 
if it commemorates the victory won by LoUius Urbicus, there 
is a further piece of evidence for a Roman victory, in an 
earlier period, somewhere in the same part of Scotland. Just 
over a year ago Professor Richmond and Mr 0 . G. S. Craw¬ 
ford published their long-awaited study of the British section 
of the Ravenna Cosmography** — a seventh-centui^ compila¬ 
tion, which derives its long Usts of names of countries, towns 
and rivers from a road-map such as that which has survived, 
from the ancient world, as the so-called '‘Peutinger Table". 
Among a sequence of pJace-names which they show convinc¬ 
ingly to have been in the south-west of Scotland, the place 
next before TrimuHtium (Newstead) is called, apparently in 
the locative case, VenuUo. It is difficult to avoid connecting 
it with the name of Venutius, once husband and later enemy 
as Afckaologia XCIIT, 1949, l*jO> 
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o£ Cartiniandua, &Qd for twenty years the leading opponent of 
the Roman arms in Britain. We have seen that the allies, on 
whom he called to support him against his former wife, came 
from the Lowlands; does this place-name preserve the memory 
of the unrecorded battle in which he made his last stand? 

But it will be well to recall that we do not know when that 
last battle was fought. Venutius was still active in 69, as we 
have seen; and it is perhaps simplest to suppose that he was 
still the leader of the Brigantes when Cetialis led the army of 
Britain against them, and fought the hard battles to which we 
have passing references in the Agricola. No doubt the missing 
books of the Histories, jf they had only survived, would have 
given us the stoty in detail. But it is worth noting that the 
poet Statius credits the predecessor of Cerialis, Vettius Bolanus, 
with having dedicated trophies won in battle from a British 
king — and though Tacitus suggests that Bolanus was inactive 
against the enemy, that statement applies strictly to 69, when 
the dvil wars of the Year of the Four ^perore were still in 
progress; there is still time for the first actions against Venutius 
and his supporters to have taken place in 70, and for the king 
defeated by Bolanus to have been Venutius himself. I have 
spoken with some confidence of Cerialis penetrating to Carlisle, 
and operating in the Lowlands of Scotland; in view of what 
Statius has to tell us, the possibility cannot be excluded, for 
all that Tacitus has to say about Bolanus. that it was the 
latter who set the ball rolling. 

But in considering the first Roman contact with Scotland, 

1 do not think that we can be justified in regarding either 
Cerialis or Bolanus as necessarily the first governor of Britain 
to send troops into that country, if not to enter it in person, I 
have mentioned already that the first conflict between Venutius 
and Cartimandua broke out in 51 or 52; and Tacitus records, 
iri tile AhhoIs, that after Venutius had invaded the queen's 
kingdom, Roman cohorts were sent to her support, and pre¬ 
sently a legion too (no doubt, the Ninth, from Lincoln) was 
sent; where these Roman troops operated, in support of the 
Brigantian loyalists, cannot be known: but the possibility is 
not excluded that a flying column, with a less senior officer in 
charge of it, might have penetrated into Aimandale in the 
fifties, long before Vespasian had been thought of as a candidate 
for the throne. And even such an officer might have had a 
predecessor on the same route. 
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Tacitus in the Annals devoted three sections to describing 
events in Britain. The first section, covering the Oaudian 
invasion and the whole of the governorship of Aulus PlautLus, 
is lost, and all that we have to indicate its scope is a tantalising 
reference back, in the second one, when Venutius is brought 
on to the scene. After the capture of Caratacus, Tadtos 
writes, Venutius the Brigantian was the oustanding general (of 
the Britons), "as 1 have noted above", long faithful to the 
Romans and defended by their arms while he was the husband 
of Cartimandua. This can only mean that within the four 
years when Plautius was in Britain (43-47), there were Roman 
tix»ops operating in Brigantian territory, in support of its ruling 
house; and as Professor Momigliano has recently pointed out,*^ 
some of his contemporaries credited Vespasian, who com¬ 
manded // Augusta under Plautius, with penetrating into 
Caledonia in that period- When we remember that later 
writers claim that Claudius received the submission of Thule 
(a claim that Tacitus was at pains, in the Agricola, to give his 
father-in-law the nearest approach to credit for), it will not 
seem out of the question that some Romans may have made 
their way, if only on reconnaissance with Brigantian guides, 
into Scotland before ever Plautius left Britain or the trouble 
between Cartimandua and Venutius came to a head. But 
that brings me into speculative fields, into which it would be 
beyond my brief to venture; my main purpose will have 
served if I have been able to convey some idea of the fluidity 
which must have prevailed on the northern frontier of the 
Roman province, for a generation after the Claudian invasion, 
and of the extent to which the Roman advances under 
Vespasian and again in the governorship of Lollius Urbicus 
must have been conditioned by the alliance between Venutius 
and his northern supporters. As for Ptolemy's source, or 
rather the source on which Marinus of Tyre relied, it may 
well have been Claudian in date, for all that some of the place- 
names in Scotland can only have been added after Roman 
armies had fought there and Agricola's forts had been built. 


s* Ann. ti. 40- 

J.R.S. XL, jg50. 4» f. 
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ROMAN LAW AND ROMAN BRITAIN" 

• Durham VnivtrsUy Journal. March 1947, 58-63, 

The Corpus /«ns includes & large quantity of material 
of interest to the historian, and espedafiy ^e social historian, 
quite apart from its primary value for the study of Roman 
law. Much of it, indeed, is technical and dull except to the 
legal specialist, though even where Titius and Seius (the John 
Doe and Richard Roe of the Roman jurists) mask the real 
actors in a case, we may sometimes detect as piquant a story 
as ever adorned the police-court news in a modern newspaper; 
and it sometimes happened that the classical jurists reported, 
and Justinian's codifiers preserved, full details of names and 
cases, giving us useful sidelights on the private life of historical 
characters, or preserving the names of governors and magis¬ 
trates of whom history has no other record. There is a great 
mass of miscellaneous information, on the life and manners of 
governors and governed, embedded in these cases; they allow 
us to watch the emperor's privy council in session, a banker 
conducting his business — or a senator's son evolving an 
ingenious scheme for robbing temples^; the finest and the most 
ignoble traits of human deader are illustrated by concrete 
examples, and the habits of all ranks in society are to be seen 
all the more con\^ncjngly because of their matter of fact 
presentation: the satires of a Juvenal are bound to exaggerate 
or distort the truth, but the jurists provide us with an undis¬ 
torted minor of their times. 

They provide, incidentally, a useful harvest for the prosopo- 
grapher; there are many provincial governors and odier 
senators known onlv from passages in the Digest which, with 
the Codes, contributes substantially to the Fasti of some 
provinces, such as Syria or Africa. Britain, by comparison, 
comes off very badly, but it will be worth while to see what 
material there is which relates directly or indirectly to it; and 

* Cf. Dig. i 8 . 4, 3: x6, 3, 28: 48. xj, 12, 
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such an examination may be usefully supplemented by a brief 
survey of the part played in foimulating and administering 
Roman law by senators or equestrians whose names occur in 
the historical records of Roman Britain; in that connection 
the present paper may serve to illustrate certain aspects of the 
dev^opment of Roman legal science, the subject of a recent 
book-* 

A large proportion of the imperial rescripts quoted in the 
Corpus luris were issued to provincial governors, in reply to 
legal problems referred to the emperor by them; in many cases, 
but very far from all, the extracts in the Corpus include the 
governor's name and that of his province. There are only 
two such references to governors of Britain. The first, Digtst 
28, 6, 2, 4, is a rescript of Scverus and Caracalla to Virius 
Lupus I the first governor appointed by them to Britain after 
the overthrow of Clodius Albinus at Lugdunum on 19 February 
107; Cassius Dio records how Lupus bought peace from the 
hfaeatae in the north, while archeology has shown that he was 
faced with the need to rebuild the whole fabric of military rule 
throughout the frontier area, and inscriptions from Ilkley, 
Bowes and Corbridge attest his work of reconstruction; ^ 
rescript referred to in the Digest shows that he was not too 
busy with his military duties to attend to his functions as Chief 
Justice of tile province, for it deals with an inheritance problem. 
The second reference, Cod. Theod. 11, 7, 2, casts a tantalising 
gleam of light on post-Diocletianic Britain; it is a rescript of 
Constantine toe Great, dated 20 November 310, to Pacatianus. 
Vicar of Britain, and dealing (rather obscurely, for the text 
seems to be corrupt) with the liability of town councillors for 
the payment to the Treasury of taxes due from their tenants.* 
By now, the Roman world was one of increasing specialisation; 
civil and military careers had been completely separated, and 
the Vicar performs, in the fourth centwy, toe adminstrative 
and legal functions which were previou^y only a part, and 
sometimes only a very small part, of the duties of the earlier 
legatus Augusii pro praetore: in a military province such as 
Britain, his duties as commander-in^chief must often have 

* F, Schalz, History of Aotmin Legal Science. 1946 [; ct. ako toe 
uQsi^ed review, D.U.J., March *947, 75 f.] 

s For an u^eolcoa a^oifipt to explain toe slgntocance of tola paeeage. 
cf. now Mr C. S. Stevens’s ^per, ”A posable conflict of laws in Roman 
Britain”, in J.R.S. XXX^ 3947. * 3 *** 34 « 
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bulked largest, as they did with Agricola in the Flavian period. 
It is of interest to note that the Vicar has some say in hmndal 
matters; from the earliest days of the Principate these had 
been the special coricem of the procurators, and a wise governor 
interfered in them as little as possible*; yet cases were bound 
to arise in which governor and procurator were both concerned, 
calling for tact diplomacy on both sides/ and such cases 
must have become ii acy&ng more common under the 
elaborate Diocletianic bureaucracy — the Vicar might well be 
thankful that he had no military duties to distract him from 
his other ofhce work. 

'There is a further case, in which Britain is not indeed 
mentioned, but there is reason to believe that the governor 
concerned was serving in that province. It is a rescript of 
Hadrian, Dig. a8, 3, 6, 7, to Pompeius Falco,‘ transferred to 
Britain from Lower Moesia in 118 (within a year of Hadrian's 
accession) and superseded by Platoiius Nepos, the builder of 
the Wall, in 122; thereafter he served as proconsnl of Asia for 
a year, before retiring to private life and experiments in arbori> 
culture. The rescript dealt with the disposal of the estate of 
a legionary who had committed suicide (hence the case could 
not relate to the period of his proconsulship, for there were no 
legionaries in Asia); unless the soldier had committed suicide 
to avoid the consequences of an offence against mihtary law, 
Hadrian ruled, his will was to remain valid (if he had made 
one): otherwise his property was to go to his next-of-kin or, 
if he bad none, to the legion in wluch he had served. A 
consideration of dates will ^ow that the odds are rather better 
than four to one in favour of this episode relating to Falco’s 
governorship of Britain, when a decisive victory was won 
against the northern tribes, and the way was clear^ for a new 
definition of the frontier, once Hadrian himself had considered 
the problem on the spot. 

In another instance there is a much less certain possibility 
of a British connection. There is a rescript of Antoninus Pius, 
50, I, II, to an otherwise unknown Lentulus Verus (by 
the context, either a provincial governor or a senatorial 
magistrate), dealing with the legal OabiUty of colleagues in a 

< Dig. X, 16, 9. 

* Cf. T&citus. Agricola 9, 

* The MSS. read Pomponim. wioagly; his career is givea by IXS 
1C35; oa arboriculture cf. Pronto. I, p. 140 (ed. Haines). 
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magistracy; now the fragmentary diploma found some years 
ago at Colchester, probaUy assignable to a.d. 159 (two years 
before the death of Pius) gives as governor of Britain — ]a«tts 
Len^ — Lentulus seems the only reasonable cognoTnen to 
restore, and it may therefore have been to a governor of Britain 
that that rescript was issued. His predecessor in Britain, Cn. 
Julius Verus, may be the same as the Julius Verus to whom, 
a few years later, Marcus and Verus issued a rescript, Dig. 48, 
16, 18, but he had left Britain before their accession, so that 
in this case the history of the province is not in question. The 
same must be said of the references to two men attested as 
legionary commanders in Britain at the turn of the second and 
third centuries, Claudius Hieronymianus of VI Victrix {Dig. 
33, 7, 12, 40, quotes a property case in which he was con¬ 
cerned while living in Italy) and L. Julius JuJianus of // 
AagusUt (undoubtedly the same as the addressee of a rescript 
from Severus and Caiacalla, Dig. 48, 21, 2).* 

Rescripts were quoted from the files of the emperor's legal 
secretariat; but toe DigtU also quotes cases beard by 
magistrates or provincial governors, which happen to have 
come to the notice of the jurists who placed them on record. 
Two such cases concern Britain. The first, Dig. 36, 3 , 48, 
comes from Javolcnus Priscus, the eminent jurist whose literary 
criticism caused the younger Pliny to wonder if he was really 
sane*; it arises out of the will of a chief pQot in the Britito 
fleet, who left his property to a ship's captain in trust for an 
infant son; the larier died before coming of age; should the 
ship’s captain or the chief pilot’s brother-in-law, as nert-of- 
kin, inherit the property? This case no doubt came before 
Javolenus \7hen he was serving in Britain as legatus iwidicus, 
a post established in the Flavian period, perhaps when Agricola 
himself was governor; Javolenus held it circa a.p. 84-86. The 
other case, less obviously relating to Britain, is that of the 
slave-woman quoted by Pompomus {Dig- 49, 15, 6): con¬ 
demned to hard labour in the salt-works, thence carried off by 
bandits from across the frontier, sold by them and repurchased 
by her owner, the centurior) Cocceius Fiimus — to whom the 

’ XVI 130, cf, J.R.S. XXVUI, 228: tlJA readiiw here propowd 
based od a receat examiaation (A photographs of ue fragment. 

* Cf, vn 340 = ILS 4384 for Cl. Hieronymianus. XI 4182 and VII 
480 for Julhjs Julianna. 

* Pliny, S-p. 6, 15, 
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Treasury had to refund the cost of repurchase; I have shown 
elsewhere^ that there is good reason to suppose that the episode 
belongs to the period (in the middle of the second century) 
when M. Cocceius Firmus was serving as a centurion of // 
AugMia on the Antonine Wall in Scotland, where several altars 
de{£cated by him have been found. 

The series of extracts closes with two echoes of campaigns. 
Cod, Just. 3, 32, I of 5 May aio is a rescript of Severus and 
CaracaJla issued from York; though Eboraci only appears now 
in that instance, no doubt the other hve rescripts of the same 
year originally carried the same place-reference. It does not 
necessarily follow that the campaign against the Caledonians 
and Maeatae was at a standstill in May 2ro, for that eminent 
jurist, the praetorian prefect Aemilius Papinianus, was himself 
in attendance on the. emperors in Britain, and his legal stafi 
would be able to ensure continued attention to even the dullest 
routine business — and the half-dosen rescripts of this year 
are an exceptionally dull lot. Finally, there is an echo of 
the winter expedition of Constans to Britain in Cod. Theod. 
11,16,5, of 25 January 343, issued from Bononia = Boulogne 
(he was back in Trier, after the successful conclusion of that 
expedition, by the end of June). 

The little group of instances which we have been considering 
touches on several aspects of the Roman legal system; let us 
see how it is illustrated by a survey of the personnel attested 
in the records of Roman Britain. 

It was undesirable, as Agricola leamt from his mother, for 
a Roman senator to devote too much time or enthusiasm to 
the study of philosophy'*; but law was a subject which he 
could not neglect even if he chose. Whether as legislator, 
judge or advocate (and at one time or another he must be all 
of these) he was bound to take cognisance of it; and he might 
go further, if his tastes and abilities led in that direction, and 
specialise in the study of jurisprudence, giving advice to his 
friends and clients, inching such younger men as cared to sit 
at his feet, and influencing a wider circle and, it may be, 
posterity too, by his writings on some branch or even the whole 
field of the law. Roman Britain can show examples to 
illustrate all these types of legal activity. 

Pro(. Sm. Anl. Scot. IXX, 1936, 363-377 [idproduced pp. 
87* 103 below]. 

Tacitus, Agrk. 4. 
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First, legisJation. Under the Principate this might in 
practice take the form of a lex ox the more informal senates 
consultum, In each case the outcome of deliberation in the 
senate at Rome, and named after the consul or consuls during 
whose term of office it was issued; or, more commonly as 
years passed by, the erapwr's "Constitutions'' pig. i, 4, i, 
1), often promulgated without reference to the senate (this 
was only one of the ways in which its authority, once supreme 
in the state, was whittled away). There are three 
cortsuUa of interest In the present connection: (a) S. C. 
Osiorianum, named after P. Ostorius Scapula, second governor 
of Roman Britain, whose energetic campaigns are described 
so vividly by Tacitus in the Annals; the year of his suffect 
consulship is unknown, but it can be shown to have been 
either 43 or, less probably, 45: the CQHSulh*m, pre¬ 
served in Dig. 38, 4, I and referred to in 3, 8, 3, 

deals with the status of freedmen; (S^) S. C. Trsbeilianum, on 
fidsicotnmissa, named after the M. Trebellius Maximus who 
was to govern Britain unerxergetically and uneasily from 63 
to 69, finally quanelling with his legionary commanders and 
having to flee the country: he was suffect consul with Annaeus 
Seneca in 56 or possibly 55, and the consultwn (Dig. 

36, I, I, 1-2) was promul^ted on 25 August of one or other 
year; (c) the S. C. which it is convenient to refer to as 
Hosi^num (ILS 6043) was issued on 22 September in the 
consulship of Cn. Kosi(^us Geta aud L. VageUius, most prob¬ 
ably assignable to a.d. 45: Hosidius Geta had distinguished 
himself a few years previously in Manretania, and it seems 
possible that he had commanded one of the four legions of 
the army of invasion under Aulus Plautius in A.D. 43 — the 
subject-matter in this case was the preservation of house 
property in Italy. 

It was an increasingly rare chance for a senator's name to 
be preserved in the Statute Book as mover of a senatus 
cQTiSuUum, but he was bound to spend a large part of his tiiae 
as a judge, whether as praetor in the law-courts, as consul in 
those cases which came before the senate, as governor of a 
province, as member of the emperor's privy council, or in one 
or other of the appointments under the emperor which carried 
judicial duties. The most honourable of these appointments 
was the prefectiu'e of Rome, normally assigned io a senior 
consular, often for life, as a reward for distinguished services 
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to the St&te rather than for special legal eminence (Pegasus, 
prefect of Roman under Domitian, is the only holder of that 
office who was also an eminent jurist); Q. Lollius Urbicus, 
builder of the Antonine Wall in Scotland and the most success* 
ful general of his day, was appointed prefect of Rome by 
Antoninus Pius in or shortly aftW 150, and in 371 the office 
was held by T. Flavius Postumius Varus, who had commanded 
// Augusta in Britain fifteen or twenty years previously. The 
cases quoted from the Dig^t will serve to illustrate the sort 
of judicial business with which provincial governors might have 
to deal, or which they might refer to the emperor for a ruling; 
a governor with military ambitions might find such business 
irksome, as Tadtus points out in dealing with Agricoia's 
governorship of Aquitanica,^* and the military commitments 
in Britain were so considerable that Vespasian or Titus pro¬ 
vided the governor of that province wth a special deputy for 
legal business, the Ugaius iundicus to whom reference has 
already been made; it happens that the first two holders of 
that post known to us illustrate particularly well file two func¬ 
tions still to be described, advocate and jurist. The first was 
C. Salvius Liberalis, whose fearless defence of the Greek 
millionaire Hipparchus won Vespasian's approval'*; he fell 
under a cloud towards the end of Domitian’s rdgn, and was 
probably sent into exile; under Nerva and in the early years 
of Trajan he was back in Rome, and he figures more fiian 
once, as counsel for the prosecution or for the defence, in the 
younger Pliny’s letters'*; Pliny clearly had a high regard for 
his eloquence and legal ability. Advocacy was not a pro¬ 
fession, as it is to-day, so much as one of the duties which 
a wnator undertook on behalf of his clients — whether 
individuals, cities or whole provinces — or friends; nc cases 
are recorded in which the province of Britain, through its 
Council, was concerned, but inscriptions record two senatorial 
patrons of the province, whose duties would include advocacy 
in such cases, namely, M. Vettius Valens in the dosing years 
of Hadrian, and C. Julius Asper in the time of Severus-'* 
The second iuridicus known to ns, and the immediate successor 
of Salvius Liberalis, was the jurist L. Javolenus Piiscus, 

Tadn$. Agrie. 9. 

Saetooiuj. Vast. 13. 

^*Ep. i, ri; 3. 9. 

XI 383 (VeUos) and XIV 1508 (Asper). 
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already mentioned above; despite a full and varied career he 
found time to write voluminously on Roman law — the Digest 
contains a large series of extra^ from his woiks — he was 
for many years head of the Sabinian school of jurists, and he 
has a special claim to fame as the teacher of P. Salvius 
Julianus, the codiher of the Edict. The latter, too, had a 
full public career as magistrate and provincial governor; but 
his activity as a jurist interfered with it to some extent — that 
is the only reasonable explanation of the unduly long interval 
between his consulship (a.d. 148) and his proconsulship of 
Africa {a.d. i 68‘®); and as the second century went on, the 
senatorial jurist was gradually replaced by a new phenomenon, 
the professional equestrian lawyer. 

As early as the time of Aug;ustus the great prefectures of the 
praetorian guard, Egypt, the com supply and the Vi^s, had 
acquired certain judicial functions, and ttie provincial procura¬ 
tors and their immediate superiors, the secretaries of state in 
Rome, were no less liable than senatorial governors to act as 
judges in cases of financial interest or as the emperors' agents 
in the conduct of the law. But under Hadrian there came a 
change which was to have a decisive influence on the develoi^ 
meat of Roman law. The imperial civil service (as it 
is convenient, though not strictly accurate, to call it) had 
hitherto been recruited in the main from senior equestrian army 
oflicers — most of whom had had some legal training and 
experience, indeed, but little opportunity for ttie study of legal 
science — or from flie freedmen of the imperial house, practical 
men of affairs rather than legal specialists. Hadrian estab¬ 
lished a legal appointment, as advocatus iisci or treasury 
counsel, as a new stepping-stone to the higher grades of the 
civil service, thereby (it would seem) encouraging would-be 
members of that service to specialise in the law; and Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius drew the logical consequence from 
that innovation by appointing legal specialists to responsible 
positions in the upper grades of the service. It was not long 
^ore such officials, free from the distractions of senatorial 
office and privileges, began to supplant senators as teachers of 
and writers upon Roman law. 

The fust certain example of the new school of jurists, L, 

Cf. Cagiiat, MerliD sad Cbatdaia. Inter. Ut. d'Afri^ve (1933). 
no. 244. 
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Volusius Maecianus, began his career in the old way, as pre¬ 
fect of a cohort — in Britain — under Hadrian; thereafter 
he transferred to the civil side and held a series of posts, 
culminating in the prefecture of Egypt in a.d. i6i: Pius 
selected him as law tutor to the young Marcus Aurelius, and 
in both reigns his voice carried great sleight in the unperial 
council*^; his writings, like those of Javolenus, are freely 
quoted in the Digest. Ulpius Marcellus is perhaps a memb^ 

die same class; he wrote voluminously on many aspects of 
Roman law under Pius (in whose reign it was surdy too early 
to find an Ulpius in the senate) and Marcus'*; the question of 
identity is still to be settled satisfactorily, but it seems possible 
that late in life be was promoted to senatorial rank, and that 
the jurist was the same as the Ulpius Marcellus, governor of 
Britain, who gave the northern tribes such a thra^ng in the 
early years of Commodus; he was certainly an elderly man, 
and it may be noted that his successor as governor of Britain, 
P. Helvius Pertinax (the later emperor) had similarly been 
promoted from equestrian to senatorial rank fairly late in life. 
Aemilius Papinianus, as we have seen, came to Britain with 
Severus; he and Domitius Ulpianus represent the most flourish¬ 
ing period of legal bureaucracy, when it was almost axiomatic 
that a jurist should be selected for the post of praetorian prefect; 
but it should be remembered that ie flrst such prefect was 
Tarruntenus Patemus, appointed in the dosing years of Marcus, 
and the last was protibly Julius Paulus under Severus 
Alexander; as with prefects of Rome, so with praetorian pre¬ 
fects it was not necessary that they should be specialists in 
jurispr^ence, though the AnConine emperors favoured the 
promotion of jurists to such posts. There is a Julius Paulus 
attested in Britain, as tribune of cokors I Vangionum at Rising- 
ham in Redesdafe; but he cannot be equat^ with the jurist, 
Julius Paulus, for the latter studied under Cervidins Scaevola, 
who rose to praefecHis vigUum in A.D. 176 firiA can hardly 
have continued in active practice much later,'* while the 
RUiogham inscriptions*® cannot well be earlier than the time 

Cl. Dig. 40, y 4a and 37, 14, 17. 

I* The l&test item traceable in his writings is dated a.d. (Die. 
*8* 4> 3)« 

'* aigvaients once advanced lor his activit7 continuing as late 
as tbs isigD of Severos are quite unsatisfactory; he must have been 
well on in years by a.d, 176, 

« Vn 985, 1007. 
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of Severus. But there is an off-chance that an even more 
famous legal writer may have started his career, as Volusius 
Maedanus did, as prefect of a cohort in Britain. 

The jurist Gains, on present evidence, does not fit into the 
clarification so far considered] he was not a senator nor a 
senior ^uestrian official, to judge by his surviving writings 
{there is no independent record of his career), and itis 
co^only assumed, and may well be true, that he was a 
private teacher of law. Mommsen argued, and many subse¬ 
quent writers have followed him, that Gaius came from an 
eastern province, possibly from Alexandria Troas in the 
province of Asia, and that his teaching and writing was done 
there and not in Rome; but the evidence is not decisive, and 
on balance a better case can be made out for him having 
worked in Rome itself. “ The name Gaius has been the main 
stumbling-block, for it is properly a praenomm or first name, 
and it was (as Mommsen observed) an un-Roman practice to 
refer to anyone by his praenomsn alone; but an inscription 
from Maryport in Cumberland” mentions a prefect of cofc. 7 
Hispan^m. P. Cornelius Gaius, from Rome — in this case 
Gains is a cognomen, and so is eligible for such use without 
doing any violence to Roman practice. The Maryport inscrip¬ 
tion seems datable to the time of Hadrian or conceivably the 
closing years of Trajan,** and it seems likely that it was at 
that period tlwt the jurist Gaius beg^ his career; it would be 
an odd coincidence if he and Volusius B^(aecianus first met in 
Britain, before either had attained to a legal eminence 
equalling, in the event, that achieved by any of the senatorial 
jurists of the old school. 


Cl. Kabler m RE Vll 489 f. [For a duller dJscussioa, ef. now 
WoUgaag Kuakd. H^rkunft und soxUUe SUUung d«r rimisektn. 
Ju*isttn. 195 *. z86-2i4,1 
« Vir 37?. 

»» a. L. P. Wefibao in CW2 XXXIX, 1939, 03 f. 



A ROMAN ALTAR FROM BANKSHEAD, AND 
THE IMPERWM GALLIARUM* 
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This inscription, found in the Bankshead milecastle* in 1808, 
presents a problem of dating that has not yet been solved 
satisfactorily. The reading is certain: deo Cocidio witUes 
Ug{ionis) XX V{aleria€) V{ictricis) v{oft*fn) s{olvertmf} 
l{ibsHtes) m{eriio), Apr. et Ruf. co{n)s{uUbus) "to the god 
Cocidius, soldiers of the twentieth legion Valeria Victrix gladly 
and deservedly paid toeii vow, in toe consulship of Apr. and 
Ruf. ’' But among the ccrnsulis ordinari* of the Fasti no such 
pair of names, however they are to be expanded, appears- 
Huebner, indeed, referred to the suffect consulship recorded 
on an inscription Nescania in Baetica,* of P. Seplumius 
Aper and M. Sedatins Severianus; the latter included Rufinns 
among his other names, and from the known details of his 
career Borghesi argued that his consulship must have fallen 
in or shortly after a.d. 153^; thus an approximate date was 
secured for the Bankshead dedication. But there are two 
real drawbacks to Huebner's view. In the first place, if toe 
second consul's names were to be reduced to one, and that 
one abbreviated, it would be reasonable to expect another 
name rather than Rufinus. His full style is recorded on a 
Dacian inscription*: Marcus Sedatius Severianus Inlius Acer 
MetiUus Nepos Rufinus Tiberius Rutilianus Censor — the long 
string of names is typical of the second-century senator; but 
he was normally known as M. Sedatius Severianus (be is so 
' Cf. I. A. Richmond in CWa XXXin 238-440: the text is VH 
8o2 m ILS 4722* [BanJeshead nilecsstle is no, 52, just over two 
miles west of Birdc^ald fort.] 

> □ 2oo8 ■ ILS 3423. 

• Cf. PIR m, S 331 {; the Osti& fasti now conhim that this suSect 
consulship belongs to A.n. 133.] 

* ILS 9487. 
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described, for example, on the Spanish inscription which 
records his consulship), and the proper cognomen to select 
NTOuld therefore have been Severianus, and not the third of 
his other five cognomina. Then, as Dessau pointed out in 
his pa^ on the consulship under the Gallic emperors/ dating 
by sufiect consulships became extremely rare in the provinces 
after the middle of the first century; while in Rome and in 
the official transactions of the central government the names 
of the suflect consuls in office for the time being were regularly 
employed for pu^oses of dating, in the provinces only the 
consules ordinarii, after whom the whole year was named, 
were recognised.* It is difficult to suppose that a detachment 
of the twentieth legion, enpged in work of some kind at one 
of the milecastles on Hadrian's Wall, would have been aware 
which pair of senators were then in office as snffect consuls, 
let alone knowing and selecting the fourth in place of the first 
and customary cognomen of one of them for employment and 
abbreviation on their altar. It seems, therefore, that Hueb- 
ner's attribution must be rejected, and we must look for 
another solution to the problem. 

In the paper to which we have referred, Dessau drew 
attention to the fact that the separatist imperium GalUarum 
of Postumus and his successors (a.d. 259-273)' had consuls 
of its own, since it could not be expected to recognise the 
consuls nominated by the central government, in opposition 
to which it had come into being; and many of these Gallic 
consulships are recorded on coins and inscriptions. Postumus 
is known to have held the office as many as five times, the 
last four occasions certainly falling within the period cd bis 
rule as emperor in Gaul; the second and third consulships of 
Victorinus are recorded on his coins, and ffiree consulships 
of Tetricus on his; and there are other consuls who can be 
shown with certainty or probability to have held office under 

* la fdilanges Soissitr, Paris, 1903 , >€ 5 - 8 . 

^ At first sight the Spanish record of the suSect consulship of 
Septumius Aper and Sedatius Severianus might seem to constitute as 
exception strong eaongb to invelidnte Dessau's reasoning; but it really 
proves the ruJe, for by ^vlng the tna nomina of the saffect consuls 
it emphases hs own exceptional character. It may be conjectured 
that either Aper or Sedatianus had a connection with Keecania; this 
wonid explain the local knowledge of and interset in the consulship. 

* For the chronology of this period, cf. the useful paper by S. BoUo. 
Die Chronclogie dor gwisoken Kaiserj in ArsbefUttehe E93I'Z932, Land, 
1932. 93 J54- 
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the sme regime. Dessau instanced an inscription from the 
north of Spain,* set up in the consulship of Postumus (for the 
fourth time) and Vict{orinus) — the latter presumably the 
same as the later emperor, whose coins as we have seen record 
his subsequent tenures of the office; another, from Gallia 
Lugdunecsis,* giving a pair of consuls, Dialis and Bassus, who 
are unknown to the regular Fasti; and two inscriptions on 
which the consulship of Censor and Lepidus, each for the 
second time, is recorded. Of these one comes from Mains in 
Upper Germany,** and the other from Lancaster**; we may 
now add a third example, found a few years ago at Bonn in 
Lower Germany.'* The distribution of these inscriptions con¬ 
firms the evidence of milestones and other epigraphic texts, 
that Postumus and his successors were in control not only of 
Gaul and the Germanies, but also of Spain and Britain — in 
this case, as in so many more, the Diodetianic creation of the 
praetorian prefecture of the Gauls involved the formal adoption 
by tije central government of one of the irregularities of the 
third century; and it seems reasonable to assign pairs of con¬ 
suls, otherwise unknown, that come to light in that area, to 
the same period. Such an attribution of the Bankshead 
inscription would remove the difficulty referred to above; for 
the names of the Gallic consule^ ordinarii would naturally 
indicate the date in Britain, where those of iufj$cix would not. 
And, we may add, the lettering of the Bankshead altar cer¬ 
tainly seems more suitable for a date soon after the middle of 
the tiiird century than for the time of Antoninus Pius, 

If this attribution is accepted, it must be noted that there is 
room for doubt as to the correct expansion of each of the 
consular names (Aper oi Apronianus, Rufus or Rufinus, arc 
possible), and if we are to add another pair of names to tiie 
Fasti of the Gallic Emjnre, we must for the present content 
ourselves with following the example set by the soldiers of the 
twentieth legion, and add them in their abbreviated form. 

An examination of the evidence for tiie Gallic Fasti enables 
us to narrow the period within which the Lancaster inscription 
and ^ if our attribution is correct, that from Bankshead also 

• n 5736, 

• Xin 3»63« 

10 xin 6779. 

*»vn 287 - iLS 2548. 

AS X930 no. 35. 
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— was set up. The princif^ evidence comes from the coins, 
for a note on which I am indebted to Mr Percy Hedley; I 
adopt Bolin's dating of the leigns.** In the following table, 
the references in brackets are to coins; references to inscrip¬ 
tions, where they occur, are added after the consuls' names. 


THE CONSULSHIPS OF THE IMPEJilUM GALUASU?^ 


A.D. 259 

260 

261 

262 

2C3 

264 

265 

266 

467 

368 

26g 


270 

271 

272 

273 


Postumus (TR.P. COS.) nnd . . , 
Postumus (TR.P. II COS, II) and . . , 
PostumuK (TR.P, III COS. Ill) and , . . 


^ No names recorded. 


Postumus (TR.P. VIIII COS. Ull) and Vjct(oriiiu8); II 
5736 

Postumus (TR.P, X COS. V) and . , . 

Victorinus (TR.P, It COS. O) and Sa(Q)ctus: XJII J1976, 
cf, Dessau. "Pie Consulate des Victorinus", 

Germania i, 1917, 173*4. 

Victorious (TR.P. IH COS. Ill) and . , . 

Tetricus (TR.P. 11 COS.) and - . . 

Tetricus (TR.P. Ill COS. II) and . . . 

Tetricus (TR.P, I HI COS. Ill) and . . , 


It will be seen that the five years, a.d. 262-6, remain to be 
accounted for, and it is therefore within that period that the 
remaining consulships assigned to the Gallic empire will have 
fallen. As yet there is nothing to indicate the order in which 
they occuned, so that the list will have to be completed as 
follows: — 

A.D, 262-6 Censor and Lepidus, each for the second : VII 287; 

XUX 6779; A£ 1930 DO. 35. 

Dialis and Bassus: XIII 3x63. 

Apr, and Ruf.: VII 802. 

To complete the collection of sources, it may not be out of 
place to add a list of the inscriptions found in Britain that 
attest its adherence to the Gallic emperors: — 


Op. cit., p. 141. 

>4 Pi^niably th« first consulship ol each of these must be assigned 
to the time cf Postumiis; it might be ccnjectured that they had each 
served a year as colleague of the emperor. It seems likely that Censor 
at least, like Saectus. was a Gaul: cf. X>easau, Melanges BoHsiar, p. 
x68 and Germania t, p. 273. 
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POSTIBIUS, A.T>. 259-268 

1. J.R.S, Xir, 1^2, 281: milestone from Breage, near 

Helston in Cornwall: imp{eraton} Ciaesari) do (mine) no{stro) 
Marc(o) Cassianio [Laiinio Posiume P(io) P(elici\ . 

2. VII1161 with EE IX, p. 635: milestone irom the xoid 
between Brecon Gaer and Llandovery: impiereUen) de{minc) 
ii(ostro) Mar(co) Cassianio Latinio Postumo Pio Feliic^ 
Augiitsto). 

3. VII 820: altar from Birdoswald; l{ovi) 0 {ptimo) 
M(aximo) coh{oTs) I Ael(ia) Dac(orum) Pos<Km;[fl»a] c(i«) 
piraest) Marc(ius) GaUicus tnb{unu$)^'' 

4. VII 822: altar from Birdoswald: /(ovt) 0 {ptinto) 
M{aximc) coh{ors) T Ael(ia) Dacorulm] Postwn{i]ana c{ui) 
P(rafs() Prob(iusy^ Augendus 

VICTORINUS, A.i>- 268-270 

5. VII 1160: milestone from Pyk near Neath in South 
Wales; imp(eTaton) M{erco) Ciaesariy* Piavonio Victorina 
Aug(ustc). 

6 . Haverfield, Roman Britain in 1 ^ 1 $, p. 32: milestone 
from The Castles, near Chesterton in Huntingdonshire: 
inipieratorii Ca£s(ari) Marco Piaonio Victorino P(io) Fielici} 
Aug(t4Sto) [.••]. 

7. EE VII 1097; milestone from Lincoln; mp{eratori} 
Ca^s{an} Marco P^vonio Victorino P(io) F(eUci) inv{icto) 
Aug{usto) pOH[t{ific{}'\ nuix{inu>) tr{ibitnicia) p{oUstate) p{atrC) 
piatriae). A L(indo) S(egelocum) m(mia) p(assuum) X/l/. 
Probably a.d. 268. 

8- ^ IX 1254: milestone (?) from Old Penrith: 
imp(craior) Ca[s]s(ar) M(arcus) Victorinuf 

Pius F$(lix) 

9. North Country Zh'arUs. 2nd S 6 r. (Surtees Society, vol- 
124,1915): "Northern Journeys of Bishop Richard Pococke" 

CIL Vn S2Z. from Birdoswald. tribune, though 

the cohort lades the title Pasiumiaiui; perhaps it was set up before 
PostQincis was recognised in Britain — it so. CQ. VII 620 will belong 
to the early years of ti^at emperor, rinee eoramanders of regunents 
seem normally to have retained their poets for about three years, aud 
eeldoD more. 

The expansion suggested by Huebner is less probable. 

As Henzen observed. M and C are ietarchaaged by the mason's 
error. 
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(in 1760), p. 236; (milestone) from Corstopitum: imp{ 9 Taion) 
[C(«Sflri)] M{arco) Pi[a]vonio Victorino P{io) [P(«ftc»)] 


TETRICUS, A.D, 270-273 

lo-ii. VII 1150-1, EE IX 1249-50: two milestones from 
Bitterne, near Southampton: (a) Ipmitratori) (sic) C(fles«n) 
Exsuvio (sic) Tetncu$ (sic) P{ius) F{ 6 lix) Aug{ustui), (b) 
Jmpierakm} Cia$sari) C{aio) Pio Esu{v]io Teirico P{io) FieUa^ 

12. Vll 823: altar from Birdoswald: f(oy>) Ofpttmo) 
M{aximo) coh{ors) I Ael(ia) Dac{orum) Tetricianoron (sic) 
c(«») p{ra 4 st) i*ow[^]o[»*]«s Dssignatus [ . . . ] «nb[»K«s]. 

This is not the place to refer to the significance of the road- 
stones and their bearing on the history of the period in Britain; 
but for the study of the northern frontier it is useful to note 
that there is activity attested at Old Penrith and Corstopitum 
as well as at Birdoswald. 


APPENDIX 

Ooe farther milestone oi Postumus nay now be ad^^ed to tbe above 
list (J.E.S. XXVII, 1937, 249: from Mar»m, Olanorgao): imp(»Taton) 
C(d£r0n) MiArco) Ciassianio) Pcstumo Avgg{usto) (aic). 


*«Pococke*s reading is as follows: IMPE M / PIVONIO / 
VICTORI / NO PP / AVG: tbe stone is otherwise unrecorded. 

It is possible that Bltterne may have produced a third milestooe 
of Tetaicns; cf, HavsrheM in EE IX, p. 633. 
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THE STATUS OF ROMAN CHESTER* 


* Ck 4 it 9 r Archaologicai Journal, new series, XXXVI, part 11 , 

> 73 - 177 . 


A RECENT paper by my friend Mr C. E. Stevens, published in 
this Journal in 1942,* drew attention to some of the evidence 
for tiie early history and the final overthrow of the legionary 
fortress of Deva. The purpose of the present note is to con¬ 
sider a question which Mr Stevens did not discuss; indeed, I 
cannot find that it has ever been considered seriously by 
students of Roman Britain. The le^onary fortress itself is 
well known (for all that so much of it is irretrievably buried 
beneath the modern city) thanks to the devoted labours of 
successive generations of Chester antiquaries, and first and 
foremost of the late Robert Newstead, whose half century of 
watching and digging and recording has provided a firm basis 
for historical d^ncSons such as those put forward by Mr 
Stevens. But was Deva the site of a legionary fortress and 
nothing more ? 

It is a commonplace that such fortresses on the Rhine and 
Danube frontiers came, in the course of the first and second 
centuries of the present era, to be matched by flourishing 
towns. The process wae a gradual one, and its incidence 
varied in diff^ent places; but broadly speaking it followed 
the same lines: at first, a haphazard collection of traders' 
booths and the like was pitched close outside the ramparts 
within which the legion hibamated between campaigns in the 
field; then, as the fortress came to acquire permanency and 
enduring structures, an increasing number of time-expired 
soldiers chose to settle in its canabae rather than return to 
distant homes, more traders came, and the external settlement 
came to acquire the appearance at least of a town; finally, in 
many cases, that tovm was given official recognition and the 
charter of a coloma, with its own magistrates and town-coundl 
and with fairly wide powers of self-administration. Such, for 
> Cf. Chests Arch, Joum., N.S., XXXV, part i, 4^52. 
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example, was the case at Vetera, in Lower Gexmany, the 
settlement at which in a.D. 70 is described by Tacitus, in a 
well-known passage,* as in modum tnuntdpii exstructa — 
“built like a town"; here, a generation later, Trajan founded 
a colony, ccionia Uifiia Traiana, the remains of which lie 
below and around the little town of Xanten (itself largely 
ruined in the closing stages of the recent war). But not all 
such settlements received a charter; for example Mogontiacum,’ 
now Mainz, the capital of Upper Gennany, Aough it possess^ 
most of the external trappings and amenities of a town, 
remained until the time of Diodetian technically nothing more 
than a conglomeration of vki or villages; and yet it contained 
a quasi-municipal corporation, the conveniu$ civium Roman- 
orunt, or association of Roman citizens who had made the 
place their home, and by the third century that body was 
governed by an ordc or town-council, the members of which 
were known as decuriones, and in that respect it was hardly 
to be distinguished from the normal self-governing urban 
community, whether colonia, munictpium or the tribal civitas 
characteristic of Gaul and Britain. In the case of Trajan's 
colony at Xanten, its citizens could give Ulfiia Traiana. as their 
origo — i.e., the self-governing community in whose record- 
office their Wrth had been registered; at Mainz, by contrast, 
inhabitants of the town could not give Mogontiacum as their 
origc for, lacking a charter, it had no record-oSice, and natives 
of the place would normally be listed in the records of the 
tribal civiias Vangionum, in the territory of which it was 
situated. 

When we turn to Britain, York alone of the three legionary 
fortresses established in the Flavian period shows a compar¬ 
able development to that at Xanten. At York a colonia is 
attested in the second quarter of the third century (R. G- 
Collingwood, indeed, made out an attractive case for assign¬ 
ing its establishment to Antoninus Pius, round about the 
middle of the second century*); and by that time York was 
second only to London in importance. On the division of 
Britain into two provinces, it became the capital of Lower, 

* Hislories. 4, «I. 

» Ci. R£ XV 2417 f. 

< Oxford fftsJory 0/ Sngland P, 1937, 171. [But cf. I, A. Rich¬ 
mond’s discuasiofi in Arch. Joum. Cin, 1947, 74 and also p. 32 
above.) 

F 
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as London was capital of Upper Britain; and in periods of 
active warfare, York was regiiarly the site of General Head¬ 
quarters: Severus himself died there in 211, and it was there, 
almost a centuiy later, that Constantius died and his son, 
Constantine the Great, was proclaimed emperor. Neither 
Caerleon nor Chester can Haim any such development; and 
yet there is evidence, not recognised hitherto in this connec¬ 
tion, which suggests that in the case of Chester at least there 
was something more elaborate than mere legionary canabae, 
if not as highly organised as the colony at York. 

We learn from the geographer Ptolemy* that Deva was a 
town of the Comovii (as inscriptions® show that the tribal name 
is to be spelt); and we know too, as Haverlield first pointed 
out by anaJogy with conditions in Gaul,’ and Professor Atkin¬ 
son's excavations at Wroxeter have finally proved,® that the 
Comovii were a self-governing citfiias, with all the structure 
of a Roman provincial town, ordo and magistrates, but 
organised on a tribal and not an urban basis. In other words, 
inhabitants of Viroconium/Wroxeter were civss Cothow and 
not civ^ Vircco»Uits 9 s; and that is what we should have 
expected to find in the case of inhabitants of whatever civil 
settlement was represented by Ptolemy's Comovian “town” 
of Deva. To the Roman lawyer* Viroconium was a village of 
the Comovii, and the Comovii themselves constituted a civitas; 
and as long as Deva was in the same political condition, the 
same rule would apply to it. But there are two inscriptions 
which seem to give Deva as an origo, and thus to indicate that 
at some time it had become independent of the Comovii, and 
had acquired its own record-office and official status as a self- 
governing community. 

The inscriptions in question come not from Britain but from 
Germany; that, no doubt, is why they have not hitherto 
attracted the attention of British scholars. The first is from 
Worms, the Roman Borbetomagus, a town of the Vangiones 
Oike Mains) in Upper Germany'*: [in honorem] domtts 

* 4, 3* 

* EE vn gw: J.R.S, XIV *44. 

' VCH Skro^hva I, 2x5 I, 

* Cl, D. Atkiason, RgporX on gxcAvatiens at Wroxtttr. 1^1 > iS). 

* Cf, Oig. 50, I, JO (Ulpian); 4X vtco ortus est, earn patriam 
intfiltsptur habere, evt rei publuae viens iOe resporuUt; i.«., a Baa 
from a vi^us ct village gives as bis origo tbe civitas to which that 
village is sobordioate. 

Xni 6221 = as 4573. 
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dtvinaa. Marti Loucatio sacrum, Amandus Vglugni f(iiiits) 
Oevas v(otum) s(olvii) l(tbens) m(grito) — "la honour of the 
imperial family, sacred to Mais Loucetius, Amandus son of 
Velugnus, (dtiten) of Deva, willingly and deservedly fulfils 
his vow," The second inscription was found at Trier, Augusta 
Treverorum in Gallia Belgica": LarK? Marti et Ancamnaa 
Optaiius Verus D$vas ex voio posuit — "To Mars Lenus 
Ancamna, Optatius Verus, (citizen) of Deva, has set up (this 
altar) in accordance with a vow." In the first case we have 
a man who is certainly not a Roman citizen, for he and his 
father each have the single name of peregrini; he cannot, 
therefore, have been a soldier of the twentieth legion (not 
that there is an3'thing in the inscription to suggest that he was 
a soldier at all), for Ae citizenship of Rome was a prerequisite 
for legionary servicer and it is a justifiable argTunent from 
silence that both dedicators were in fact ci^ians. The 
immediate inference is plain: Deva was no longer a village of 
the Comovii, but an independent town, by the time these 
inscriptions were set up. That time cannot be established 
direcdy, for neither inscription is dated; and yet it must be 
prior to A.D. 212, for by the Constitutio Antoniniana of that 
year Caracalla conferred Roman citizenship on all free inhabi¬ 
tants of the Empire,** and Amandus, as we have seen, was 
not a Roman citizen. The terminus post guetn is less easy 
to fix: Ptolemy, as we have seen, Deva a town of the 
Cornovii, and Ptolemy's active life was in the tune of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius; but his information about Britain is de¬ 
rived from an eaiUer period — for example, he shows Lzndum / 
Lincoln as a town or the Coritaci, as it was until some time 
between 70 and 96, when it received the charter of a colcnia}^ 
It will therefore be best if we content ourselves with noting 
that at some time between the Flavian period and the time M 
Caiacalla's Edict, Deva had been given its independence. 

What its precise status became, we cannot teU until further 
eviderice comes to light; the choice lies between eolonia (lihe 
York) and municipium (such as Mainz finally became under 

AE 19x5 no. 70 ■ 19x6 00. sS. 

Ct. Cambridge Ancient History X 7 I, 4$. 

The period when Lindoia becaxne a colony i$ established \tj an 
insciiptiOD from Mains, XIII 6679, set np by a chief ceotcrioc of leg, 
XXU Privugenia, native oi Liadvim, whose tnhux is Quirirut. the tzibe 
in which all Flavian foundations were enrolled. [Cf,, bow, Arek. 
Jown. CSU, 1947. ^9 ] 
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Diodetiaji). But at least the evidence of the two inscriptions 
which we have been considering may serve to direct the atten¬ 
tion of Chester antiquaries to the area outside the legionary 
fortress, where the town thus established must have been 
situated; and it is to be hoped that one day Chester itself may 
produce the fresh inscriptions which alone can enable us to 
answer the question decisively.'* 


may acted that Holder. Alt^ciltiscker Sprachsekatt, col. 
2274. aece^ D4vas = Devaiti^s as a derivative trcn Dtva m Chester 
without question, oor indeed docs there seem to be any ether place 
better qualified to claim the dedicators of the Worms and Trier alteire 
as its citiseos. 



CIVIL SETTLEMENTS ON HADRIAN’S WALL" 

* In '*PourCb Import on exc&vtitioos at Kousestaads”, Arihaclcgia 
Asiiana, 4th series, XQ, 1935, 205*246. 


The evidence from Hoasesteads itself is amplified by that from 
a number of other sites, on Hadrian's Wall and elsewhere in 
Britain, and abroad; some details are |iven below, but in 
the first instance we may outline some general considerations. 
Perhaps the most important distinction that should be made 
is that between mere annexes — the small spaces (often 
enclosed by defences hardly less elaborate th a n those of the 
forts themselves) in which tiie regimental bath-house was 
placed, and where a few traders and camp-followers might 
squat in safety — and settlements proper, which often covered 
a considerable area, and attained economic importance and 
independent status; in such cases defences were sometimes but 
by no means always provided. The distinction between the. 
two classes is in part a temporal one; in die early stages of 
the conquest of fresh territory, before the natives lud become 
subdued and acquiescent in their new status of subjection, 
every fort was an outpost chosen for its military advaotages 
alone, and even if its position was such as to ensure its 
economic importance when conditions became more peaceful, 
in the first instance facilities could not be provided for a con¬ 
siderable civilian population. But in the course of time the 
pacification of the surrounding district inevitably led to the 
development of trade with its inhabitants; and forts placed 
at important road-junctions, or on main lines of communica¬ 
tion, might attract large nninbers of civilians, not only from 
the immediate neighbourhood, but from further afield. 

In the case of legionary fortresses, the process began 
early, as is shown by the existence in a.d. 70 of a settlement at 
Vetera large enough to be described as a town,* or by the 

> Tacitus, ffUt&fUs 4, 22! Iongo9 pacts cpcra. baud procul castris 
in modum munidpU sxtructa. 
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early inscriptions from the cuTuibM at Mainz^; and it seems 
safe to say that the reason was not merely that the presence of 
the legions provided a market for traders and an inducement 
for veterans to remain in the neighbourhood after leaving the 
army, but that the troops were concentrated in positions of 
natural economic importance. On the Rhine frontier in 
particular, the legionary fortresses were chosen as bases fox 
operations across the river*; on them the natural traffic lines 
converged, and the growth of tiieir canabae into considerable 
towns followed easily and rapidly. 

Auxiliary forts were plac^ at sites of less strategic, and 
therefore erf less ultimate economic, importance; but on such 
sites towns often grew up. Among the German examples we 
may note Heddcrnheim {Nida), in origin a base-fort for the 
Taunus Um^, which became a town and the centre of the 
civitas Taunsnsium, with all the apparatus of a Roman self- 
govemiog community*; Rottenburg (Sttmtlcciwui), tiie centre 
of a saltus that extended at least as far as Kongen, 29 miles 
away,* which in the third century likewise had hicomt a self- 
governing community*; and even in the economic and military 
backwater of the Neckar district, a small town grew up at 
Wimpfen after the frontier bad been moved forward to the 
outer limes. 

Such must have been the development of towns like Cor- 
stopitum and Carlisle in Britain, although they have not yet 
yi^ed similar epigraphic evidence; and (assuming that the 
identification of ffie district is correct) there is nothing inher¬ 
ently improbable in Mr G. H. Wheeler's recent suggestion 
that the fether of St Patrick was a decurion of the latter town/ 

* a. Xin 6797: T«, Claudie Cagsari Avg. Ggrtnanuo font. max. 

trib. pot. IJt imp. nil p. p. cos. Ill, oivfs Rofnani mantteiiisri 
neioliaiorts. C. Vibia Rufinc Ug. pro fr. (a.d. 43): XLS 9255: 
dedicatioo of the GiiantsnsSMls at shortly tMfore a.d, 67, by 

the oofiAbati pvblie*. Another manticuiarius (bag'inercbaDt} appean 
oa the hfaiiu uweriptioa. Kill X1S05. 

* Cf. Tacitue, Histories 4, 35, 

*Cf. XIII 8 cp 03 — a ciwator I)'. XIU 7265, a dttovir; XIII 7370, 
an aedile; VTTT 7064, etc. — decuricne and sAcsrAoidUs) Kill 

737Z end 7424 — colleges, fabr{orvm) iign{(triorum) and iutreAfvfis. 

sxm 9084. 

* XIQ 6365 — 4 s dsorsto ofdinis saitus Sumsloesunsnsis', XIU 63S4 
— a dsonrio ctvtftaftr) 5 wn(a(^^snnerLm); XIII 6366 — a mw 
Augvstalis. 

’ English Histoficai Review L, 1935, 109-13. 
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Indeed there is a possibility that in Britain the development 
was carried further than in Germany, since the Roman 
occupation outlasted the abandonment of tiie districts east of 
the Rhine by a century and a half; and in the period from 
Severus to the Piets' War, as Mr Keeney has recently shown,* 
Corstopitum at least was growing in site, if not in elegance. 
L i ke Carlisle, it formed a convenient centre for the supply of 
the troops stationed on and near the Wall, and a market for 
the surrounding district; and both towns were on the main 
trunk roads that pa«ed through the Wall into Scotland. Dr 
James Curie's admirable paper in the Proceedings ot fte 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland* makes it unnecessary for 
us to emphasise the extent and variety of the trade that was 
carried on with Scotland during the Roman period; but there 
are certain aspects of it to which we shall have to revert later. 

More important for our present purpose are the settlements 
of another and commoner type, which only attained a measure 
of self-government, as vici. Such, in Germany, was Kongen 
(Gfinario) in the of Sumelocenna,** and there are many 
others recorded on inscriptions from the Rhineland; in Britain, 
the only epigraphic records come from Old CailMe, Chester- 
holm, and Housesteads itself,** but there is structural evidence 
in plenty for settlements of comparable extent, that no doubt 
attuned to the same measure of independence. 

In an annexe a bath-house is usually the only building of 
importance, while there may be a few cottages and traders' 
booths clustering round it; but the is both more extensive 
and more ambitious. Outside every fort we are accustomed to 
find altars, dedicated by the regiment in garrison, to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus or to Mars or Hercules, who in the third 
century received a place in the official worship of the Roman 
army**; nsually these altars seem to have been set up in a 
prominent position, perhaps at the side of the ngimental 
parade-ground, and while they throw light on many aspects 
of the army, they have no direct bearing on the e^dramural 
settlements. But in vict, as opposed to annexes, alongside 

• AA4 XI, 1934. 158-75. 

• LXVl, 1932, 177*397. cspedAlly pp. 345 * 50 * 

Xm 11726-7; the decurioD of the XITl 

6384. presamAbly lived at Kengeo, where he set up an altar to a 
German Mercury. _ 

Cf. vn 346: Aj^ XJl 20X » AA4 vnr 194: and AA4 DC 132. 

Cf. Domaezeweld, Die Religion des r. Heeres, pp. 34, 49. 
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the official miJitaxy dedicatiops we find altars set up by private 
individuals, ma ny of them civilians, to a variety ^ gods, and 
ttie temples in which these altars stood. At sites like the 
Saalburg or Stockstadt on the Upper German Ume%, where 
excavation has recovered the main outline of vicus as well as 
fort, we see that there were temple-quarters, away from the 
main railitaiy line of communication, in which the religious 
life of die settlement was centred. 

At Housesteads, there is evidence for two such groups of 
temples, and though no other fort on Hadrian’s Wall has 
produced such extensive evidence, a number of temples are 
recorded: — 

1. At Walhend there was a temple, though we cannot say 
now to what god it was dedicated. “ 

2. On the east side of Benwell fort two altars to an offier- 
wise unknown deity, Anociticus-Aptenodticus.^* were found, 
in 1862. in a small temple together with fragments of a statue 
or statues; the restoration of a temple to the three Matres 
Ca*npeitr$s in 238 is recorded on another inscription and 
a dedication to Jupiter Dolichenns, as early as the time of 
Antoninus Pius, allows us to infer the presence of a DoUche- 
num, such as is commonly found in on the Upper German 

3. An altar from Rudch$ster records the restoration of a 
temple of Mithras, to whom two other altars from that site 
were dedicated**; and from Wallis's and Hodgson's accounts 
of a structure whose discovery was first recorded by the 
former, it seems possible that it was the Mithraeum, A^rd- 
ing to Wallis, in June 1766, 

*'6 tofin bcwn out of a lock was discovered in dig^og near tbs ssau 
place by some laboorers, about twelve feet long, four broad, and two 
deep; a bole eloee to the bottom at one ead; a trsaevsrae partition of 
etone and lime, about three feet from the other end; many decayed 
bones, teeth, and vertebrae in It; supposed by their shape and sise 
to be the remains of some animal, saorihced, perhaps, to 

VII 404, found at Tynemouth, bat attributable to Wallseod. 

*• MI 503, 504. 

VII $10; the eruure of the titles Pttfifnoi BeSbttuu gives preci^on 
is datiag. 

Ml 506. 

vn 542: 541, 544. 

Nortkitmbsrlemd. 1769, II 16S. 
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and Hodgson adds, *'I was told that it also contained a three- 
fooled candlestick of iron."** Such a candlestick was found 
in the undoubted Mithraeum at the Saalburg, and the 
dimensions of the ''cistern" (as Hodgson caUs it) are such 
as to suggest that it formed the cent^ passage of the nave 
of a Mithraeum. If occasion should o^er, it would be well 
worth while to re-excavate the structure. 

4. At Chesters, as at Bcnwell, a Dolichenum may be in¬ 
ferred, from an inscription,** and from a sculpture that has 
recently been shown to represent Juno Regina, the consort of 
Jupiter Dolichenus.** 

5. Carrawburgk, like Benwell, can boast of an excavated 
temple to a local deity, the goddess Coventina, to whom a 
large number of dedications, recovered by John Clayton over 
half a century ago, bear witness.** 

6. Passing over Housesteads, which falls to be considered 
in a later section, we come to Chesterholm. where Wallis 
records the discovery and destruction of a temple "adorned 
with done pilasters and capitals" to the west of &e fort, some 
years before the publication of his history.** 

7. From Oreatekesters come two more dedications to 
Jupiter Dolichenus; the first of these seems to have been set 
up by a number of worshippers, one of whom was a woman.** 

8. At Carvoran also there seems to have been an altar, and 
therefore presumably a temple, to Dolichenus**; and though 
the dedications there to the Syrian goddess have been 
explained as evidence of official military relidon, ** the metrical 
inscription by Marcus Caedlius Donatianus*' can hardly have 
been set up in the headquarters of the fort or on its parade- 
ground. 

9. Birdosuiald has produced a fragmentary inscription of 
A.D. 236, that records the building, perhaps of a temple of 

History of Hortkumhtrlond. 11 iii 17E. 
fiE Vil 1016. 

** C£. Proe. Soc. Ant. Soot. LXVI, 1934, 270. 

cf. AA2 VUl x-49 with plan facii^ p, ax, &od view facing p. 1. 
[For the Uithraevm found at Carxawburgb in 1949. and tally excavated 
in X950, cf. now AA4 XXIX, 1951, 1*91.] 

NortJmmborXand, 1759, II 27. 
vn 725, EE IX 1x92, 

«VII 753. 

3< Poinas2«w8ki. Die p. 52. 

» VU 759. 
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Mithras, though the restoration is not certain,** while another 
fragment seems to refer to a priest.** 

10. An inscription from CasiUsteads records the rebuildii^ 
of a temple to the Uatres omnium gentium (no doubt the same 
as the Hatres comimunes) of two altars from Chesters and 
Canawburgh**), whilst there are two dedications from this site 
to Mithras.*^ 

At the Saajburg, whose vicus is perhaps the best example so 
far examined, and at a number of other German sites, both 
Mithras and Dolichenus had their temples; but it will be seen 
that as yet no fort on Hadrian's Wall has produced evidence 
for the worship of both these deities: Mithras was worshipped 
at Rudchester, Housesteads (as we shall see), perhaps Birdos- 
waid, and C^tlesteads**; Dolichcnus at Benwell, Chesters, 
Greatchesteis and Carvoran. The lack of overlap may be no 
more than accidental, but it is worth noting. 

In the foregoing survey of sites on the WaU, we have only 
considered temples that are known, or can he inferred with 
certainty; it is probable that a number of other deities, to 
whom extant altars were erected, were also provided with 
tem^es: Cocidius, for example, whose cult centred somewhere 
in north-east Cumberland, was worshipped at Birdoswald and 
Castlesteads as well as at Housesteads and a number of mile- 
castles, though it is only at Housesteads that there are 
sufficient altars to him to make the inference of a temple 
certain. But many of the altars seem to provide evidence for 
the character of fami ly worship rather than for the enstence 
of public temples. S^e of the dedications to the Mothers 
are on the small "portable*’ altars of ttiis type that must have 
been placed in private shrines; and so are most if not all of tiie 
dedications to Belatucadrus** and Huifris (or the Veteres). Such 
inscriptions, perhaps, throw more light than any other class of 
evidence on the character of the settlements in which they 
occur, for most of them were set up by people who seem to 
have had no direct connection with the army; wlule Cocidius 
was worshipped by officers and legionary soldiers, the votaries 

»• VU Ssjb. 

>* VTI S33- 

« VTI $87; EE vn 1017. 1038. 

11 VII 889. 890. 

Al$e at Carrawbergb (note as above). 

>» Foi tbe Icnn oi the nuae, cf. 1 . A. Bi^mood ka CW2 XXXTIl 
301- 
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of Beiatucadros and Huitris were mainly civilians and (we 
may add) natives of the north of Britain, to which the adts 
were conhned.** The distribution of these inscriptiom on the 


line of the Wall is interesting: — 

Belalu<adnu 

Huilris-Vcterec 

Beowell 

— 

2 (VH six-a) 

Chesters 

— 

3 (VH 581-*; EE Vll 
1026I 

Carrawburgh 

X (VII 620 = AA4 
II, p. 56 no. 6} 

2 (VU 502b,«' 6x9) 

Houseateads 

— 

4 (EE IX ls6t-3: AA4 
IX, p. 232) 

Cbesteibolm 

— 

3 (Vn 709-rt) 

Greatcheaters 

— 

3 (Vn 7 ^^ 9 ) 

Carvorao 

. 3 (Vn 743-6; EE VII 
X033) 

13 fvn 502&. 727?. 

760*8; EE VII 1036-7) 

Castleeteada 

. 2 (Vrr 673-4) 

— 

Bargh-by-Sanda 

. 3 fvn 934*5; EE vn 
J084) 

— 


The cult of Belatucadrus seems to have centred in north 
Westmorland and east Cumberland; with the exception of 
the single instance from Carrawburgh, and an altar of unknown 
provenance that came to light a few years ago at Hexham,** 
it did not extend further east than Carwran, tiie most westerly 
outpost (but for Netherby, which has produced three dedica¬ 
tions*’) and numerically the strongest centre of the cult of 
Huitris. The number of dedications of this class, only one of 
them certainly by a soldier,** at Carvoran emjAasises the 
importance, dear on other grounds also, of the view at that 
place. The subject is one that we can only indicate at presmt; 
but an analysis of the evidence contained in the mscnptioiis 
of this kind in the north of Britain would be well worth under¬ 
taking. 

8*Cf. ewa xxxn X3O-7: proe. Soc. Ant. Wewcastl 4 . 4th *er.. Ill 
13 *-3. 

C£. AA4 II, p. 72 no. 56, 
s* Free. Soc. Ant. Ncaeastlc, 4tb ser.. HI 132. 

VII ^5®, 960: EE VII 1087. The first of these seems to connect 
Hnitris with the god Moron of Risingbam. For the VetM «4 cS. Haver- 
field '4 paper in AA2 22*43. 

** VII 760. by an imaginifer ct cok. 12 Dcltnatarum. 
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With th« evidence derived from a study of the names of 
the dedicators of altars we may compare that provided by 
tombstones. On the line of the Wall, such evidence is still 
comparatively scanty, since there has been no methodical 
examination of the cemeteries; with few exceptions, the tomb¬ 
stones that have been found had been re-used in the Roman 
period as flag-stones or in the walls of late buildings. For 
all that, there are some forty inscriplioDs of this type, from 
the Wall and from the outlying forts to the north of it (a 
quarter of them come from Risingham, where it is plain that 
there was a considerable settlement), recording the relations — 
wives, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters — of men who 
for the most part do not record any military rank; and some 
of them, like the majority of the votaries of Belatacadrus and 
Huitris, possess only the single name of peT 4 gHni. This 
evidence, too, we can only indicate for future analysis; but 
there is one inscription that deserves special attention: — 

VII 739, Greatchesteis: d. «. Ael. Mercuriali comteul., 
Vacia scror fecit. 

It is the tombstone of Aelius Mercurialis, cornictdartus 
(adjutant) — no doubt of the second cohort of Asturians, the 
garrison of Greatchesters in the third century, set up by his 
sister Vada; and it provides the only specific evidence from 
the line of the Wall for the operation of the system of local 
recmiting that became increasingly common from the time of 
Hadrian onwards, and the rule (in $0 far as the local supply 
of suitable recruits sufficed) in the third century. In Germany 
there is considerable evidence for the practice — it will be 
sufficient to instance a soldier of the eighth legion and two 
of the twenty-second, both legions stationed in Upper Germany, 
who are described as civcs Sumcloccnnescs^^; among the 
legionaries in Britain, three at least were British, and of those 
one had his home in the canabae of the second legion 
at Caerleon.*^ while we may add at least three other auxiliary 

Xin 2506, 6669. 

*'* 2j*g. II Avg. — VII 126 , Caerleoo: d. m. TadiA Vallaunius. vixit 
ann. LXV. ei Taditu Exvper(a)tvi {Utus. viMl ann. XXXVJl. defuntvs 
4xp9dition4 Gfirmaniai, Tadia Exttftrata jUia trutlfi at fraM 
pi4ss(i)fna saeui tvmtdum pairis pcsuit. £xup^tQS wai bom Mstns. 
while his father wa» sdll m the army acd hence unable to contzact 
a legal namage, so that be had the same nomxn as hia mother; though 
his military rank and the name of the legion in which he served are 
aot caeottOQSd, the mention ot the German expeditiOQ oa which be lost 
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soldiers attested on British inscriptions.*' The fact that his 
sister set up the tombstone to him shows that the home of 
MercuriaJis was in the ftous at Aesica; otherwise, it is hardly 
likely that she would have found her way there. 

The evidence of tombstones leads us from the consideration 
of the temples cults of the settlements to that of the ceme¬ 
teries in which their inhabitants were buried. Throughout 
the Empire the Roman regulation, that the dead shomd be 
buried outside the boundwes of the town, was in force, 
although the fact of successive emperors re-enforcing tiie rule 
shows that it was not universally observedind^, there 
are plenty of cases of burial within the occupied area in British 
sites, including Housesteads itself. But for the most part the 
regidation was observed. Most commonly, the cemeteries 
lined the roads leading away from the town or village; at the 
Saalburg, the principal cemetery flanked the road to Heddem- 
heim, beginning immediately south of the main temple-quarter; 
at Carrawbuigh, burials are recorded from the side of the 


his life shows that he had entered the atmy, and presumably this 
legion. 

L*g, VI Vic. — ILS *365, Koine: d. m, if. Uipio Nef(vine) 

Gievi. ft. leg. VI V.. Caiidius Q7ii4tvs colUga /nsin obs^rvato 
piissimo b. m. f. c. This inscription is the only piece o( evidence for 
the icundatich of a colony at GUvum (Gloucesuc) by Herva (a.d, 
96-d). 

Ug. XX V. V. ^VXl 49, Bath; 7 b 1 im Vitolis f&briciesii leg. XX 
V V. stipendiorum IX aner. XXIX nati^ne Belga ex cdlsgio fabric* 
elalus. h. s. e. A soldier described as a Belga. buried at Bath io the 
territory of the British canton of the Belgae. mast be a Briton. Biese 
has DO other instaace of a soldier so de^ibed; soldiers from Belgica 
give the names of theii c&Dtons. 

** Coh. 21 Thracum — VII sopt + EE IX p. 623, Mumrills: dis. 
m. Nectovelms f. Vindids an. XXX slip. VIIU imrioats Brigem. 
entiitavit in cok. II Thr, 

Coh. I Vardutiomnt ^ the Colchester diploma (J.R.S. XIX 2t6*7 
{now XVI 130]) was issued to a Roman, citisea. Sataminua. Glevi. 

An ala — VII 264, Malton: d. m. Aw. Macrinus. ox oq. sing. Aug. 
The equiies singulares were kept up to strength by the traosfer of 
troopera from the alao in the provinces; Macrinua presumably started 
his service in Britain, of which he was a native, as hie return to live 
at MaJtoD after takmg hie discharge ahows. 

** SHA Bins 22: inSra urbos sepoliri mortucs vetuit', SHA Idarcus 
23 ! legos sopeliondi sopulchrorufrtque osporrimas sanxorunt. 
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military way, both west and east of the milecastle** — there 
the ci^ settlement was confined to the south and west sides 
of the fort**; and at Chesterholm there was a cemetery on the 
north side of the Stanegate, fox some distance westward from 
the fort.** But it is not uncommon to find groups of buriab 
placed away from the main roads, close to temples; thus, 
there is a small cemetery beside the Dolichenum at the Saal> 
burg; another cemetery is recorded at Chesterholm ^‘in 
a swampy part of a close to the south-west of the field in which 
the station stands"*®; and the cemetery of Greatchesters was 
apparently some distance east of the branch road that connected 
that fort with the Stanegate.*' Although the growth of a 
settlement might lead to it spreading over early cemeteries, it 
is generally safe to say that the discovery of a cemetery will 
give a limit beyond which the settlement to which it belonged 
did not spread; as we have seen, the presence of a cemetery 
only a few yards east of Carrawburgh fort is explained by the 
concentration of the oscws there on the south and west sides 
of the fort. 

In plan, settlements of this type are of two main classes, 
which we find combined in the ]kxgtr vici. In the first and 
simpler class there is no real town-planning, apart from the 
placing of a cemetery away from the occupied area, and there 
is merely ribbon-development along the roads leading away 
from the centre of the village. The greater part of the vicus 
at the Saalburg is oi this class, with rows of houses lining the 
road southward towards Heddemheim; so is the Roman town 
at Br^en^^ which straggled along both sides of a main trunk- 
road.*® In Britain there were settlements of the same type 
at Brecon*® and Brougham,** the latter stretching for at least 
HodgsCD, Hiii. N^humb. II iii 286; in tht limestone qaafry 
east ot tbe milecaatle '*tbe qnarTymec also told me tbat unu, witli 
aabes in them, were not unirequeatly found here,'* AA4 VI iy> 
(Lined's notes): "xoo yds, east of tbe station is a castle stead, Tbe 
buryiag place is between it and tbe station, Bones, etc,, found in it." 

** HodgsoQ. II iU 183*4. 

** The teubstooe. 724, waa found "in a field to tbe north of 
the causeway*' (Hodgson, IT iii 201); and ums were dug up in the 
gudeo of Army’s Flat, 600 yards to ^ weet (WalUs. NorthumberUmcl 
U 27). 

** Hodgson, U iii 197, 

*’ Hodgson, II iii 203. 

** Cf. the plan in Gamtanut Rowana^ n, si, 

Wheeler, Brecon Goer, p, 57, 

« CWa XXXII XU 39 - 
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half a mile along the mam Stainmore road; but most of the 
British examples seem, as far as the evidence goes, to fall in 
the second class, in which there Is a planned street-system, 
which allows a more methodical airangement of buildings, and 
suggests a higher degree of development. Such was the case, 
in Germany, at Stockstadt, where the main temple-quarter was 
placed at an intersection of side streets on the east side of the 
through road; and the streets were laid out, as the level nature 
of the site permitted, on a regular chess-board plan. At 
Housesteads, too, as the plan so far recovered shows, there 
was an arrangement partly of the same kind, although the 
hill slope does not favour such schematic regularity; to judge 
by the surface indications, the oictts at Chesterholm was 
similar, and from the recorded discoveries of buildings at Ben- 
well, there must have been a wider area covered diere than 
can be accounted for by ribbon-de^’elopment, even though the 
southward road (as at the Saalbuig and at Housesteads) was 
lined with houses,*^ The evidence from other sites on the 
Wall is less precise, but so far as it goes it suggests that they 
were arrang^ similarly. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature on Hadrian's Wall, in 
contrast to that of Pius in Scotland, is the fact that its civil 
settlements were both extensive and undefended; Housesteads 
ulcus seems to have suffered no permanent setback from the 
disaster that overtook the Wall at the dose of the third century 
— at all events, there is no sign of it receivii^ defences, and 
the evidence so far obtained suggests that it increased in size 
in the period from 300 to the Piets' War. We have said that 
the di^inction between annexes and settlements is in part a 
temporal one; it may be that the predominance of annexes 
on the Scottish Wall reflects the unsettled conditions that pre¬ 
vailed on the northern frontier in the second century, while 
the settlements on Hadrian's Wall bear witness to the peace 
that set in after Caracalla withdrew the Koman forces from 
Scotland. But it should be noted that there is as yet no 
evidence that any of the forts on Hadrian's Wall were ever 
provided with an annexe, even in the earUest stages of its 
occupation; at Housesteads in particular the position of the 
bath-house, out of sight of the fort in the ravine of the Knag 
Bum, and the concentration of what seem to be early buildings 
in the hollow at the foot of tiie Chapel Hill, suggest that from 

s* Cf. ff 9 rthumb 9 riand C&unty History Xtll 526-7; AA4 XI 179-83, 
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the fiist there was no great need to provide special protection 
for the inhabitants of the settlement. 

And there is another feature that seems to show that there 
was a radical difference in the conditions prevailing on the 
two frontiers. So far as is known, the only passages through 
the Wall of Pius, apart from those at the north gates of the 
forts, were where the trunk road to Caroelon, Ardoch, and 
Inchtuthil crossed its line, and at the extreme west end, where 
Sir George Macdonald has recently shown reason to suppose 
that a road continued westwards to a port at Dumbarton. 
But on Hadrian's Wall there are gateways at every milec^tle, 
as well as where Dere Street passes through the Wall at Port- 
gate (and presumably also at Stanwix for the western trunk 
road), and in the valley of the Knag Bum at Homesteads. 
Even after Sojtland had been abandoned, forts were held to 
the north of Hadrian's Wall, at Risingbam and High Rochester 
on Dere Street, Bewcastle and Nethwby in the west, through¬ 
out the third century and, it seems, into the fourth century, 
in which the native town on Traprain Law received consign¬ 
ments of pottery from the Vale of Pickering, and Cunedda 
led bis tribesmen from the eastern lowlands of Scotiand to 
reconquer north Wales for Rome.** It seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the northern neighbours of Hadrian’s Wall 
were throughout better disposed and more peaceable than the 
tribes that the Wall of Pius was intend^ to bar out. For 
that reason, peaceful expansion was po^ble on the southern 
and just as Corstopitum and Carlisle on the main trunk 
roads grew and (we may take it) prospered, many of ffie 
settlements on the line of the Wall developed into considerable 
villages- _ .. 

Particularly was this the case where the natural traffic hues 
crossed the frontier. On the Upper German as on 

Hadrian's Wall, there are frequent passages through into 
barbarian territory, though they do not occur with such 
regularity as is provided by the nulecastle S5'stem; and many 
of the passages occur at places where pre-Roman trade-routes 

Ths Ro^iOn Wall in Scotland^. 1954* PP* 

eWiZ XXXI 139; [cf. now Arofthttmft. Comty Hist. Xv, i 94 «. 
63.159 for the'R«dedale ates; CW2 XXXVIU 1938, ig 5-«37 B®'*- 

cMtJe: Pyoe. Son. Ant Sect. LXXII, 1938, * 75-347 for outport 
fort at Biireoa i& Dumfriessbire-l 

I do not now think it possible to assign Cunedda't acbvibw to a 
date eaxller than e. 410; cf. in particular CWj U 76 f. 
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can be shown to have passed. At the principal passages, forts 
were placed, so that the traffic passing along die trade-route 
and through the frontier could be controlled; it was at such 
points that the barbarians were permitted to come to market, 
on a limited number of occasions and under conditions that 
were normally strictly imposed; and while the markets 
attracted merchants from within the empire as well as 
barbarians form outside it, they also required the appointment 
of Roman officials to supervise them. 

Merchants and offid^s alike are attested on or near the 
Wall, and it seems worth while to collect the evidence, such as 
it is. For the merchants, the clearest instance is provided by 
the metrical dedication, to a deity whose name together widi 
MTt of the dedicator's has perished, from Bowness on 

. . . 9ntanH4 

[53 dots ut [f]«tura suppUAt VQtik pdgm. 

AttfSis sacrabo carman mox vMtim littgrisJ* 


"Te $ueh aod such a eod 2 . . , onlaous dedicate thia inscriptioD; 
grant that the Inc r ease ca my trade CDAy justify sy vows, and I will 
then consecrate my poem with letters every one of gt^d.” 


As Dr Curie has pointed out, the dedicator must have been on 
the point of setting out on a trading voyage to the west of 
Scotland from the port at Bowness. No trace of gilding sur¬ 
vives, so that we cannot be certain whether the vo5ra|e was 
a successful one. 

The other instances of the presence of merchants are not so 
clear. First we may take Barates of Palmyra, who buried 
his British wife at South Shields, “ and in due course died and 
was buried at Corstopitum. His tombstone was a simple one, 
and the inscription on it is brief: — 

[d.] m. Palmorffnus v«xi^(niu) vixit anos LXVJl/.^^ 

Haveriield translated v 4 xilarius as standard-bearer, and con¬ 
cluded "that Barates was at one time a soldier in the garrison 
of the fort at South Shields and there lost his wife. Some 
years afterwards, he died at Corstopitum where he was appar¬ 
ently living, presumably (but not necessarily) after his 
retirement from service"; but it does not seem possible to 
uphold that view. If Barates was still serving in the army 
VII 954 £E VQ 1086; Hottsx Catalogue*. 1944, ao. 4$. 

»«EE IV 718a, 
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at the time of his death, we should expect the name of his 
regiment to be given; if he had left the service, he could no 
longer be described as a standard-bearer — we should require 
ex vexiilario, not vexillarius. The age which he reachrf is 
sufficient to show that he could hardly have been a «rving 
soldier; centurions, as Juvenal poiuf^ out and inscriptions 
testify, sometimes reached the age of sixty before leaving the 
army, but after tile first century it is extremely rare to find 
men of lower rank continuing to serve after their twenty-five 
years had expired; and the normal age of enlistment was within 
a few years of twenty. Furthermore, it is improbable in the 
extreme that we should fed a Palmyrene serving in any 
British regiment in the third century (to which this tombstone 
is to be ascribed). But eastern traders found their way to 
places that never saw an eastern recruit; and it seems best to 
suppose that Barates was a merchant, a dealer in ensigns (or 
a maker of them). The tertoination -arias affixed to the name 
of a class of ware, with or without the precise word negoHator, 
regularly describe a merchant; and tiiough vexiliarius is not 
otherwise recorded in this sense, such an interpretation of the 
term provides the easiest explanation of the presence of Barates 
in the north of Britain.*" 

Similarly, the other people recorded on inscriptions from 
the north of Britain, whose names or recorded origins show 
them to have come from ti» eastern half of the empire, can 
hardly have found their way to the west except in pursuit of 
txade — apart from the occasional officers or officials, whose 
posts are recorded together with their names*"; and their 
presence provides presumptive evidence for commercial activ¬ 
ity. On the Scottish Wall the only instance is provided by 
an inscription from the cemetery of Auchendavy; 
Salmanes vix. ait. XV, Salmotus posttit*^ 'Tn memory of 
Salmanes, who lived fifteen years, Salmanes (no doubt his 
father) placed this"; the name seems to be oriental- Carlisle 

f The grtat variety in the staodards of difiereot regiiseDts to which 
the esetaot sculptures testify shows that they can bvdly have been 
made in a ceatial factory. Other equipment too be provided 

by private traders; ELS 2472 (Uaioz) gives a tueotiator gtadiarius. 

** Ci. VII 16? (Chester) — a Mb. mS. leg. XX V. V. and his son, 
from Samosata; VH 232 fYork) — ITilcomedM Augg. nn. libertus, no 
donbt in York on of^al bnsiaess; VTl 240 (York) Cl. Hierony- 
mianus, le^te of the sixth legion. 

*• VII 1119. 
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has produced one such inscription, the tombstone of Flavius 
Ant^nus Papias, Greci*s, who may have been a 

Christian'**; there is a possible instance at Maiyport, where an 
inscription seems to refer to a man from Galatia,^* and Hermes 
of Commagene» whose Greek epitaph was set up at Brough 

under Stainmore, was presumably Ae son of a merchant*’_ 

in passing, both Maryport and Broi^ are sites where there 
is reason to suppose the existence of a considerable settlement. 
On the line of the Wall, the only clear cases are at House- 
steads : both Apollonius the priest who dedicated an altar to 
Nemesis, and Hcrion the vot^ of Mithras, have names that 
justify us in attributing them to the eastern Mediterranean.** 
At Corstopitum there are five instances, in addition to that of 
Barates: Pulcher and the high-priestess Diodora, who set up 
altars with Greek inscriptions to Astarle and the Tyrian 
Heracles respectively*’; the Egnatii, Dyonisius and Sorius, 
heirs of a soldier of the sixth legion®* and Aurelia Achaice.*’ 
Finally, from both of the forts on Dere Street north of 
Hadrian's Wall come examples; from Risingham there are 
the freedman Theodotus, and Dionysius Fortunatus**; from 
High Rochester, Heimagoras.** 

Officials are represented by two bewficiarii consularis, 
legionary soldiers detached from their legions to serve as police 
and intelligence officers at various siationes — at important 
towns, or road-junctions, or passages through frontiers, where 
there was a likelihood of their presence bemg required. In 
Germany, the provincial capitals at Cologne and Mainz, the 
civiias TauTteTisium at Heddernheun, Cannstatt, and Stock- 
stadt, among other sites have product inscriptions testifying 
to the presence of consular beneficiaries; at Stockstadt in 
particular there is a long series of altars, many of them dated, 
set up by successive holders of the post, whose function must 

EE IX 1222; cf. H&ver^eld in AA3 XV 32, 

« Vn 405. 

« EE VII, p, 306. 

•* VII 654. 647. 

« vn, p. 97. 

•• VII 477. 

EE ni 96. 

vn 1000, 10X4C; Atlia Timotbeft, Vll 999, is auspset; c 4 , I, A. 
Richmond ia Norikumb. County Hist. XV, 1940, 136T 
•• VII X056; Havcrfisld (EE IX, p. 612! rejects Huebner’s resdJag 
BE 012 of s smell alter from site (VQ, p. X78). 
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have been to supervise the trafiic that passed across the Main 
to and from free Germany. In Bntain such officials are 
recorded at Winchester. Dorchester in Oxfordshire, Lancaster, 
Catterick, Greta Bridge, Binchester and Lanchester, all south 
of the Wall’^; at Housesteads on the Wall, and at ^singham 
to the north of it. The consular beneficiary at Housesteads, 
Utorius Pacatianus, dedicated an altar there to Mithras'^ his 
colleague at Risingham set up an inscription to a local deity, 
which has occasioned difficulties of interpretation in the past, 
and deserves a detailed discussion: — 

VII 996: dfo Mogonti Cad. tt n. d. n. Aug., M. 0. Sscvndim*4 6/. 
ees. ffaSitanei prima 9tal. frc Si it suis poi. 

1. For the god. we may compare Vn 997, a 3 $o from Risinghain, 
dedicated dso Mouna Cad.’. VII 1036 (High Rochester), dis ifouniibus’. 
VII 521 (Old Penrith), dso Movnti] and VII 958 (Netbeiby), dso 
Mogonii Vitirt, M we have saw. the latter dedicatiofi $«etns to 
suggest a connection with HuiUis; the cult is in any case confined 
to the north of England [ t bnt cf.. now I, A. Richmond'a disco wlon of 
the matter, Nortkvmb. County Hist. XV, 1940, 86, suggesting that 
the Vanglo^ had brought it with them from GennanyJ. 

3 n(umtni) dtomim) n(orlW) : the formula shows ffiat 

the inscripttoa belongs to the third century, at a time when a single 
emperor was reigning. 

3. Habitmci : the name is not recorded elsewhwa, but it is clear 
that we have here the locative of a place-name. Habitaneum or 
Kabitaneium. 

4. stations): Horsley, adopting a suggestion made by Ward, 
took this to imply that Rlslngham was the mo^ aortherly stataoc held 
by the Romans at the time this altar was set up; but the explanatioo 
of the term is certainly diSereot, StaSio was used both of tbe place 
where a beneficiary was etatioaed (for esample, the statio Vasaivilana 
is nrentiotied 00 VIII 17626), afiH ei the period of his appointment 
(ibhf. 77636, sxacta stations aad 17^4, sxplsta itationa, XHI 11969, 
itsrata stalioTu; XUI 6440, stat{ton 4 ) itsratia): HI 3949. itsrium) 
statiionem) hsb(e*u); XIII 6637, stat{iona) p*imay. so that the term 
must be interpreted in the same eeose here; the tranalatioa will be: '*To 
the Uogon Cad. and to the Lord Bmpercr's numsn, Marcus C . . . 
Secundinue, consular beneficiary, on bis first tour of duty at Kabitan- 
cum. set up this altar for hisittlf his.” 

The presence of these officials emphasises the civil iinport- 
ance of ffie settlements at Housesteads and Risingham, to 
which the evidence of eastern traders also testifies. In the 


’• vn 5; 83, 286; 371-2: 280-1; 434, EE IX £133; VII 441 [We 
may now add ao example from Cbesterholm, Per linsam va!H Ihounh 
south of the Wall itself: J.R.S. XXIX, 1030, p 33* 1 
’•VTI645. voy. F 5. 
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case of Housesteads, the extent and importance of the settle¬ 
ment have long been recognised, but Risingham seems to have 
been looked on solely a.5 a military outpost. Such a view can 
hardly be entertained; in the absence of evidence for a junction 
of Roman roads, it is perhaps easiest to suppose that here was 
one of the places across the limes where periodical markets 
were allowed, under the supervision of a Roman official/* 
At Stocksladt the consular beneficiary seems to have had 
an of&ce between the fort and the present bridge over the Main, 
which no doubt is in approximately the same position as the 
crossing in Roman times; and it seems possible that the build¬ 
ing outside the east gate of the Saalburg fort should likewise 
be assigned to such an official use: for that its position is ideal, 
at the point where the road through the Hmes turns off from 
the main line of traffic along the frontier/* It may be that 
the building that Shanks recorded at Risingham “on the 
embanked part of Watling Street, near where the road to the 
station turns was put to the same use; and such a 

building should be postulated at Housesteads, 

In the more important settlements there is another official 
building that we should be, justified in looIoDg for. Dr ‘Wheeler 
has explained a large residential structure, close to the bath¬ 
house at Brecon Gaer, as a ptansio, and has drawn attention 
to similar buildings, in comparable positions, at the Saalburg 
and at Newstead”; we may add the large house on the east 
Side of the road, some way south of Benwell fort/* and there 
is a possible instance at Housesteads. The correctness of this 
explanation is borne out by an inscription from Mihild in 
Bulgaria, which does not seem to have attracted the attention 
of English scholars in this connection; — 

III 6 i« 3 . 24207^4; ILS 232; Kalinka, Antikt Dmktndler in BuigarUn 
2906, DO. 19; divi Claudi f. G^rmianiei} Ca^saris 

H. T%. Caftans Aug. fren. divi Aug. abn. Catsa* Aug. Garm. ponM. 
mfl*. trib. pot. VlJl imp. VJIJ coi. UU p. p. tabemas at pnutona 
pm vm militarfs fim iuisit par T. Julium Uslum proc. provincm 
Throe. 

The eighth tribuaidao power of Nero give* the date December 6g 
to December 61; the inscription records the erection of ti^ different 
types of building, which we may render as inns and villas or (in the 
Indian sense) bungalows, on the military roads of Thrace. As Momm* 
sen pointed out {Harmas XXXV <37, cited by Kalink*), under tbe 
a. Dio. 71. «. 2. 

«4 AAi tv. ig55. J57. 

*4 Bracon Goer, p. 67. 

AA4 V, 1928. 52-7. 
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Em pire pfatiorium wsi$ usad not only of the saAend’a quarters io a 
camp — aad. we may add, the ccaunanding e&cer's residence In an 
auxiliary fort — but of any house reserved for offTC . ial use, such as 
an Impehal vUla, a governor’s Residence, or (as here) the quarters 
provided for officials oa tours of duty. 

It is reasonable to suppose that such buildings would be placed 
only at the more important sites; the settlement at Benweil 
was a very extensive one, as we have seen, and of those on 
Hadrian's Wall perhaps second only to that at Housesteads. 

In some of the sefeements on the Upper Gennan'^iwes 
evidence of industrial activity has come to light; we may 
instance the potters' kilns at Stockstadt, Cannstatt, and other 
sites, in Bntain there is as yet very little specific evidence. 
At Lanchester on Dere Street there seems reason to suppose 
that there were considerable iron-workings’’; Dr Curie's 
excavations at Newstead showed the presence there of black¬ 
smiths and similar craftsmen; and at Housesteads there are 
slight traces of industrial activity; but at present Corstopitum 
is the only site in the north of Britain that has produced a 
quantity of evidence. Apart from trade and industry, agri¬ 
culture must have provided employment for many of the 
vicatii. There is no doubt an element of truth, but there is 
certainly exaggeration, in the description of the frontier armies 
in the fourth century as a peasant militia; the exploits of 
MagD^us Maximus and the usurper Constantine are sufheient 
to show that tiie UwiUtnei of Britain were still of military value, 
and able to stand up against the field-armies of the west. 
Hitberto there has been little concrete evidence to confirm 
the statement in the Augustan Histories, that Severus Alex¬ 
ander assigned captured territories to the commanders and 
soldiers of the frontier armies and their descendants, on condi¬ 
tion of their entering the army in their turn, so that the frontier 
districts might continue to be both occupi^ and cultivated’*; 
but the growth cf the settlements on Hadrian’s Wall, the clear 
evidence of agriculture or at least horticulture provided by 
the terraces at Housesteads (to which there are parallels at 
Greatchesters at Settlingstones, near Cairawburgh, that 
are presumably of Roman date also), and the evidence for 
recruiting from among the inhabitants of the settlement at 
Greatchesters, combine to provide at any rate the nucleus of 
a confirmation in the case of the northern frontier io Britain. 

** Hodgson in AAi X, i$m, ii^i. 

SHA Sevtrut AUxandtr, 5S. 
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IX 

MARCUS COCCBIUS FIRMUS : AN EPIGRAPHIC 

STUDY- 

• ProcMdings of the Society of Antiquaries of SooHand LXX, 

363-377. 

Onb of the most striking discoveries ever made in Roman 
Scotland was that of May 1771, when workmen engaged in 
the construction of the Forth and Clyde Canal dug into a 
rubbish-pit a short distance south of the fort at Au< 5 endavy 
on the Antonine Vallum, and found in it, besides two huge 
iron mallets and a battered relief, four complete altars and a 
fragment from a fifth. ^ Occasionally there have been groups 
of altars found within a short time, and close together, in 
somewhat similar circumstances, in Britain — for example, 
there is the fine series that came to light at Maryport, in 
Cumberland, sixty years or so ago*; but in thi<s case the 
interest of the find was enhanced by the fact that the four 
complete altars, and probably the fifth as well, had all 
been dedicated by the same man, Marcus Cocceios Finnus, 
centurion of the second legion Augusta, to as many as twelve 
different deities- Comment has been made, more than once, 
on the catholicity of his religion, and on the exceptionally large 
n'umber of gods and goddesses that he thought fit to honour; 
and it was with this aspect of the Auchendavy altars in mind 
that Stuart, in his Caledonia Romana,^ wrote: "All things 
considered, the antiquary has reason to feel not a little grateful 
to Cocceius Fiimus for tiie considerable addition which he has 
been the means of making to the Roman antiquities of Scot¬ 
land.” The point is one to which we must return presently, 
for it appears that just this combination of deities Is capable 
of throwing considerable light on his previous career; but in 
1 a. Macdonald. The Eoman Wail in Scotland. 2nd ed., 1954, 2^7.3, 
4 * 7 - 3 *. 

^ Cf. Le^danum SaptentrionalSj 1873, p. 429. 

» and edl, 1852, p. 331. 
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the first instance I desire to draw attention to another place 
where a centurion Cocceius Firmus is referred to. 

1 . Th( ^ In the forty-ninth book of Justinian's 

Digest of Roman Law, chapter xv deals with posilimtmuw, 
the restoration of legal rights to Roman citizens who escaped 
from captivity among enemies; the sixth section is an extract 
from the first hook Sx variis lecti^ibu^ of Sextus Pomponius, 
the eminent jurist of the second cent^, who began writing 
as early as Hadrian's time, though his fcruit can be shown 
to fall under Marcus Aurelius.* In it he quoted a specific 
case, as the Roman jurists often did: Muiier in opus saiinarum 
ob malefictum data et deind4 a lalrunculis exterae genUs capta 
6i ittre coinmercii vsndita ac redoynpta in causam suatn 
reccidit- Coccfio autem Finno centunoni preiiunt $x fisco 
reddendum esi — that is to say, ' 'A woman condemned, for a 
crime, to hard labour in the salt-works, was subsequently 
captured by bandits of an alien race; in the course of lawful 
trade she was sold, and by repurchase returned to her original 
condition. The purchase-price had to be refunded from the 
imperial Treasury to the centurion Cocceius Firmus." Before 
we consider the question of identification that at once suggests 
itself, it will be convenient if we dispose of the legal points 
involved, as we are enabled to do by other passages in the 
Digest. 

I. Dig. X, i8, 6, 8 (Ulpian): qui universas provincial 
regtmt, ius giadii kabent et in metallum dandi potesias eis 
permissa esf — "Governors of whole provinces have the right 
to indict sentence of death, and they are allowed the power of 
condemnation to the mines." Provinciam regere is not an 
uncommon expression; compare Tacitus, ffistories TV 74, the 
speech of Petillius Cerialis to the Treveri and Lingones in a.d. 

S o, and the inscription of a.d. 225 from Greatchesters on 
ladrian's Wall, CIL VII 732. The distinction is between 
senatorial legati Augusts pro praetore and equestrian praesides 
on the one hand, in whom the powers of chief justice, governor- 
general and commander-in<hief were vested, and subordinate 
legati or procwatores, to whom under the governor the 
immediate charge over a division of a province, or some branch 
of the adminisCration of it, might be entrusted; such subordi¬ 
nates were competent to deputise for the governor in the 

* put m, 1098, p. 74. P52i, aad tb« ieterecc«$ there cited. 
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majority of bis fuDctions, but not in trying cases for which 
death or penal servitude might be inflicted. 

2. Dig. 48, 19, 8 (Ulpian): in ministerium fneUillicorum 
femintu in p^etnum vel ad temput damnari solent. simHi 
mcdo *« salinas — "It is usual to condemn women, whether 
for life or for a term, to wait upon the convicts in the mines, 
and similarly to the salt-works. ’' The convicts were assigned 
work according to thdr capacity: the men to act'as miners, 
the women to cook for them and the like. 

3. Ibidem : damnaius seruus . . . eius nmanet c«*us jrdi 
anUquam damnareiur — ' 'A slave so condemned remains the 
property of the man who owned him before his condemnation. 
That is ho say, on the completion of a term of hard labour, 
slaves were to be returned to their original owners; but the 
provision could not apply, for obvious reasons, in the case of 
a life sentence. 

4. Dig. 49, 15, 5 (Pomponius): in pace ... si cum gents 
ak’gua neqtte amicitiam neque hcspitiivm neque foedw amicitiac 
causa factum habenus, hi hosies quidem non sunt, quod autem 
ex nosiro ad eos pervenit iUorum pt, et Uher homo noster ab 
tf»s captus sew*s fit eorum — ‘Tn time of peace, a race 
with whom we have neither friendship nor hospitality nor 
treaty of friendship are not indeed enemies, but property of 
ours that reaches them becomes theirs, and a free citizen of 
ours, if captured by them, becomes their slave.'* Here the 
status of the extera gens is clearly defined: and we shall see 
that it has an important bearing on the scene of the kidnapping, 
that the latrunculi came from such a people. The status of 
latrunculi, as opposed to hostes, is defined in the next passage. 

3. Dig. 49, 13, 24 (Ulpian): hosies sunt, quibus helium 
publics poptilus Romanus decrevii vel ipsi populo Romano: 
ceteri latrunculi vel praedones appellantur. ei idea qui a 
latronihus caplus est, servus latronum non est ... ah ^o$$(6us 
autem captus, ut puta a Germanis et Parthis, et servus est 
hosUum et posiUminio statum pHstinum reouperat — ''Enemies 
are those on whom the Roman people has formally declared 
^var, or who have themselves declared war on the Roman 
people; the rest are described as bandits or robbers. For 
that reason, a man captured by brigands is not fiieir slave. . . 
but a man captured by enemies, for example by Germans or 
Parthians, is their slave, and can recover his original status 
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by the right of po$tliminiu»n” Here external enemies are 
contrasted with bandits, who may be internal or, as in the 
case quoted by Pomponius that has prompted this inquiry, 
external. 

From these passages it appears that the woman was a slave 
who, for some crime (of what kind we cannot say), had been 
condemned to a term of hard labour by the governor of the 
province in which she and her master were living; while at 
some salt-works, to which she had been sent to serve her 
sentence, she was abducted by bandits from across the frontier; 
by them she was sold, presumably to slave-dealers, and in due 
course her owner, the centurion Cocceius Firmus, had the 
good fortune to be able to buy her back. Finally, the Imperial 
Treasury was called upon, after litigation that brought the 
case to the notice of Pomponius and so preserved the story 
for us, to refund the purchase money to him. We must infer 
that the authorities of the salt-works were responsible for her 
safe custody, for the term of her sentence, and for returning 
her to her owner after it had expired; and that it was held to 
be through their negligence that she had left their custody, 
and Cocceius Firmus had been compelled to buy her back. 

11 . Tht of IdsnUty. — To students of Roman 

prosopogiaphy it is well known that even the most plausible- 
looking identihcation, of two instances of the same names 
occurring in conjunction, as referring to one and the same 
man, must be treated with reserve; for in many cases, even 
thoi^ the names are not common ones, the difoence in the 
walks of life in which the two instances occur is sufficient to 
preclude assumption of identity. It will be convenient to give 
some examples. 

r. Four of the altars from Maryport are dedications 
to Jupiter Best and Greatest by a tribune of cohors I 
Hispanorum, Gaius CabaHius Priscus; on three of them his 
fraenomen is abbreviated in the usual way, C.,® while on the 
fourth the less common abbreviation G. is emplo3red.* Now 
a man of the same names occurs on two inscriptions from 
Rome, with his praenom&n abbreviated once in each way, as 
a private in the first praetorian cohort’; but before the third 
century (and both instances are unquestionably earlier than 

»Vll 374*5. 

« EE vn 970. 

' VI 3868'$ a 32664-5. 
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that) promotion from the ranks of the praetorian guard did 
not lead to the tribunate of an auxiliary cohort, which stood 
on one side of the path, reaching up to the leading prefectures, 
open to viri fKiliiares : so that the two men could not have been 
identical, even if one of the inscriptions from Rome had not 
been the tombstone of that Caballius Priscus. In that case 
we may assume a family connection; the praetorian set up 
the othkx inscription to the memory of a dead comrade whose 
home was at Verona, and we may take it that he, and the 
tribune at Maryport as well, belonged to that place or its 
neighbourhood; but more than that we cannot assume. 

2. More plausible, but equally untenable, is the identifica¬ 
tion proposed by Haverfield,' between Lucius Tanicins Verus, 
prcf^ of an unnamed cohort, who set up an altar to Silvanus 
at Cadder,^ and a man of the same names (unth the added 
particulars that his father's praenomen was likewise Lucius, 
his tribe the Voltinian, and his place of origin Vienna — that 
is to say, the modem Vienne, in Gallia Narbonensis) who, as 
centurion of the third legion Cyrenaica, paid several visits to 
the statue of Memnon at Kamak in A.r. 80 and the following 
years. The nomen is indeed excessively rare, as Haverfield 
observed, though we may add an instance of it that the faulty 
indexing of the Annie ipigraphique caused him to miss — 
Lucius Tanicius Zosimus, who with his family set up an altar 
in Moesia to a local deity“; but the two walks of life are 
incompatible with the assumption of identity. In the period 
before the equestrian military career was revised by Daudius, 
the prefecture of a cohort was not infrequently entrusted to 
a former centurion, or even to a veteran private’*; and we 

• Proc. 5 oc. Ant. Scot. LIl, zoi7*i9. 178*80. 

* VII 1124, with Haverfeld'a conection, ioe. eit. 

ILS 8750b - III 34. 

AE 1^ DO. 137 [DOW repeated io AS 1939 no. 247, less accur* 
ately). 

IS Oae ifi&taoce of each type of proniotiMt will suffice here, (i) ILS 
2684 (near Fraensste); $ 9 x. Ivlius S. f. Pol. Rufus, svooatus diw 
AugusH, prasfsetus I cohOrtis Corscrum el aviiaiufn Barbariae is 
Stft’dtnid; this is a time*expire 4 ptaetorian, given further employmsot 
as conunander of a cohort. (2} ILS 9090 : Q- St**vius Sex. 

f. Vol- Caprsolus, dome Vienna, miles lag. 12 JI Scyt. ann. 2 III. a^ues 
an». X. cent. ann. XXI, praef, cok. 21 Throe ,»« Cerm. ann. V 
this instance, of a ceaturion promoted to the same rank, is not directly 
dated, but the cohort ^94 lert no baces in Germany, and was presum¬ 
ably tranaierred to Britain at the time of the Claudian invasion. As 
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find the same system of promotion in force again in the third 
century/* when fresh avenues of promotion were sought for 
tried soldiers. But in the intervening period there does not 
seem to be a single instance of that practice; in order to main¬ 
tain the prestige of the cohort-prefecture, now a regular part 
of the equestrian military career, when there was no suitable 
equestrian prefect available, a cohort was placed under the 
charge of a centurion seconded for tiiat purpose, with the title 
of praepositus.^* For that reason 1 do not think that we can 
retain Haverfield's identification, attractive though it seems 
at first sight; we must rather assume, as Mr John Clarke has 
suggested, that the prefect at Cadd^ was, for example, a 
grandson of the centurion in Egypt/* 

V Statilius Taurus, centurion of the second legion Traiana 
in Egypt, and acting commander of cchcrrs I Flavia Cilicum 
equitata, in the time of Pius/*' cannot be equated with the 
Titus Statilius Taurus whose full equestrian military career, 
following on the common preliminary post of prasfecU*s 
fabruTK, is given on an inscription from Mains'’; and though 

a ea rring iQ prosopognplMK, DessAu DQte» that another man, with 
the $am« rare namea, is recorded on an inserip^D from Salooae in 
Dalmatia (III 9052}: be U shown to be dlAerent, for his tribe is 
Trom^ntinA, not 

Per example, an Inscriptioo from Siimiom, dated a.d. 322 (III 
3237): . . . Aug. «oh, / C&mp. Vol. c. R. Antoninianas. curipagfnte 
P, A$t. VaUrio tnb{tino) «r vft{trano) . . . 

The practice ia so well atteeted that reiereaces aie hardly required 
beta, but the Scottish examplee, Vll 1064 (from Craoicad) and 1092 
(from Bough Castle) may be noted, though the title ia not specified 
on either tnacription; cf. also Tacitus. Agriccta 28, for a centurion 
acting as commaader of the fchors Vsiporvm. 

Thg Rornttn Fo*t ot CaAdsr, 1933 • pp. 3-4. It must be aoted that 
one argument, advanced incidentally by Mr Clarke, has lees weight 
than he would seem to give it: 'Taoieius does not seem to have been 
a primi^ue as we should rather have expected him to be before be 
obtained such a promotion.’' In the penbd when the commands of 
auxiliary regiments were still open to such men, cohorts were often 
entrusted, as we have seen, to men who had never reatbed the rank 
of primus pdusi pnrmpilar 4 s, indeed, were commonly advanced to the 
command not of a cohort but of an ala: cf. Baebr, Df Ceniuhonihus 
LtgionayiU, Dies. Berlin, i$oo, p. 11; the latest recorded instance 
seems to be ILS 2544. daring the Jewish war in the closing years of 
Nero. PrimipHarts, as tguites Romani by promote, thus remained 
eligible for such posts slightly longer than ordinary centurions or veteran 
privates. 

ILS 2615, from Syene, 

XIII 6837, 
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there was no doubt some connection, we cannot say what the 
connection was between one or other ot these men and the 
senatorial family, prominent in the first two centuries of the 
Empire, in whi(± die names Titus Statilius Taurus recur tune 
and again.'" 

Even where the ranks recorded are the same, or are compat¬ 
ible with a single career, it is essential to show identity of 
period, and if possible identity of place, in order to obtain 
probability for a proposed identification. In the case of the 
two Coccei Firmi*, identity of period seems reasonably certain. 
The altars from Auchendavy cannot well be earlier than the 
advance under LoUius Urblcus/" and if the current view as to 
the duration of the occupation inaugurated by that advance 
is coiTcct, they will not be later than the early years of 
Commodus*®; and the case quoted by Pomponius must be 
contemporary with his active career (as an examination of the 
similar cases quoted in the Digest shows), which, as we have 
seen, extended well into the time of Marcus Aurelius. The 
identity of rank is not in question; but it remains to be seen 
whether we can establish identity of place. In order to do 
that, it will be necessary to return to the pa^ge in the Digest, 
and consider where the salt-svorks were situated. 

Ill, The Situation of the Salt-Works. — Tv?o points seem 
sufficiently clear, in the light of the evidence discussed above. 
The salt-works were in a province beyond the frontier of which 
there were tribes owing no sort of allegiance to Rome; and 
they were near enough to the frontier to be exposed to chance 
raii by such tribes. There were few provinces in which the 
necessary conditions could be found in conjunction. We must 
leave out of account the whole of the eastern frontier of the 
Empire: beyond it were organised kingdoms, enemies in time 
of war often enough, in time of peace in treaty relationship 
with Rome. Along tiie southern frontier fiiere were tribes 
ready enough to raid, but salt-works were not likely to be 
found on the edge of the deserts, when the coast provided such 
plentiful supplies; and-where raiders came within teach of the 
coast, at Sala on the Atlantic coast of Mauretania Tingitana,’^ 

*• Cf. PIR ni, p. 466, T 619. 

>• For the date of hid lOverDorsbip. cf. 1117 note, “Fine ceue 
laschhft voo CorstopitUHi", in Genruntia 30 , 1936, pp. 31-5. 

’®Cf. Macdonald, op. cii., p. 482. 

Cf. the long and valuable ixiscription from Cbellah. AS 393; nos^ 

3 $. 38. 
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there was no opportunity to find a serving centurion, for the 
province was a procuxatorial one, with no legionary garrison. 
Across the Rhine and Danube frontiers, the majority of tribes 
were in some sort of treaty relationship with Rome in this 
period*^; there were elaborate arrangements for the guarding 
of the frontier, though bandits could on occasions find their 
way through, and Commodus, as a well-known series of 
inscriptions tells us, had to take measures to stop them^*; 
and, though salt was certainly produced here and there, there 
do not seem to have been salt-works. * ‘ There are, indeed, 
only two provinces in which it seems that the necessary condi¬ 
tions might be found — Dacia and Britain- In each case 
the frontier system was in places less elaborate; the Dacian 
lifMss was not continuous,^ ’ and to the north of the Antonine 
Vallum there was a tract, corresponding approximately to 
tile later Kingdom of Fife, bounded only try the road to 
Inchtuthil, whose chain of forts and signal-towers offered no 
such serious obstacle to raiders as the closely guarded Vallum, 
In each case there were restive tribesmen across the frontier, 
always liable to raid, but seldom causing enough trouble to 
warrant a campaign against them. But Dacia must be ruled 
out, even though there were salt-works there**; for in that 
province, as we learn from two or three ins c riptions,*’ the 
salt was not worked directly by the State. Instead, it was 
worked by private contractors who, we must suppose, would 
hire free Ubourers or employ slaves; we can hardly entertain 
the notion that a convict, lor whose return to her original owner 
the State was responsible, would be placed at the disposal of 
a contractor for the term of her sentence. It seems reason¬ 
able, therefore, to suppose that the story belongs to the early 

a. Klcse. Kti 4 nUl~SandiUiaUn am Rhain und an dor 

Donau, 1934. 

ILS 99x3, 395 And several other lostASces. 

The workfng of salt in the Roman period seems to have left iewtr 
tracse than that of pre-Romaa times; for the Rhineland, cf. Sehu- 
macber, und KntturgdsckichU dor RkeiTilanda von dor 

Vneit bis in das MUtslaitarTl rdmischs Periods), 19x3, pp. X58-9. 
Bltinmer’s article in R£ lA. 2073-99. is of httle help, 

Cf. Fabricins, art, Limas in R£ XIH 641*5. 

RE lA 1902 fivee full references for the Dacian place Saliaaa, 
twelve miles from Potaisaa. by the salt-works of Muoe’Ujvar. 

S’ in *209 w ILS 714? (Apulum), 1363 (Veceel); AE 1930 no. 10 
(Domnesti); Rostowsew, GaackieJstn dor Staatspacht, 1902, pp. 411-4. 
generalises from the evidence of the first two of these, but it seems 
questionable whether he is justified in doing so. 
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annals of Britain, where we have no evidence for the workini 
of salt by contract, and where we have a centarion of the same 
names recorded; and with the conjunction of time, rank and 
place we will be justifted in identiiying Cocceius Firmus of the 
Digest with Marcus Cocceius Firmus of Auchendavy. But 
before we return to consider him once more, it will be desir¬ 
able to pay some attention to the particular situation of the 
salt-works. 

The geographer Ptolemy gives Salinae. “Salt-works", as a 
phcc in the land of the British tribe of the Catuvellauni — 
if wc can trust the accuracy of the recorded position, some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of Boston in Lincolnshire**; and 
the same not uncommon place-name occurs twice in the 
Ravenna List, first following Coriniura (Cirencester), and ^ain 
between Derventio and Condate, applied to places that we 
may identify as Droitwich in Worcestershire and Northwich 
or somewhere thereabouts in Cheshire**; but these places are 
all too far away from the northern frontier, and bandits of an 
alien race, to come into question. We must look farther 
north, and for salt-works of a different kind. 

The production of salt by evaporation from sea-water, no 
less than by mining, was well known to the Romans; the 
process is described in some detail by the elder Pliny, In the 
thirty-first book of his Natural History ,from which extracts 
may be quoted in Philemon Holland's version**: “As touch¬ 
ing salt artificial!, made by mans hand, there be many kinds 
thereof- Our common salt, and whereof we have greatest 
store, is wrought in this manner: First they let into their pits 
a quantilie of sea-water, suffering fresh water to run into it 
by certaine gutters, for to bee mingled therewith for to helpe 
it to congeal e, wherto a good shower of raine availeth very 
much, but above all the Sunne shining thereupon, for otherwise 
it will never drie and harden . . - In Fraunce and Germanie 
the manner is when they would make salt, to cast sea-water 
into the fire as the wood bumeth . . . But those verely of 
France and Germanie be of opinion', that it skilleth much what 
wood it is that serveth to the making of such fire. Oke they 

So Haverfidd ia B£ lA 1902. 

Gtogr. Rav, 427, 429. 

Hist. 31. 73. Q2. 

Th4 Historis of th4 World, commonly called tho NatvraU Historie 
of C. Plinius Secundus. Loadoa, i6ox: The second Tome, pp, 4t*'7- 
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hdd the best, as being a iewell, the simple ashes whereof 
mixed with nothing else, may goe for salt. And yet in some 
places they esteems Hazell wood meeter foi this puipose. 
Now when the said wood is on fire and burning, they poure 
salt liquor among, whereby not only the ashes but the very 
coales also will turne to bee salt . . , There is no salt but 
raine water will make it sweet & fresh. The more pleasant 
it will bee and delicat to the tast, in case the deaw fall there¬ 
upon: but North-east winds engender most plentie thereof.” 
In the light of this account, we may picture the conditions 
that guided a choice of a site for coastal salt-works; there 
must be a plentiful supply of fresh water (though in Crete "the 
salt is made in the like pits, but of sea-water onely, without 
letting in any fresh water at all”), as well as suitable wood 
for the fires, at least in the northern districts where that method 
was practised; and a place exposed to north-east winds could 
be amounted particularly well suited. Such conditions dearly 
obtained on the Fifeshire coast, where indeed salt is still pro¬ 
duced to-day, I believe; and though there have not been 
traces noted of Roman workings, that is not to say that none 
existed. So far as I am aware, none have been sought for; 
and indeed, the tract north of the Vallum and east of the 
road to Inchtuthil seems to have received less attention from 
the students of Roman Scotland than its interest warrants. 
That road can only be explained, as far as the Antonine 
occupation is concerned, as a frontier endosing the Fifeshire 
penin^a within the province; and it seems desirable to direct 
attention to the jwint, in the hope that an answer may be 
found to the question, for what reason it was considered desir¬ 
able for it to be included. The Romans worked mineral coal 
in the region of Hadrian’s Wall, but it was never important 
enough to warrant the occupation of the Fifeshire coalfield. 
But we cannot pursue that subject further now. 

To sum up: conditions on the Fifeshire coast were emin¬ 
ently suitable for the production of salt; and in Fifeshire alone 
were bandits from across the frontier likely, without serious 
difficulty, to be able to raid salt-works and get away in safety, 
back across the frontier again. And if the salt-works were 
indeed there, we may suppose that the slave-woman’s crime 
was committed while her master was at Auchendavy; that 
wUl explain why she was sent to serve her sentence there, 
rather than in the Mendip lead-mines or some place nearer to 
the second legion’s headquarters at Caerleon. 
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IV- The Dedications ai Auckendavy. — Let us now return 
to the Auchendavy altars, and see whether they are capable 
of throwing further light on their dedicator. The list of deities 
is a striking one, not merely for the large number, bnt for 
the variety of gods and goddesses that are mentioned. Taking 
the altars in the order in which they appear in the Corpus of 
Latin Inscriptions, the first** is in honour of Jupiter Best and 
Greatest, the special patron of the Emperor, toe Empire as 
a whole and the army in particular'**; and coupted with him 
is "Victorious Victory” (a pleonasm that reminds us of the 
"Military Mars" of a couple of altars from Maryport**), a 
description of that goddess that is almost without a parallel. 
The next altar** seems at first sight to be dedicated to two 
other proper Roman deities, Diana and Apollo; but, as 
Domaszewsld has shown,** when they occur in this order 
these are really the chief deities of Thrace and the neighbouring 
provinces, clewed in the guise of their nearest Roman counter¬ 
parts. The third altar, to the Genius of the Land of Britain,*^ 
is an example of the customary tribute that piety paid to the 
presiding divinity of the place or sphere in which one’s lot 
was cas?*; we will return to it later; and the fourth is the 
most comprehensive of the lot, set up in honour of Mars and 
Minerva, the Campestres, Hercules, Epona, and Victory — 
the latter this time appearing without any special title.** Mars 
and Minerva are familiar figures in the Roman Pantheon; the 
former was worshipped throughout the army, as was only 
natural,*® whilst the latter found special favour amongst those 
grades which were open in particular to men of some educa¬ 
tion*'; and Victory was naturally the object of universal 
worship in the Roman army, which obtained it so frequently. 
But the other deities are in a rather different category. It 
was not until the closing years of the second century that 

j>vn im, 

Ct. Domassewsld. Die tieligion dss r. Heefee. xS9S. p. 22 i. 

390-1: [for the same Mars in Genoasy cf. XHl 5234. 6374, 
8019, 11819 and XVIJ. Ber. d. R.-C.R. aoo (coupled with Victoria 
Vietrii).Y‘ 

>«vn HX2. 

8* Of. eit.. p. 53, 

»»vn 1x23. 

88 Cf. especially Macdonald, of. eiU. p. 430. 

« Vir 11x4- 

io Domoasewsk), Of. eit.j pp, 4. 33 f. 

Op, oi,. p. 29; Vegetius, ret miiit, 2, 20, etc. 
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Hercules became the object of general worship in the army, 
and then it was because of his equation with the German 
Donar, as has been demonstrated by Domaszewsld/* and the 
increasing prominence of Germans in the military service- 
Before that time there is only one q^rter in which he is to 
be found regularly — on the dedications of the »qidUs 
singulares in Rome, to which we must turn presently. Epona 
and the Campestres are in a special category, as the patrons 
of mounted men. Epona was the goddess of horses; she, 
too, was widely worsfdpped, particularly by Celts. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that she was Celtic in origin,** but her 
cult spread widely throughout the Empire — for example, we 
meet it in Thessaly, in Apuleius's novel The Golden Ass** ^ 
and it seems safest to leave the question of her origin open**; 
she was worshipped by muleteers and ostlers as well as by 
cavalry-troopers or even legionaries. In contrast to her the 
Campestres bad a strictly limited sphere cf influerice: we 
meet with them only on altars set up by mounted men of the 
avutUiary arm, in cavalry regiments or in tiie many infantry 
regiments that included a proportion of horse; they were the 
deities who presided over the parade-ground or riding-school 
where, often enough, a temple was set in their honour, 
as by the ala I Asturum at Benwell, on ftadrian's Wall, in 
A.n. 238.** They were Gallic in origiii — like the drill-words 
to which Arrian refers,*' an indication diat the auxiliary 
cavalry of the Empire was mainly raised, at first, in Gaul** — 
but there do not seem to be any dedications to them by 
dviUans even in Gaul. The last of the altars, on which the 
dedicator’s name is not preserved, is to Silvanus**: ftiat rustic 
Roman god who achieved widespread popularity in many parts 
of the Empire — in Britain, for example, he is equated with 
the war-gil of North Cumberland, Cocidius** — but above 

** Op. dt. pp, 7, 46, etc. 

4s Uacdoiuld, op. di.. p. 429. 

** 3, 37. 

** Foi a full discQseioa. cf. Keune, art. Epona, is R£ VI 338*43. 

5Z0: Doat&seewaki, op. dt.. pp. 

Taotica. 33, 

Cheesmas. Au*ilui of the Roman Impgriai Army. 1914, pp. €4-5* 

*• VIT IX15. 

VII 643; 9. receotly dijcoveted altar to Cocidios, from Bisisg- 
bam, shows him with bow and hunting-dog [cf. AA4 XEV, 1933, 
JOS-S]. 
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all in lUyiicum: there, as Domaszewski showed, his name was 
given to a native deity, and it is from the Danube lands that 
tbiee-quaiteis of the dedications to Silvanus come.** To suin 
up; the list includes a number of genuine Roman deities, 
though not so many as one might think at hist sight; but there 
are odiers which seem to suggest a connection with the auodliazy 
cavalry, or with the provinces along the Danube, 

' 'The cult of such an array of gods and goddesses passes the 
limits of what we should look for, even from the most catholic- 
minded of private individuals” ^ such is Sir George Mac¬ 
donald’s comment, at the close of bis illuminating discussion 
of the Auchendavy altars; and he suggests that they were 
intended as official dedications, by Cocceios Fiimus acting on 
behalf of the auxiliary regiment or detachment of legionaries 
whom he may be supposed to have commanded at that fort,** 
But it does not seem likely that on an official dedication the 
name of the body, on whose behalf the dedication was made, 
would be omitted; we roust ascribe the selection of this group 
of deities to Cocceius Finnus, and see whether it has anything 
to tell us of the man. 

Dedications to groups of deities axe not uncommon, though 
the groups are seldom as large as this; and it is usually possible 
to ffiscover the reason that prompt^ the dedicator to make 
bis particular selection. Thus. Marcus Rubrius Zosimus of 
Ostia, the regimental doctor of eohors 1112 A^tatan^rmn at 
Obemburg in Upper Germany, thanks Jupiter Best and 
Greatest, Apollo, Aesculapius, Salus and Fortuna for the 
health of the cohort's prefect, Lucius Petronius Florentinus**; 
here we have the heahng deities, whose co-operation was no 
less important than medical skill in effecting a cure. Again, 
Gaius Cornelius Peregiinus from Mauretania, tribune of a 
cohort at Maiyport, dedicating to the Genius of the place, 
Fortune who feads men home, eternal Rome and good 
Destiny,** is plainly pining for a more congenial post. In the 
case of Cocceius Fiimus, indeed, the list of deities is such a 
motley one toat, at first sight, it might seem no more than 
evidence for syncretism, the unordered mixture of religious 

Doisaezewsld, op. cit.. pp. 52-4 etc.; Klot^ in R£ 111 A 123. 

« Op. oit.. p. 43 r. 

ILS 2602 » XUI 6621 (cf. also <620). 
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ideas. But it can be paralleled, and indeed surpassed, in one 
quarter among the tquUes singularts in Rome. 

These were a regiment of cavalry of the guard, first estab¬ 
lished, it seems, by Domitian towards the close of the first 
centu^'; in peace time they were stationed in the capital, 
where they h^ permanent barracks and they accompanied 
the emperor to the front in time of war. In relation to the 
auxQiary regiments of the frontier armies, they occupied the 
a^m» privileged position as the praetorian guard did to the 
legions. But while the praetorian piard was recruited, until 
the time of Severus, by direct enlistment from a privileged 
portion of the dtisen boSy, the sinp*laret seem to have 

been kept up to strength by the transfer of picked men from 
the aUs in the provinces,^® as well (p^baps) as by the direct 
recruiting of likely men in the districts wHch supplied the 
alas with recruits. In consequence of this system, the 
sinpUarss must at aU times have contained a g^ter mixture 
of races and creeds than any single auxiliary regiment, mainly 
recruited either from the district in which it was first raised, 
or from the recruiting-grounds nearest to its place of garrison; 
and that will explain &e great variety of gods and goddesses 
who found a place on dedications by the corps. By a happy 
chance, a long series of altars from its quarters in Rome are 
preserved; most of them were set up by groups of time-expired 
men, on the occasion of their discharge from the regiment, in 
the principates of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; a few are due 
to individuals on a like occasion, or on the occasion of their 
promotion to the legionary centurionate — further advance¬ 
ment that we might well expect outstanding men in a corps 
d'ihU to obtain. The list of deities varies somewhat; one or 
two are sometimes omitted, and they appear in varying order, 
but, as the accompanying comparative table shows, all the 
Auchendavy dedications \rith the exception of that to Victoria 
Victrix occur regularly on the altars of the equitss singulars.*’ 
The parallelism is so striking that it does not seem reasonable 
to donbt that it is not due to chance. We must suppose that 
f^cceius Firmus, earlier in bis career, had seen service with 

« Ch LiebeDUD ui R£ VI 3x7-32; the oeB discharged Ia 118 must 
have entered the army undec Domitian (VI 3113$), and it seama 
simplest to suppose that the zegunent was formed hy him, and retained 
by his sacoeaeora, rather than that Trajan was its founder, 

>^Cf. Cheeaman. AuxiJia, pp. So*!; BE VI 31S, 

See note 58. p. lOl. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE** 


ROME 


AUCHENDAVY 

:e8 

132 

133*X3d 137'X4X 

? 

VII XI2I 

I.O.M. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Victoria Victrix 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

me 

Diaxia 


X 

X 

X 

X 


Apollo 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

m3 

Genius’* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11x4 

Mars 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Minervo 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Campostres 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Hercules , 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 


Epona 

• 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Victoria 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1x25 

Silvanue 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


the equiUs singuiaret, and in their ranks had leamt to worship 
this distinctive array of deities."'^ 

There are a number of instances recorded of promotion to 
the legionary centurionate from that corps. Thus, Marcus 
Ulpius Martialis, on another of the altars from its quarters 
in Rome**^ dedicates to Jupiter Best and Greatest, Juno, 
Hercules and the Campestres, on the occasion of his advance' 
menf by Hadrian from the rank of decurion (troop commander 
— as the place shows, in the equite^ singulare^) to that of 
centurion in the first legion Mincrvia, whose station was at 
Bonn, in Lower Germany; and there are other examples, that 
need not be quoted here, of such promotion. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to infer something of his earlier career 
from the altars that Cocceius Firmus set up at Auchendavy; 
we may suppose that, before be joined the second legion in 
Britain as a centurion, he' had commanded a troop of the 
$qwii 45 sinpdares. In that case we may cany the investiga¬ 
tion further. His name shows that his father or gTandfather 

** CL VI Add., p. 3069. where there is a fall comparative table of 
the ioscriptio&s from Rome, that removes the need tor reierencee to 
particular iaecriptioDe here; laat mliimn in this table is based oo 
the undated fr^meots. VI 51174-5, which are probably later than 
A.D. 541. 

** In Rome. Genius rtn/wfonam Avgitsti takes the place of the 
Auchendavy Genius tffrrae Britannicas, 

it It may be conjeeVared that at least one other of bis altars remaine 
to be found at Auchendavy; ior Juno, Portana, Pelicitaa. Salue 
the Pates oocni with equal regnlarity. The absence, from the Ancben* 
davy series, of Mercury and the Sulevian Mothers may be doe to 
another cause, as is suggested below. 

ILS 22x3 — VI 3115®. 
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obtaiaod the citizenship from the emperor M&rcus Cocceius 
Nerva; from his service in the equiUs singulares we may 
assume that he himself came, not from Italy (in the second 
century still the home of the majority of centurions*’) or one 
of the fully romanised provinces, but from one of the frontier 
provinces which provided the regiment with its drafts. An 
examination of the inscriptions — for the most part, tomb¬ 
stones of members of the corps who died before the completion 
of their service, and were buried in the regimental cemetery 
in Rome — on which the provinces of origin axe stated, shows 
that something like half of the men came from the Danube 
provinces; it is an even chance, therefore, that he came from 
that part of the Empire. But a consideration of the regimental 
deities that he retained, in his dedications at Auchendavy, will 
be seen to strengthen the probability considerably: for while 
Mercury and the Sulevian Mothers, typical Rhindand deities, 
have dropped out, Silvanus, Diana and Apollo (who, as we 
have seen, have Danubian connections) remain. It is on the 
Danube, ^en, and (if we hakp Diana and Apollo as our guides) 
on the Lower Danube that we must look for the home of 
Cocceius Fiimus. 

V. The InscripHon from Hisiria. — For many years now 
Roumanian aiclurobgi^ have been engaged in excavation on 
the site of Histria, a town on the coast of the Black Sea, in 
the Dohruja, not far south of the mouth of the Danube; and 
among their discoveries has been a fine series of inscriptions. 
One of these** is an altar, dated to 13 June 169, set up to 
Jupiter Best and Greatest for the health of the Emperor (as 
the date shows, Marcus Aurelius) by vei{eran<) et c($i;ss) 
Riomani) et Bessi vic{o) Q(uiniionis] — ''ex- 

soldiers, Roman citfsens, and B^si (a Thracian tribe, a portion 
of which had long been settled in that part of Lower Moesia**) 
living in Quintio's ward.” Like the others*in the series, this 
altar was set up under the care of two magistrates and a 
quaestor, and the quaestor’s name is Cocceius FIrmus. Our 
previous consideration has pointed to the Lower Danube as 
the home of the Auchendavy centurion; the date is not unsuit¬ 
able; and to the identities of place and time we may add, if 
not identity of rank, at least compatibility. For the terra 

** Cf., however, pp. 104* 124 below, 

AE 1924 00. 143. 

•*Cf. J.R.S. XVII, p. 97 f. 
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veUrani includes cx-soIdiers of all ranks up to and including 
the centunonate; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Cocceius Firmus who set up the altars at Auchendavy, and 
found his way into the pages of Poraponius, returned to his 
home in Lower Moesia on leaving the army, and there in his 
retirement played the honourable part in civil life that ex- 
soldiers so often played in the towns of the Roman Empire. 

Our prosopographical study may claim at least a high degree 
of probability for its identification, as referring to one and the 
s^e man, of the three scattered records, each of a Cocceius 
Firmus; but the mere identification is not the main interest of 
the study. I would rather adopt something like Stuart's 
view-point, and emphasise the suggestiveness of those records, 
for the study of Scotland in the Roman period. If I am right, 
the salt-works to which the slave-woman was sent, and the 
bandits who captured and sold her, provide an appendix to 
Dr James Curie's discnssion of the discoveries of Roman ob¬ 
jects on native sites, and the intercourse between Roman and 
native on that distant and often unquiet frontier of Empire,** 
They give direct evidence of the trade in that perishable 
commodity, human beings; and they direct attention to the 
Roman occupation of the land to the east of the road 
to Inchtuthil, across the Antonine Vallum. As for Cocceius 
Firmus himself, the career that we have enucleated emphasises 
— what the Auchendavy altars have bng emphasised — the 
extent to which the Empire moulded the most diverse elements 
into the same Roman form: the auxiliary soldier from Lower 
Moesia became a centurion in the second legion in Britain, and 
gave a place in his dedications alike to the Genius of that land, 
the gods of the Empire and the army, and his native deities. 


** Proe. Sw. Ant, Scot, LX VI, 1931-38, pp. 877-397. 
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THE ORIGINS OF LEGIONARY CENTURIONS- 

• Lauuas II, 1941, 47-62 (written in 1939 )- 

In any study of the organisation of the Roman army, it is 
necessary to pay constant attention to Alfred von Domaszew- 
ski's epoch-making work Die Rangordung des roimchen 
Hecftt. which analyses the relations of dift^ent ranks to one 
another, and solves once and for all many of the problems 
present^ by that complicated subject; at the same time, it 
cannot be denied that at times a superhciaJ judgment or an 
obiter dictum of Domaszewski's has misled some of his readers, 
coming in the course of time to be regarded as an established 
fact, for the correctness of which a mere reference to the 
Ra%gOfdn%tng is deemed adequate. An instance in point is 
the belief that Domassewski has proved the bulk of the 
centurions in the legions to have seen prior service in the 
praetorian guard and to have been, until the time of Severus, 
preponderantly Italian.^ As it happens, Domaszewski himself 
never paused to work the question out in detail, though he 
refers to it in two places in the Rangerdnung. One of those 
places is where the student is most likely to search for the 
reference, namely in the section Berkunjt der CenUtrienes, 
pp. 83-90, where some general observations are followed by 
a couple of lists of known origins, whose extensiveness gives 
a somewhat misleading appearance of confirming the accuracy 
of the generalisations, which may be summed up as follows: 
for the ceoturionate, even more tfian for the praetorian guard, 
Roman origin was the main qualification; the provindalisation 
of the legions had no real effect on the centurionate, whose 
members were still, in the second century, practically all 
Italians, or at least hailed from the older colonies, and were 

'Cf., tc« exampb, Prof. H. vaa de Weerd and T>t P. Lambiecbts 
ia LaurtAS A^inc*iUts I, 193d, p. 438, reterriDg to R 4 )ngordnu»g, p, 

831 
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therefore of Italian military stock; in the second century 
lefionaries were occasionally promoted to the centuiionate, 
but such men never reached the higher grades of that rank, 
let alone receiving promotion above it; tiie senior centurions 
in the legions were practically without exception former 
praetorians and of Italian origin from the time of Hadrian to 
that of Severus. Domasrewski's other generalisation comes 
earlier in the book, tucked away in the section devoted to the 
Oficium des Siattkait&r^, p. 30: as long as Italians served in 
the legions (and by that he means until the time of Trajan), 
legionary soldiers were regularly promoted to the centurionate. 
The thesis, then, which we have to examine is that until tiie 
time of Severus the bulk of the legionary centurions were 
Italians, while from Hadrian until Severus the senior centurions 
were almost all promoted praetorians. It is perhaps surpris¬ 
ing that it should have been necessary for the question to be 
reconsidered at this date, or indeed that Domaszewski himself 
should ever have come to such a conclusion: for the recruiting 
of the centurionate had been the subject of a careful study, 
with very different results, which appeared eight years before 
the pubUcation of the Raniordnwig, I r(to to a Berlin 
dissertation, which seems to have met with quite undeserved 
neglect: Ds csnturiCfnibus Isgionanis qua 4 sHon£S epigraphicae 
by W. Bachr. 

Dr Baehr, in the first part of that dissertation, examined a 
number of questions: the different ways of approach to the 
centurionate, the posts to which primipHarcs were subsequently 
promoted, and the status of centurions under Severus; he then 
proceeded to analyse the principles of recruiting for the legions 
in the four periods Augustus-Vespasian, Vespasian-Ha&an, 
Hadrian-Severus Alexander and Severus Alexander-Diocletian, 
in each period segregating the evidence relating to centurions 
in particular, 'fiiis summary of his main heads will be 
su^ient to show that Baebr recognised the fundamental 
principle of which there is no inkling in Domasaewski’s study, 
namely that the bulk of the le^onary centurions were always 
promoted legionaries, and their origins broadly the same as 
those of the soldiers in the same legions. That is theprindple 
which I hope that the following survey will be sufficient to 
re-establish. 

I must premise tiiat my own collection of the material is not 
yet as complete as I could wish, thoi^h it is tolerably extensive; 
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I hope to be able to proceed further, before long, in a compi e- 
hensive study of the officers of the Roman army; but in the 
meantime I welcome the opportunity of putting out a prelimin- 
study, as a modest tribute from the north of Britain to 
the School of Roman History whose excavators and teachere 
and writers have made Aquincum and Pannonia of outstanding 
interest and importance to all students of the Roman EmpireT 
ft will be necessary to begin by defining the relative value 
of the different categories of evidence; in doing so, I cannot 
hope to avoid repeating many familiar truths, but it seems 
essential to leave no doubt as to the nature of the evidence, 
and the extent to which inference has been allowed to reinforce 
direct statements of fact. I will tiy to be sparing of platitudes. 

I. Single records. — Most of the centurions known to us 
are mere names, recorded on the tombstones of private soldiers 
or on the "centurial stones" which marked the work of 
individual centuries; the century was mentioned for purposes 
of identification, and it so happened that it was customarily 
known by the name of its cormnander for the time being- It 
is iwt surprising that men of whom we know no more than 
their names and centurion's rank should be of relatively little 
value for an enquiry of this sort, except in cases where the 
nomen obviously not Italian but provincial, or the cognomen 
points unmistakeably to an un-Roman origin; for even if both 
names are respectable Italian ones, that need not signify that 
fee men who l»re them bad ever seen Italy, let alone sprung 
from an Italian family. The Roman system of granting 
citizenship involved the ^ad of good Roman nomenclature 
as well, and time and again we come across people indubitably 
of provincial origin whose names have nothing to show it; it 
will be sufficient to refer, in this connection, to the legionary 
lists in which each man's name is followed by his origo.® It 
follows, therefore, that in dealing with centurions recorded 
on inscriptions of this category one may not assume an Italian 
ongin without special reasons; it is only non-Italiaas that we 

> Cf., ior example, some of the caaes in the Hadiiaaic list of /// 
Augusta. Vni 18084: Aemilius Martialis, Apamea; JuJius Prooilus 
Siaoma; C. Vibius Celer, Nicoin(edia): L. Gellius Felix, Karfthagioel, 
JO another walk of Jjfe, cf. the interesting list of oaisee from Mytilene 
dBCUMed by Ochoriue in his Rdmsche Studisn. pp, 3x9-323; they 
show no 8^8 of the Greek origin which Cicborius was able to demon* 
smte. 
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may expect to distinguish, apart from the hearers of rare names 
which only occur omerwise in the small towns of Etruria or 
lurking unobtrusively in the index of Wilhelm Scbube's 
LaUinische Eigennamtn. Among the nomina which we must 
regard with particular suspicion are those derived from 
emperors — Julius, Claudius, Flavius, Cocceius, Ulpius, Aelius 
and Aurelius; other n^mina, such as Aemilius, Aotonius, 
Cornelius, Domitius, Pompeius and especially Valerius, are 
equally colourless and suggestive of recent citirenship, even 
though they do not necessarily imply it. 

The dating of inscriptions in this category obviously presents 
some difficulty, unless there is further evidence: for example, 
the occurrence of centurial stones in a dateable work such as 
the curtain of Hadrian's Wall in the north ot Britain, gives 
dating of welcome closeness; soldiers' tombstones may bo 
assignable to the limited period of their legion's occupation of 
the place where the stones were found — witness the inscriptions 
of // Adiutrix at Chester in Britain, or of 7 Adiutrix at Mainz 
in Upper Germany, assignable to the Flavian period; and 
sometimes the form in which a soldier's names are set forth, 
or the style of decoration on his tombstone, will allow at least 
an approximate dating. But best of all are the dated lists 
of names, of which the finest is the well-known dedication of 
A.L>. by all the centurions of 777 Augusta at Lambaesis^; 
to this w'e may add the less complete list of centurions of 77 
Traiana at Alexandria in a.d. 194,'' and the group of centurions 
of X Fretensis in Palestine in a.C. 150*; and it is permissible 
to take the centurial stones from Hadrian's Wall as a compar¬ 
able group of centurions of the three British legions circa a.d. 

132 - 

If we consider ffic names in this category, it soon becomes 
plain that they do not support Domassewski's assumption of a 
preponderantly Italian centurionate- Granted that the obvious 
non-Italians on individual inscriptions might be taken (as 
Domaszewski took them) for rare exceptions to a general rule 
otherwise prevailing, the dated lists provide a reliable check, 
which in fact shows that that rule is untenable; and it is worth 
noting tiiat the lists precisely cover the period from Hadrian 
to the accession of Severus when, according to Domaszewski, 

* VIII 18065, partly reproduced as ILS 2452. 

«1I1 6580. partly repr^oced ss ILS 2304. 

* Most coAveoieotly accessible ia XVI, Appendix, no. 15. 
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the predominance of Italian centurions was most marked. It 
will be as well for us to consider the lists themselves before 
proceeding further, 

(i) The centurial stones from Hadrian's Wall: In most cases 
it is not possible to assign these stones to a particular legion, 
so that we must take the list as reflecting the situation in the 
three legions, of which // Augusta and XX Valeria Victrix had 
been stationed in Britain since the Claudian invasion of a.d. 
43, while VI Victrix had only just arrived, with Hadrian him- 
sdf, from Lower Germany. I shall be analysing the list at 
some length elsewhere, so that 1 need not give detailed 
references here¬ 
in this group, apart from an Aelius Aelianus^ whose citisen- 
ship is obviously not derived from a grant by Hadrian, the 
most recent representative of imperial nomina is Cocceius 
Regulus’; then come three Flavii, Civis, Julianus and 
Noricos,* followed by four Qaudii, Avarus, Augustanus, 
Cleonicus (of whose eastern origin there can be no question) 
and Priscus.* There are no less than twelve Julii, with the 
following cognomna: Candidus, Con . , . , Florentinus, 
Iuv{enalis?), Numisianus, Pri(5cus?), Proculus, Rufus, Subse- 
quens, TertuDianus, Valens and Vitaiis**; and of the common 
non-imperial names, Antonius is represented by a Felix and 
a Rus(ticus?),*^ and Valerius by Ckssianus, Fl(avus), Maxi¬ 
mus, Verus and Vitalis.'* There may well be Italians among 
the names in this list, but many of them are matched exactly 
by provincials; thus, another Antonius Felix, centurion 
successively in III Augusta, X Gemina and / Italica, came from 
Carthage'*; Julii with the cognomina Priscus, Proculus, Rufus, 
Valens and Vitalis, abound, in great variety of recorded 
provincial origines; in other words, the list shows us that as 
early as the early years of Hadrian there were plenty 
of centurions serving with the legions In Britain whose fathers 
or grandfathers had been grants Roman citizenship. Other 

* Vn 6or. 

* KE VU 1075, 

• vn 604,609, 779. 

• EE rv 686, EE VU 1069: Vn 670, 856, 

W vn 667; EE lU aoo, EE DC X387: VII 5*6, 50*, ^oag; EE DC 

1169; vn 530,899a, 850; EE vn 1059; vn 9x8. 

i»vn 1353, 1354, 

la vn 7I9: J.R.S. XXVII, p. 448; VII 685, 738, 5026. 
m 6x85. 
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names may be added; for example► I have shown elsewhere 
that LottsiKs Suouis must be of Gaulish and Statilius 

So^c» is presumably to be identified with the later primus pHus 
of / Adiutrix. who used Greek as well as Latin on the tomb¬ 
stone which he set up in memory of an aiumnus at Brigetio^’ 
— thus confirming the un-Roman origin which his cognomen 
proclaims. Against these names, there are very few for whose 
bearers we can claim Italian origin with any confidence: 
Caledonius Secundus, Delluius, Socellius and Vesuvius Rufus 
may be mentioned as instances.** 

(U) X Fretensis in a. v. : We owe the knowledge of 

several centurions in this legion to the discovery of a papyrus 
recording the petition of twenty-two veterans, whose centuries 
are noted after their signatures; in some cases men from the 
same century occur, so that the total of centurions is only 
sixteen, while the condition of the papyrus has prevented the 
ttotnina of three from being deciphered; we are left with the 
following thirteen: — 

Aelius Artorins. 

Aemiliaaus Rufus. 

Claudius Macedo. 

Claudius Marcellus. 

5. Flavius l/ooginus. 

Juliacus Aetecaalis. 

Julius Sabisus. 

Manus G«:inauus, 

NumHtronius Sevens. 

JO, Petronios Fiimus. 

Plotius Celer. . 

Pontienus Magnus p.p. 

Veciuus Rufus. 

The list is a strildng one. Pontienus Magnus and Numi- 
stronios Severus have good Italian nomina of sufficient rarity 
for their spread into the provinces to seem unlikely**; Veniius 
Rufus too, as I have suggested elsewhere,*’ may well be 
Italian, if he is to be identified with tiie Vesuvius or Vesuius 
Rufus of Hadrian’s Wall nearly thirty years previously — 
not an impossible identification, in view of the long service 

1* AA4 XVI. 1939. 9 * 35 - 
14 vn 568, ni X1034. 

AA4 XVI. p. 236. 

XVI, Appendix, no. 13. 

LE 2 Jt. *64. 

AA4 XVI, p. « 35 - 
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frequently attested in the records ol centurions' careers. But 
Aelius Artorius, the Claudii Macedo and Marcedus, Flavius 
Longinus and Julius Sabinus^* are suspect; so are Julianus 
Aeternalis and Aemilianus Rufus, who like several of tiie 
Eg5'ptian veterai^ have not been provided with proper nomsmz. 
Marius Germanus, Petronius Firmus and Plotius Celer are 
non-committal, though they may well be Italian: a certain 
L, Marius Germanus was junior patron of Ostia in a.d. 
and a C. Petronius Firmus erected a tombstone in Turin to 
the memory of a former praetorian whose last post was that 
of centurion in IV Flavia in Upper Moesia.*’ 

Incidentally, if Cagnat was correct in regarding the fragment- 
^ text of the same year from Lambaesis, £E VII 397, as a 
list of centurions,** it may be noted that it includes two Ulpii 
and a Pompeius. 

(iii) III Augitsta in a.d. 162^*: The dedication from 
Lambaesis, the only complete muster-ioll of the centurions 
in a legion, includes a remarkable series of names. There are 
seven Aelii: ’Amandus,** lanuaiius, Isidorus, Lepidinus, 
Li . . . bus, Magio and Menecratianus**; five Antonii: 

, . . c . . . ius, Clemens, Moderatus, Neieus and Valens; two 
Aurelii: Geminus and Gentilis; two Claudii r Bassus and 
Promptus; five Julii: Acceptus, Africanus, Julianus, Provin¬ 
cials and Urbanus; with Flavius Juvenalis, Valerius Titianus 
and Ulpius Emeritus (presumably the son of a veteran auxiliary 
granted citizenship by Trajan), we get a total of twenty-four 
men whose Italian origin is at once suspect. Their cognomina 
allow us to add Gordius Asclepiodorus, Licinius Emeritus and 
Sulpicius Olyrapilinus, bringing the to^ to twenty-seven; and 
even among the remaining thirty-six there may be many of 
African origin, such as there is reason to suspect in the case 

Attested as princefs of this legion, HE 14x55 * 665S. 

“ILS 6174. 

’2ILS 2066. 

** TNow VIU 582?? (mote probably fn 66 . mil,)! 

3 ^ Vin 18065. 

It may b« worth aotuig that a P. Aeliua Anandus was discharged 
from the 4 qttU»s smfulAftt. on the completion of bis service, four years 
previously (ELS 2x84): the aoaldgy of other careers suggest tbe 
possil^ty that this raay be the same mao. appointed to the le^ooery 
centufionete. 

If it is the same man as the 7 Ug- hon. mis. of A£ 1911 no. 97, 
he hailed from Maionia In Lydia. 
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of FaJtonius*’ Januaiius, or Celtic, as with Bucdos** Montanus 
or Menonius** Varro. 

Against these the number of certain or probable Italians is 
not very great. Satrius Crescens, one of the printi pHi, is 
shown by another inscription from the same place’® to hail 
from Rome; he had been trecsnarius of the praetorian guard, 
and may well be identified with the Satrius who was centurion 
io the first praetorian cohort in a.d. 150.The other tritms 
Gig9nnau& Valens, may well be from Etruria, and 
their notnina suggest an Italian origin for Aetiilius Futen- 
nianus,®'' Aetrius’'' Rufinus, Patius’' Firmus and Thoranius 
Potitus,’® But the list, taken as a whole, emphatically does 
not support Domaszewski's assumption of Italian and prae¬ 
torian preponderance in the legionary centurionate. 

(iv) // Traiatxa in A.D. : On ttiis list the names of nine¬ 
teen centurions are preserved in whole or in part, but there 
are only nine for whom both nom$n and cognomen can be 
given: — 

' Aelius liberalis. 

Aesilius Acoaonius. 

Aurelius Anti^nus, 

Aurelius FUvianus. 

I Baebios MaxcelUros. 

Flavius Pbilippiaoua. 

Marius FuscUaus. 

Octavios Avellianus. 

Ser%^iu& Fudeos. 

Of these, Aelius Liberalis/* Aemilius Anunonius, the Aurelii 
Antigonus and Flavianus, Flavius Philippianus, fall in 
the suspect category; Octavius Avellianus may be an Italian 
— his cognomen seems to be derived from an uncommon 

For Paltoaii at Tbuburho Malua cf. Pallu de Lessert, Pastu 1, 
p. 5*5- 

LE 134: Holder, Spfochsehata, sub voce. 

LE 361, cf. Holder 2, p. 543. 

ILS 9188. 

** ILS 2097. 

«LE 273. 

LE 2x7, 267. 

9 * LE 267. 

« LE 86. 

LE 98. 

5 ^ III 65B0. 

Perhaps a sou or graadsoD of P. Aahus Aug. lib. LibeiaUs, ILS 

X534 
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Paelignian normn** ; Baebius Marcellinus, Marius Fuscianus 
and Servilius Pudens are indeterminate. With this list we 
come to the beginning of Sevenis's reign, when in Domaszew- 
ski's view the predominance of provincial centurions began; 
but the foregoing lists suggest that it was no new phenomenon. 

II. Recorded origins. — So far we have been considering 
cases in which the origo only be determined or inferred 
by consideration of names; the second category is more 
informative. In it I include all the inscriptions (whe^er 
tombstones or set up in honour of, or by, men still living) 
which give the origo of a centurion, or allow it to be inierr^ 
(for example, through the tribe being that of the place in wluch 
toe inscription was set up), but only mention a single appoint¬ 
ment, or appointments in the same rank. Here, too, the most 
useful inst^ces are those which are exactly dated, or dateablc 
to a limited period; for they allow us to ch^ the time-schedule 
which is an essential part of Doraassewsld's view. It is not 
necessary for me to give an exhaustive list; it will be sufficient 
to give a selection of toe material. 

(i) // Traiana: i- C- Maenius Haniochus, Corinthi, a.d. 127 
(Its 87596: previously centurion in XI Claudia and / Italica). 

2. P. Blaerius Felix of Saldae in Mauretania Caesariensis, 
under Pius (ILS 1400: honouring a kinsman, whose tribe 
ifrcawsts is that of Saldae; Hadrian is referred Co as 

3. M. Valerius M. t Gal. Secundus (AE 1930 no. 151: other 
centurionates in VIJ Getnina, III Avgusta and XIIII Gemina; 
by his tribe he is presumably a native of Tanaco, whence the 
inscription comes; he is mentioned on an inscription from 
Emcrita, AE 1905 no, 25, assignable to circa a.d. 155). 

Among the names of the previous category, it will be 
convenient to add here P. Aelius Amyntianus, a.d. 170 (ILS 
2287), Valerius Cordus, a.d. 162 (III 14147*), and Valerius 
Maximus, a.d. 174 (III 12048); against these, the following 
category has only three Italians to add: Sex. Aetrius Ferox 
from Tnficum in Umbria, promoted under Pius from comicui- 
arists praefecti vigiiuin (ILS 2666); C. Nummius Constans 
from Campania, primus and fonnerly successively 

evocaius Augu^U and centurion in 7/7 Cyrenaica and VII 
Claudia, under Hadrian (ILS 2083); and C. Oppius Bassus 
from Auximum, formerly evocatus Aug. and centurion in 777 / 
Flaina, under Pius (ILS 2084-5). 

’• LE 427. 
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T. Flavius Pompomaiius, who served the last of his five 
centuiionates in this legion, must have been a native of Salonae, 
where the other centurions of 11 Traiana erected a memorial 
to him (III 2029); the stone is undated, but there is nothing 
suggestive of a date outside the second century. Another 
undated inscription, li^rewise best assigned to the second 
century, allows us to add a fourth representative of Italy and 
the praetorian guard in M. Titius Baibius Titianus of Emona 
(in 3846, belonging to the following category). 

(ii) IX Hkpanai The legion ceased to exist early in 
Hadrian's reign,so that its centurions provide evidence for 
the composition of the legionary centurionate in the days 
when, on Domaszewski's view, it was confined to Italians or 
men of Italian stock. The following belong to the present 
category: 1. —. Blandius C. f. Vol. Latinus, shown by his 
tribe and the find'Spot of the inscription, Geneva, to hail from 
Narbonensis (XII 2601; other centurionates in 7 liaJica, II 
Augusia and XX Vdlena Victrix). 2. T. Cassius T. f. Fiimus, 
magistrate of Aquileia, of which he was presumably a native 
(V 906). 3. M. Cocceius M. f. Pol. Severus primus pilus 
(V 7159: found “in Piedmont", where the tribe is represented 
— the margin of time is in any case too short to allow the 
assumption that be, let alone his father, owed his citizenship 
to Nerva^'). 4. —. Julius C. f. . , , primus pilus, of Forum 
Julii in Narbonensis (XII 261). 5. L. Servaeus T. f. Sabinus 
from Pisidia (AE 1930 no. 109: other centurionates in 7/7 
Augusta and VT VicMx; he set up a memorial to his father, 
a primipilaris, in the same region — AE 1903 no. 77). 6. An 
unknown, C. f. Volt., primus pilus (XI 3112: from Faierii, 
whose tribe wajs Horatia; the man may well have been a 
native of Narbonensis, like Blandius Latinus). 

For completeness, I add particulars of the other centurions 
of this legion. In the previous category there are only three: 
Antonius Kanis,** Babudius Severus*’ and Hospes**r of these, 
Babudius Severus has a good Italian name,*’ and the tomb* 

Ci., however, the discussion of the problem above, pp. 25*30. 

1 now think, however, that fi»is career may well be later ia date, 
and t he man one who received the citiaenship 00 enlisnnent in A.s. 
96*96: cf. p. 26 f. above. 

VI 3639. 

*3 VII 184. 

‘*EE IX irii. 

LE 132. 
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stone on which he is mentioned may be assigned to the 
pre-Flavian period, since it comes from Lincoln, whence the 
legion was transfencd to York in the early years of Vesp^^ac's 
reign; Antonins Karus is suspect and Hospes non-committal.^* 
Four names may be added from the following category, in 
which careers are set forth in detail; i, Ti. Claudius Ti. f. 
Gal. Vitalis, ex equiU Romano. centurion successively in V. 
Mac., I Ual, I Min., XX V.V., this legion, and VII Claudia 
undei* Trajan (ILS 2656: the inscription comes from Rome, 
but the tribe suggests Spanish origin, and the names non- 
Italian descent). 2. L. Decrius L. f. Sa. Longinus, praejecitts 
fabrum, centurion in // Aug.. VU G»ni. and XXU Deiot.. 
primus pilus of the latter, and finally praefeetus castronw* of 
IX R\^. {AE 1913 no. 215: the inscription comes from tiie 
neighbourhood of Naples, where the tnbe Sergia is out of 
place: it is, however, the tribe of the Paeligni, and Wilhelm 
Schulze assigns a Paelignian origin to the so that the 

man is certainly an Italian). 3 * Q- Fassidius 0 - f. Acm. 
Macedo of Dyrrhadum, primus pilus. subsequently praefeetus 
casirorum and then iri6. mU. in/F Scythica, under Nero (AE 
1923 no. 40: the tribe and the find-spot prove the origo). 
4 L Valerius L, f. Proculus, mUes in V Mac., then centurion 
in that legion, lltal, XI Cl., XX V.V.. and IX Hisfana (ILS 
2666b: after his dischaj^e he returned to Moesia, wh^ his 
service in the ranks had been spent, so that he may fairly be 
assigned an origo in that province)- 
In the above analysis we have been able to assign origins, 
in some cases wift certainty, in others with p^bability, to 
eleven centurions of IX Hispana; if we bear in mind the period 
which is in question, the result is all the more remarkable: 
only four — Babudius Severus, Cassius Firmus, Cocceius 
Severus and Decrius Longinus — come from Italy, and three 
of the four do not come from the area in Italy to which 
Augustus at first restricted recruiting for the praetorian guard. 
Naibonensis has three representatives, including two primi 
pili; one of the latter comes from the vef«s et inlustris 
Foroiulknsiwn colonia,** but Blandius Lalinus was the citizen 
of no colony, and it is in the pages of Holder** rather than 

So is Ca^us Martaalis, receotly added by J.R.S. XL, 1950, il6. 
occuning od acetber tODbstoae froiD Liacole. 

LE ios- 3 - 

Tadtus. Agricela 4. 

Holder, #t*b voce. 
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Schulze that the connections of his nowen must be traced, 
the remaining four men are widely spread, one coming from 
each of the provinces of Macedonia, Moesia, Pisidia and 
Hiapania Tarraconensis. The only obvious representative of 
families recently raised to the citizenship are Blatidius Latinus, 
Claudius Vitalis and, presumably, Valerius Proclus; but the 
list is nevertheless strongly reminiscent of the second-century 
ones which we have discussed above. 

(iii) /« Britain miUr the Antonines: Only one ongo is 
directly recorded, namely Gal{eria) Gunia (sic) on an inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 154 from Chester (VII168); in the case of another 
centurion, M. Cocceius Firmus, I have shown elsewhere that 
he is likely to have come from I-ower Moe^a, reaching the 
legionary centurionate by way of the equites singulares.'^ We 
may add the other centurions attested by inscriptions from 
Scotland, and therefore assignable in all probability to the 
last sixty years of the second century: Antonius Aratus, 
Flavius Betto,^* Sta(tilius) Teles(phonis)” and Ulpius 
"Scarm"** — none of them, it is clear, eligible for considera¬ 
tion as Italians. M. Liburnius Fronto, centurion of U 
Aumsta, who set up an inscription in honour of Pius at Benwell 
on Hadrian's Wall (CIL VII 506). has a nomen who^ oth^ 
bearers include Galatian legionaries serving in Egypt ; and 
C- Octavius Q. i. Cor. Honoratus, commissioned ex 
Romano into the same legion by Pius, came from Africa (llS 
2655: thereafter centurion in VII CL, XVI FI. and X Gem.)~ 
against these we have two Italians in Q. Albius Q. f. Hor. 
Felix of Falerii, promoted under Hadrian from cotmculanus 
tfoei, i^raei. (XI 3108) andTi. Qaudius Ti. f. Po(l.] Fatalis, 
Roma, centurion in II Awg-, XX Vic., II Aug.. XI C. j>. 
XIV G M.V..XnFul. and X Fr. on an undated mscnption, 
best assignable to the same period, from Palestine {QiMrUrly 
of the Department of Antiqwiies for Palestine VII, 1958, p. 54 
rnow reproduced in AE 1939 157 ]); noticed ftat 

the latter man, thou^ he came from Italy, had no connect on 
with the praetorian guard. 

.'c proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. LXX, p. 377 (- P- alMve). 

a* vn 10^! c£. Bang, T>i» Girmantn im rSmisohsn Dimit. p. 84 - 

vn X080. 

8* VTI 1084. 

a* Ci. LE 5*3• 
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1 pass over the large assortment of inscriptions, many of 
them conveniently collected in Baehi's dissertation,®* which 
attest the part played by the various provinces in supplying 
the centurionate with fr^ members, and dose my di^ussion 
of this category with a group of special interest, 

(iv) Pre-Flavian cenUtrionsx fere I give a short list of 
centurions of provincial origin, many of whom reached or even 
passed the primipilate.*’ 

A. Syria {H^polis): 

1. L. Antonius M, i. Fab- Naso (ILS 9199 cf. 253, Tacitus 
HistorUs 1, 20: first recorded appointment as centurion of 
III Cyrenaica. ultimately procurator of Bithynia; his only 
praeh^n service was as tribune). 

2. L. GereUanus Sec, f. Fab. Pronto (III 14387 g and h: 
first recorded appointment, primHt pilus of X Fret., later^ae/. 
ca$tr. leg. XU Fuim., uruicr Nero; the tribune of Tadtus 
Annale 15, 69 is more likely to have been his brother, if it is 
true that praetorian tribunes did not, as a rule, proceed to tiie 
praefectura casirorum). 

3. t. Valerius T- £. Fab. Cder, 7 leg. X Fret, who set up 
one of the inscriptions In honour of no. 2, like whom he belongs 
to the tribe (Fabia) of Heliopolis. 

4. C. Vdius Salvi f. Rufus (ILS 9200: his first recorded 
appointment is as primus pilus of X 22 Ftilm. under Vespasian, 
but his career must have begun in the pre-Flavian period; he 
subsequently reached procuratorial rank). 

5. A man whose name is lost (ILS 9198: first recorded 
appointment, p. p. leg. 222 GaUicae; a refeence to the beUum 
Commagenicum dates the ioscription to the time of Vespasian 
or shortly after, but this career, too, must have begun before 
the death of Nero). 

B. Pisidia: 

6. P, Anicius P, f. Ser. Maximns of Antioch (ILS 2696: 
first recorded appointment, p. p. Ug. XU Ftdm., as praef. 
casir. Ug. 21 Aug. decorated by Claudius on his British 
campaign in a.d. 43; his tribe, and the erection of the inscrip¬ 
tion there in his honour, show that Antioch was his errige). 

7. T, Servaens Sabinus, p. p., oi Iconium (AE 1903 no. 

** £>4 csntvfionibus legiorutrUs, p. 35 i. 

The liet is an expaatioa of that pvcfi by Baebf, op. cit.. p, iS i. 
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77: cf. p. 113 above; his son was centurion in three legions, 
including IX Hispana, so that he himself Can hardly have 
become primus pilus much later than the time of Vespasian). 

C. Macedonia: 

8. Q. Paesidius C. f. Aem. Macedo of Dynhacium (AS 
1923 no. 40: cf. p, 114 above)- 

D. Dalmatia: 

9. L. Praecilius L. f. Clemens Julianus (III 8753*2028: 
appointments recorded, p. p. and prasj. castr, leg. V Mac , 
A.E>. 36-43; the inscription was set up in his honour at Salonae, 
which was therefore presumably his place of origin). 

NarboneTtsis: 

10. Q. Etuvius Sex. f. Vol. Capreolus, Vienna (II-S 9090: 
successively miks. eques and centmion of IV Scytkica. subse¬ 
quently praef. coh. II Tkrac. in Germany — undated, but 
hardly later than Claudius).*" 

Ji. M. Julius M, f. Vol, Patemus, Aquis Sextiis (III 2035: 
miles leg. VI Vic., centurion in VIII Aug., XIIII G. M. V. 
and XI C. p. f.‘, the inscription comes from Salonae. and so 
presumably belongs to the last years of the latter legion's period 
in Dalmatia).** 

12. Sex. Sammius Vol. Severus of Grenoble (ILS 2342: 
aquilifer leg. I Germ., promoted centurion in a.d. 50). 

F. BaeUca: 

13. C. Julias L. f. Ser. Scaena of Tued (II 1681: 
hastaius primus of leg. IIII, sc. Macedonica). 

It is worth noting as many as eight of ^e above thirteen 
men reached the rank of primus pilus ; in no case is service in 
the ranks or the centurionate of the praetorian guard recorded, 
though no. I and conceivably no. 2 saw service as tribunes 
in Rome, and no. 4 commanded the urban cohort stationed at 
Carthage. 

III. Recorded careers. — In tiiis third category come 
inscriptions which mention more than one rank, The value 
of these inscriptions varies according to the completeness of 
the careers which th^ set forth. In many cases it is far from 
complete: thus, of just over a hundred primipilares who 

^■Cf. Proe. See. Ant. Sect., op. di.. p. 367 - p. si above. 

Cf. Hitterlisg in R£ XTI 16^. 
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received subsequent promotion (taking Domasrewski's collec¬ 
tion of inscriptions in the Rang^rdiMng, to which, admittedly, 
other instanoss might now be added), we have no information 
about the posts held before the primipilate in as many as 
sixty-four cases. Again, it often happens that the first recorded 
post is that of centurion, although there is good reason to infer 
prior service in the ranks of a legion. The residuum of cases 
in which the whole career is set forth in detail is surprisingly 
small; and its very smallness compels us to be cautious in 
drawing general conclusions from it. 

For example, it is assumed by M. Durry in his recent mono¬ 
graph on the praetorian guard'* ^ that it was former praetorians 
who proceeded, after serving as primi pili, to the highest posts, 
and received iie most rapid promotion in the procuratorial 
career. Yet of the tweoty-nine men known to me who entered 
the primi ordines in the legions after service as centurions in 
the praetorian guard, only eleven were promoted beyond the 
rank of primus piius. Of those eleven, two did not proceed 
beyond tribunates at Rome, seven ended their careers as pre¬ 
fects of legions, and we are left with only two who received 
further promotion: M. Vettius Valens, who became procurator 
of Lusitania under Nero (ILS 2648), and Cn. Marcius Rustius 
Kuhnus, originally commisrioned ex equite Romano under 
Marcus, who became praejectus vigilum under Severus (X 
1127; IX 1582 = ILS 1343. 1583; AE 1928 no. 125; 11.5 
2155-6). Granted that there may have been men of similar 
antecedents included in the sixty-four whose prior service is 
not recorded, this is clearly far too slender a basis for 
a generalisation such as Duiry's when he describes the career 
of Vettius Valens as a typied one.** 

Another form of praetorian connection is provided by the men 
who were promoted to the legionary centurionate from the rank 
of comicidarius (before the completion of sixteen years' service) 
or after evocaiio (on completion of that period); it might be 
expected, a priori, that members of the former group would 
proceed further, as having been selected for promotion earlier. 
What evidence is there for the subsequent careers of such men ? 
I have noted eleven comicularii who received promotion to the 
centurionate; of these, Ti. Claudius Fiimus, under Pius, 
reached the rank of piiu$ (TLS 1325); so did P. CJeusius 

'I* Lss eoXorlis pritorienites. 1936, p. 3. 

•» Op. Cil.. p. X33. 
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Proculus of Verona (V Supp. Pais 1253) and, less certainiy, 
the unknown of a Spanish inscription (5 the time of Severus 
Alexander (II 2664). Three only proceeded further still: 
Flavius Flavianus, under Diocletian, ended as praeses of 
Numidia (A£ 1916 no. 18); L. Petronius Sabinus, under 
Marcus, became a procurator (ILS 2743); and an unknown 
became pracfectus vehicularum in the time of Philip (ILS 2773). 
As for former evccaU, my list includes at present twenty-five 
of them, only nine of whom reached the rank of primus pilus. 
Of these nine, C. Caesins Silvester, under Trajan, ended as 
praefictus castrorum (XI 5696); L, Cominius Maximus was 
promoted to the command of J 7 Traiana, after tribunates at 
Rome and a second primipilate, under Marc^l8 (ILS 2742); 
M. Vettins Valens, whom we have met already in another 
connection, reached the procuratorship of Lusitania under 
Nero (ILS 2648); no others proceeded beyond the primipdate. 

In other words, the reputed predominance of ex-praetorians 
resolves itself, after scrutiny of the material in this third cat^ 
gory, into the following facts: out cf twenty-nine praetorian 
centurions who became primi ordines or primi pili, eleven were 
promoted beyond the rank of primus pHus and two of those 
eleven entered the procuratorial career; and out of thirty-six 
praetorian other ranks who became legionary centurions, 
fifteen reached the rank of primus pUus. and six received further 
promotion. These statistics are sufficient to show that the 
praetorian had a good chance of promotion once he had been 
selected for the centurionate; but they are insuflicient to support 
such sweeping assertions as have made by Domaszewsld 
or by Durry. 

Another line of enquiry is suggested by the list of just over 
a hundred primipilares to which reference has already been 
made; I have not thought it worth while to add to the list, 
since its figures are so conveniently close to exact percentages. 
In tabular form, it gives the following results: — 


X. No service prior to p.f. recorded ... 64 

3. Prior service ia legioce only ... 

3. Prior service ia legions ud the guard ... « 

4. Prior service ia tise guard oaly ... 1-2 

5. Prior service iasufficiently ideatifia.b 1 e ... 3 


lOl 
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Leaviog on one side the first and fifth groups, we find twenty 
out of thirty-four with prior service in the legio^, twelve with 
praetorian service, and two with experience in both aims; 
bearing in mind the great numerical majority of the legions, 
it is clear that the praetorians were exceptionally favoured in 
promotion; but well over half the higher posts went to former 
legionaries. 

The next seleeticn of inscriptions to be examined consists of 
those on which the tenure of two or more centurionates in the 
legions is recorded; here I have added further inscriptions to 
those collected by Domaszewsici, and I believe that my 
statistics are tolerably complete: — 



Total no. of 

Of these, no. with 

No. with only 

f l«giOfiS 

men known 

praetorian service 

legionary servlee 

2 

2 C 

I 

>9 

3 

xS 

3 

X 5 

4 

21 

2 

xo 

5 

s 

c 

S 

$ 

3 

2 

4 

7 Cl mere 

6 

0 

6 


Total 6S 

6 

63 


In the foregoing table I include men who held two or more 
centurionates, but did not receive promotion to the rank of 
frinws pihiS', men who reached t^t rank have a difterent 
stoiy to teU, the number being naturally considerably 
smaller: — 

Ko. ot legioss, 
before promotioa 
to p.p. 

3 

i 

4 

5 

6 


Tofel i6 6 10 


Total no. of 
men known 
6 
4 
3 
X 
2 


Of tbeee, no. with 
preetoiiaa service 
4 
1 
I 
o 
0 


No. with Only 
legiooary service 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 


Comparing the two tables, we see that of twelve former 
praetorians who served as centurions in two or more legions, 
half received promotion to the rank of primus pHus, as against 
only ten out of seventy-two non-praetorians. Here again, tiie 
total number of fonner praetorians is smaller than that of 
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former legioDaiies, but the better prospects of promotion which 
praetorians enjoyed are even more clearly discernible. 

It might be objected that in our statistical enquiry we have 
gone astray in omitting to consider the dating of individual 
inscriptions; such an objection would be in place if the 
ex-Ugionarles had been mainly post-Severan, and the ex- 
praetorians mainly pre-Severan; but that is not the case. 
Seven out of twenty-nine former praetorians promoted to the 
primi or dims or higher posts belong to the third centuiy; so 
do three of the eleven comicularii\ and of the former legionary 
centurions, a large proportion are definitely assignable to the 
first or second centuries — it will be sufficient here to refer to 
the group of provincial centurions which I have collected in 
a previous section of this paper, 

IV. CoRclttstons. — Domaszewski's assumption of a pre¬ 
dominantly praetorian and Italian centurionate is not b^e 
out by an analysis of the inscriptions, whether we confine 
ourselves to examining the names of centurions, their origms 
or, when there is a reemd of them, their careers. At all periods 
we meet with provincials among the centurions, and lists 
examined in the first category above suggest that there was a 
progressive increase, throughout the second century, in the 
proportion of men from families whose Roman citizenship was 
of recent acquisition. For example, the seven Aelii among Ae 
centurions of /// Augusta in a . d . 163 invite a comparison with 
the discharge-list of the same legion, VlII 18085, which con¬ 
tains a large series of P. Aelii, shown by tiielr recorded ongiwes 
to be men granted citizenship under Hadrian to qualify them 
for legionary service; tiiere can be little doubt tlut the seven 
centurions represent the pick of such recruits; and while the 
appearance of imperial nomina on the muster-roll of centurions 
was often due to the entry of the sons of veterans on a hi^er 
career than their fathers bad enjoyed, it must often l^ve been 
the result of former peregrini more than justifying their 
selection for legionaiy service. In other words, the case of the 
centurionate is not unlike that of equestrian military service, 
for which Domaszewski's theoty of a radical chan|e under 
Severus has long ago been discredited**; its dilution with 
provincials increased gradually, over a long period of years. 

There were certainly many cases of centuries in the legions 

«» Cf. A. Stein, D4r rSmu<he Ritterstand, 1927 , pp. 44* 4^ t- 
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being assigned to former praetorians, and the primi ordincs 
being filled by men who had attracted favoiirable notice in 
the cenCurionates at Rome; and the statistics which have been 
set forth above emphasise that such men had a better chance 
of ^rther promotion, in proportion to their total numbers, 
than promoted legionaries. But that may be explained in the 
light of drcunastanccs, without recourse to the theory that the 
emperors before Seveins were preoccupied with maintaining 
the predominance of the Italian stock. For it must be Ixirne 
in mind that it was not merely strength of body or skill at arms 
that was required of a centurion, and essential for the higher 
posts to which centurions might be promoted; intelligence and 
a good education were at a higher premium at every successive 
rung oi the ladder: for that reason, we should expect to find 
the major posts in the procuratoria! career held by men who 
had beoi equestrians ab ifuHo to a far greater extent than by 
those who had started in the centurionate: and though Duny 
thinks otherwise,’^ that is the situaticn revealed by an analysis 
of the careers of men in such posts. As far as the centurionate 
is concerned, the need for attracting men with adequate 
quaJifeations for the higher ranks was met by offering special 
inducements. The likdiest candidates were commissioned as 
centurions directly; such were the centurions cx equiU 
Rofnano.“ or the men whose prior service as prasjecU jabrum^'' 
might equally have been the prelude to an equestrian career; 
su^ was the ill-fated Metilius Crispus, for whom the good 
offices of the younger Pliny secured a commission.®’ The case 
ot MetUius Crispus emphasises a point which we must not lose 
sight of in any consideration of Roman imperial organisation, 
namely the important part played by patronage. !t is 
patronage which helps to explain &e promotion of praetorians 
to the legionary centurionate; granted that the higher pay and 
shorter service in the Guard must from the first have attracted 

« Op. p. 3. 

** It would be out of place to disease the quesUca at length here; 
but a glance through the list of pra«f 4 cti in the posts janior only to 
the praetorian piefoctare will emphasise the piepoaderance of men 
whcee or^n^ service bad not been spent in the ceotiirionate, let alone 
in the praetorian guard. 

« IX p5i; US *636, 4664: VIII 1587*, III 150 -. ns 2655^ 133 *. 
*654. 9192. 

ILS t66z; AE 1913 so. 215; ILS 6254. 

Pliny. £p. 6 . 25. 
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a better type of recruit, the fact of their service having been 
spent under the eye of the emperor and the praetorian prefects 
meant that they were more likely to be thought of, when there 
were vacant appointments to fill, than men serving with the 
legions. That consideration helps to explain the better propor¬ 
tionate showing of former praetorians among the men who 
reached and passed the rank of primus pikis \ teey were picked 
men — or they would not have been accepted for service in 
the guard; they had justified the picking — or they would not 
have been commissioned as centurions; small wonder that 
many of them proceeded further. But their success must not 
blind us to the fact that there were plenty of men who advanced 
just as far. without the advantage of service in the ^ard: 
representatives of the educated classes, commissioned direct to 
the centurionate, and common legionaries with the intelligence 
to make themselves fit for administrative pests as well as for 
soldiering. 

In connection with the latter point, it will be worth adding 
a word on the significance of the tribunates held at Rome by 
men who had reached the rank of primus pilus. In the pre- 
Flavian period, I have only noted two instances of praetorian 
centurions receiving promotion to the legionary centurionate. 
namely M, Vettius Valens‘* and Alfenus Varus*’; but 
primipilares {with no prior praetorian connection that we know 
of) were frequently, and from the time of Claudius regularly, 
promoted to the round of tribunates in Rome.’* Baehr is 
justifiably ironic’* in his commentary on the explanation 
advanced by J. Karbe,’* who "eius rei nullam aliam se 
inveniie causam fatetur nisi ut illis post longam castromm 
solitudinem urbis gaudia ac delicias tandem revisendi occasio 
daretui'^ yet there is perhaps something in Karbe’s explana¬ 
tion. At least, the period spent in Rome would give these 
professional soldiers an opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
and experience to fit them for the higher posts to which some 
of them were in due course promoted; and in such cases it 
seems better to suppose that the attachment of primipilares to 

•« ns 2648. 

PIE*, I. A 5 * 2 . 

»» Beiehr, op^cit., p, 12; Rangoydnung. p, 11$. 

Op. eit.. p. 13. 

D4 emtupionittu Ronumorum qva^sHongs epigraprucae, Di99. 
Halle, iSSo. p. 24- 
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the Guard was intended to raise the militaiy efficiency of the 
latter, rather than that the Gtxard was already looked on as 
the connecting link between the legions, and the fosterer of a 
common standard of efficiency- It needed the conflicts of 
the Year of the Four Emperors to show that the provincial 
armies and the Guard had too little sense of unity, and it may 
be suggested that it was the experience of that year which led 
to an increase in the number of centurions promoted to the 
legions from the ranks of the praetorians. But there is another 
explanation which deserves to be borne in mind as well. 

Mommsen is commonly said to have enunciated the dictum 
that Vespasian excluded Italians from legionary service'* 
(though a re-reading of his article will show that he never 
committed himself unequivocally to so sweeping an assertion); 
but Baehr rightly saw Aat the diminution of the Italian contiii- 
gent in the legions was due to a more flattering change of 
policy, by wWch Ita^ was normally exempted from the 
incidence of the levy.’* Italians still occur in the legions — 
not merely until the lime of Trajan, as Domaszewsld admit^,” 
but throughout the second century: witness the inscription 
from the Antonine Wall in Britain, set up by cives Italici et 
N&rici serving in VI Victrix'*; but with voluntaiy recruiting 
the rule,” ll« better pay and better prospects of service in 
the praetorian cohorts must have meant that the pick of the 
recruits came to Rome, and only those who could not s^ure 
admission to the Guard went into the ranks of the legions. 
In an army whose official language was Latin, it is not to be 
wondered at that the pick of the Italian volunteers should have 
had a good share of the posts in the centnnonate. 

To sum up: candidates with sufficiently good qualifications 
were commissioned straight away as centurions; men of good 
education accepted for service in the guard came next in the 
running for promotion; but throu^out the period &om 
Augustus onwards legionary soldiers were eligible for pro¬ 
motion to the centurionale and above it, and the increase in 
the number of provincials in the legions was reflected in the 
increasing number of provincial centurions. 

Cf. Gtiamnulle Sckriftmi VI. p. 36 f. 

Op. eit., p. 46. 

Rang^rdnung, p. 30. 

” Cf. Digest 49. 16, 4. to. 
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XI 

SOME ROMAN MILITARY INSCRIPTIONS* 

* CumbsrUtnd WfstutorUind TrafisucOoni, sew series, LL 

195 «. 67*72- 

Ik the following notes 1 disctus the history, the interpretation 
or both, of some Roman inscriptions found in our district 
many years ago, the significance of which has not been 
genoally understood, My occasion for a fresh examination 
of the fest of them has been the discovery and excavation of 
a temple of Mithras, a stone's throw from the Wall-fort at 
Cairawbnrgh in Northumberland; in it were three fine altars, 
each dedicated by a different prefect of cohort I Baiavorum, 
the third-century garrison of ProcoUtia: while preparing a note 
on the prefects and their altars,* for incorporation in the report 
on the excavation,* I was led to survey the evidence, 60m 
other sites in toe Wall area, for the worship of Mithras, and 
it soon became clear that toe source of this particular altar 
required reconsideration. The second and third inscriptions 
are of interest, partly for toe study of the Roman army bs a 
whole, partly because of toe drcumstances of their original 
discovery, which throw some light on the structural factory 
of Castlesteads fort (in one case) and of the Wall itself (in the 
other), 

1, vn 831. This altar was first recorded, with other 
stones at Naworth, by an unknown coirespondenf of Camden's 
(cf. Haverfield in CWa XI 376), who ^ve a tolerably com¬ 
plete reading of it; by Horsley's day, it was largely ille^ble 
{Britannia Romana, 1732, p. 355 and Cumberland XV), so 
that he may be pardoned for suspecting that it had set 
up by a commander of cok. I Asliiz Daccrufn and that it came, 
like $0 many of the Naworth inscriptions, from Birdosw^d. 
In due course it was moved to Rokety, where Bruce examined 
it (Lap, Sep. 372) but was unable to make out much more of 

» Reproduced at p. I 7 t I below. 

> AA 4 XXIX, 19S>. 1 f- 
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the text than Horsley had deciphered. But the reading pro¬ 
vided by Camden's correspondent can be used as the basis for 
a perfectly satisfactory text: dco SoU / invicto f [<»]«, 

/ CKS L<ciniu[s] / Ripantts f praej{ectus) v{otum) 
— "To the UQconquered Sun-^d Mithras, Marcus 
Licinius Ripanus, prefect, has fulfilled a vow." Traces of 
the first, fifth and last letters of MUhrae may be noted in the 
unknown's sketch as reproduced by Huebner, and the reading 
Liciniu [s] is confirmed by Haverfield, vdio examined tho MS. 
(CW2 ici 576, footnote). The crux is the dedicator's rank; 
for CO A. / Aelia Dacorum was re^arly commaoded by 
tribunes, tiiough it could on occasions have a legionary 
centurion as its interim commander: a prefect would be whoEy 
out of place at Birdoswald. It must therefore be asked 
whether there is any other fort from which the altar might 
have been brought to Naworth — and Castlestcads seems the 
obvious answer: as the crow fiies, it is barely half as far from 
Naworth as Birdoswald, and Castlestcads has already pro¬ 
duced two dedications to Mithras, one a mere fragment (VXI 
890), the other likewise dedicated by a prefect who does not 
mention his cohort (VII 889): [deo] Soli \i'\nvicio, Stx. 
Sev$riH$ Salvator \^pr'\aej. [v- s-l 1 . ^ To the uncon- 

quered Sun-God, Sextus Severius Salvator, prefect, has gladly 
and deservedly fulfilled a vow." Both prefects may bt 
assigned with confidence to coh. II Tungrorwn. the third- 
century garrison of Castlcsteads, and both altars no doubt 
come from the same Mithraeum, though one of them seems 
to have been re-used in some later building: for VII 889 is 
recorded as having been dug up "in the ruins of an old 
stone-wall."* 

2. VII 887 * ILS 4788 (Castlestcads). This altar was 
first published by Horsl^ {op. cit., p. 26a and Cumberland 
XXXIV), who saw it "at the CUfj near Kirklinion, the seat 
of the late Mr Appleby”', it had been moved thence to 
Netherby by 177a, when Pennant saw it Giere (^4 Tour in 
Scotland 6’C., 2nd ed., 1776, p. 81), and from Ketherby it 
came to Tullie House, Carlisle, where it still is (CWi XV, 
1899, 474 f.; TuUie House Catalogue, 1932, p. 13 no. 33). 

’ Gib9oa’$ Duuden. 1695 ed., p. 844. unong the ad^tienal material 
for which ackoowledgmects are made, in the introduefion. to Dr Hugh 
T^d, prebend&ty of Carlisle; it wee then at Sceleby caatle, but it^ 
ettxibiitiofi to Castleeteade (theo known as Cambeck) is definite. 
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Horsley noted it as a recent find at the fort now known as 
Castlesteads, “dug up near the east* entry of the station, and 
seemed to be in the south jamb of the gate with the face 
downward' ’ — that is to say, it had been refused as a flagstone 
in a Roman repair of the east gate. The reading of the text 
is clear, but in one place its interpretation calls for reconsidera¬ 
tion: M[at'\ribu$ omnium gentium templum dim vetustaU 
cofiiabsum O, Ini. Cupitianus icenturio) p. p, restituit. It 
records the restoration of a temple to the Mothers of all peoples, 
which had previously fallen down through old age. by 
a centurion named Gains Julius Cupitianus; the abbreviation, 
p. p. which follows the centurial sign has previously been 
tikon to mean primus pUus or primipiiofis, making the 
dedicator either chief centurion or former chief centurion of 
a legion: but it was not the custom to use the centurial sign 
in conjunction with either title. We must therefore expand 
it as ^aspotiius. making Cupitianus an ordinary centurion, 
no doubt seconded from one of the three legions in Britain to 
take interim charge of the cohort at Castlesteads; in style, the 
text best fits the first half of the third century, so that the 
unit in question was no doubt coh. U Tungrorum — and the 
repair at the east gate will have been effected under Diocletian 
at earliest. For die Mother Goddesses, Haverfield’s paper in 
Arciusologia AeUana, and ser., XV, iSqs, 314-339, may still 
be consulted with profit; legionaries in particular worshipped 
them assiduously, often adding an epithet showing which 
countries the goddesses, and thdr worshippers, belonged to; 
in this case, the dedicator presumably had in mind the Mothers 
of all the peoples who had provided recruits for the Roman 
army in Britain. 

3- VII 914 = ILS 4724. This altar was found in Febru¬ 
ary 1804, between Tarraby and Stanwix, by some labourem 
"dig^g a drain across the foundation erf the Roman wall", 
and it is recorded that ‘ The ends of the altar rested on two 
stones, and the inscription was downwards, and a cavity 
below it.''^ From this account it seems dear that the stone 
had been re-used as the cover for a culvert through the Wall, 
and the find-spot has no necessary bearing on its original 

* Kct w$$t. ss s>v«D by Haverfeld aad CoUii^ood. 

‘ AAi I, id22, Appei^x, p. 4; the first pobliCAtiOQ was in the 
GfntUman's Magazine, p. 471. The alter is now at Lowest 

CMtle. 
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oosition. The reading of the text is dear, though its mterpie- 
tation is not certain at one point, and its significance des^« 
a brief discussion: Marti}) Coc{idio) JegiiOfM) II 

Augiustae) 7 SoTtcUana ^ Secundini d. scL sub cura 
7, cwrafftf) Oppius FeUx opHo, It is a dedicaton to tne 
North Cumbrian god Coddius, here equated (as not mhe- 
ouentlyl with Mars, by soldiers of the second legion, memWrs 
of two different centuries of that legion and under toe d^rp 
of a centurion from another century, and the er^on of the 
altar has been superintended by an opiic^ the tactical second- 
in-command of a century. The ^un^mty hes m toe 
interpretation of d. sol.; Huebner, in EE III, p. iSy* 
Buecheler's suggestion of d{omo) Sof{ue«es), 
the dedicators came from Solva in Noncum. Tha.t Jiot 
impossible; an altar from Castiecaiy on the Antonme 
(VII 1005) records civ$s Itaiici et Norid serving m the «xm 
legion, showing that there were Norican legionanes in 
in the second century (to which, on general grounds, the 
present altar seems best assignable); and we may compare zn 
dtar from Birrens in Dumfriesshire, set up by c(»ues) KaeU 
^Hantes) i« cch. !! Tu.,gr. (VII 1068), as a corporate 
dedication by men haUing from the same province. Cut ii 
we accept that reading, the dedication is left without an opra 
live verb, and I am inclined to think that we must expand the 
second word as sol{v$rwtt) — “fuelled (a vw) : toe first 
word was perhaps d(ono) — “by gift (sc. <M the alw). 

A second point for consideration is toe difference m render¬ 
ing of the centuries' names. It should be a wmmonpla^ 
that in most cases the centurial mark is foUowd by a name in 
the genitive, as here in the case of 7 Secundutt — cenW^ 01 
Secundinus " But on occasions we find, instead, an adjectival 
form, as here 7 Sanctiana; its significance does not seem to be 
generally understood, and indeed I have nwh^ found it 
not^: but a little consideration will show what ri was. me 
clearest due is provided by an inscription from Korne, where 
the adjectival form is used for a turma of toe eqtaUs singutares 
(for this regiment, cf. my observations above, p. 100 t0« 
d. w- T. Aurelio Mansuetino eq. sing. Aug. LucasMna, 
nat Noricus. vix. an XXV, annis VII, P. 
Lucanus 7 Ug. VI! 0 . hfr(es) facit^ndum) ct^(avii). ms 
Is the tombstone of a man from Noncum who had served m 

• VI 3211. 
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the Emperor's cavaJry regiment of the guard, set up hy his 
heir, Publius Aelius Lucahus, centurion of leg. VII Gemina, 
the one legion of Hither Spain; and when we ask how 
a centurion of that legion came to be the heir of a trooper in 
the regiment at Rome, the designation of the man's troop, 
as iurma Lucaniana, gives the show away: Lucanus had been 
his troop commander when the will was drawn up, but had 
been promoted centurion and posted to Spain before taking 
up his inheritance.’ The adjectival form, therefore, is used 
of a former commander — and, in nonnaJ circumstances, wiQ 
only have been uxd for as long as a new commander remained 
to be appointed; in the present case, Sanctus was the last 
commander of the first century and Secundinus the present 
commander of the second, and a detachment drawn from both 
centuries was performing some task under a third centurion, 
Aelianus.® 

Aelianus and his detachment were presumably engaged in 
a repair to the Wall, such as is attested by an inscription from 
Irthington (EE DC 1217): vexil(r)aiic Ug. U Aug. refecit] it 
is precisely in a vexillation that we should expect to find men 
from different centuries grouped together under a sin^e 
centurion. 


^ VI 3176 B ILS 2199 is the tombstone of aaother member of the 
same troop, described u ismn. AeH Lucani'. it belonp, ther^ore, to 
the period before the Promotion of Luca,nu$ to the centuiion&te. 

* This is not the omy example of the adjectival form, applied to 
centuries, found on the Wall in Cumberland; there are also h // Aug. 7 
Volusiana from the Kawortb collection (VII841), eoh. //// 7 
(VH 846) and 7 Hortmsiana (VII 859) from between Birdoswald fort 
and railecastle 30. 
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AN EQUESTRIAN OFFICER’S TOMBSTONE" 

• Archaologia Aelianu. 4th ser., XII, 1 ^ 35 . 

This inscription, now preserved in the parish church at Eisdon, 
was ploughed up in a wheat field, across the bum from fee 
north-east comer of High Rochester fort, in the autumn of 
1809*; at the time of its discovery, "the letters at the head 
of it came of! in flakes of decomposed stone, and left fear 
impression distinctly on the clay”, but there was no e{>igraphist 
in attendance to recover the reading of the first four lines, and 
the name and part of fee career of the man whose tombstone 
it was remain obscure. From fee fifth line onwards, however, 
the text can be restored with virtual certainty: — 

[praef{4Cto)] cohiorUs) I Augiustas) [pr{aetoriae)] Lusiia- 
»or(«w), item coh{Qnis) U Breucor{im), suhcur{aion) yias 
FlamiiMe et aUntent{o*wn), subcuf{aion] operum ptibliicor~ 
wn), luHa LuciUa c{Utrhsima)j[6mina)mantc biene)mierenti): 
inx{it) a«(«is) XLVII 2 m{ensibus) VI dr»a 3 fc(« 5 ) XXV. 

Julia Lucilla, the daughter of a senator,^ set up the tombstone 
to the memory of her husband, who died at the age of 48 
years, 6 months and 25 days. The four recorded posts in his 
career are the prefectures of two cohorts, and two subcurator- 
ships in Italy. 

As Huebner pointed out, neither of the cohorts was statoned 
in Britain’; therefore the last appointment of all must have 

> VII X054: Hodgson, History of NorthumUrland II i 90. and 
Northumbortand (Beautios Of BngloTtd ond WaUs series), p. 153, 

* It should be noted that she bad no business to describe herself as 
ciofissima femna; ^vomen, ad Ulplan observed z, 9, 

the same rank as their husbands, and a cltftisnmo lost that rank on 
marri^ to a man of lesser rank. 

’ (l) Coh. J Augusta praotofia Lusitanarmn tgintata occurs in the 
diploma of a.D. $6 for Judaea; subsequently it was transferred to Egypt, 
where Its presence is attested ae early as iiz and as Uto as (cf. 
Lesqoier, L'Armdt roTHCtu d'Sgypie, p. 92): In the Notitia it appears 
under the command! of the duke of the Thebaid. 

(a) Coh. IT Brsveoram equitata occurs in the di^oma of ze? for 
Mauiemnia Caesariensis; It is recorded on inscriptions of 143, 970, and 
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been recorded before the other four. What that appointment 
was, is shown by Mr Colhngwood’s recent reading of the fourth 
Hne of the inscription: , . ,]COH I V[A]RDVL[ . . the 
man was tribune of the first cohort of Vardulli, which came to 
High Rochester early in the third century, after service in a 
number of forts elsewhere in northern Britain in the previous 
century.* This date is confirmed by the assumption of the 
clarissimate by his widow; it is only in the third century that 
such styles occur regularly on inscriptions, although they were 
already in common use as early as the time of Trajan, as Pliny's 
letters show. 

There is another inscription from High Rochester, from which 
the cognotnen at least of the dead man may be inferred; VII 
1038 is a dedication to Silvanus Pantheus pro salute Rufini 
irib. tt Luciilae eius — for the health of the tribune Rufinus 
and his wife LuciJla. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
latter is the same as the Julia Lucilla of VII 1054, and we 
therefore learn the name of her husband. 

Rufinus, then, served in five successive appointments, of 
which the tribunate of the first cohort of Vardulli, recorded 
first on his tombstone, came last. The career is an interesting 
one, not merely as the only example of its kind recorded on 
a British inscription, but because of the occurrence in it of the 
two subcuratorships. These posts were held by equestrian 
civil servants, who presumably acted as permanent heads of 
the departments for which senatorial curators were responsible; 
there do not seem to be more than three other subcurators 
recorded: — 

(1) A. Seius Zosimianus, eq. R., was successively prasj. 
coA. Ill Brae., irib, leg. Vll Cl., 5ucct*(raior} viae, appar¬ 
ently in the first half of the third century. (VI 3536, Rome.) 

(2) , . . Rufus, successively prefect of a cohort, subcurator 
of the wa Asmilia, tribune in two legions, and then a procura¬ 
tor, in the time of Hadrian. (X 7587 = ILS 1402, Carales.) 

(3) P. Fulcinius Vergilius Marcellus, praef. fabrum. trib. 

3d2-3 io tbit proving (VUI 21560, 2250S, 22599). and though there 
are no dated records for the period 107-243. the fact that its place 
ot garrisoo was koown Id the second half of the third eentorv aa 
CoKors Brfu^ontm shows that it bad remained there for a long rime: 
cf. Lefio VII Ctmifui in Spain, and Petriana ia Britain. 

* J.R.S. XVn, 1927, 4x9. 

•' Cf. AA4 IX. 193*. «> 7 - 
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mU. leg, VII Gem. felicis^ pri^t- equitum alae Partly., sub- 
curator aedium sacrarutn et operum hcorumque publtcor, (this 
is presumably the full title of one of the posts held by Rufinus), 
subpraef. class, praet. Miscrtensis — probably in the second 
century. (EE IX 897 * ILS 9010, Tibur.)‘ 

Of these, the second is most useful to us; for his career 
falls, as we shah see that that of Rufinus falls, into two distinct 
halves. After the prefecture of a cohort, he leaves the army 
(instead of proceeding in the usual way to the military 
tribunate} for the civil service, only to return to the army, 
\i\^ere he serves as military tribune in two legions in succession, 
before returning to the civil service once more. The career 
recorded in the High Rochester inscription must have been of 
the same order; ail analogies forbid us to assume that the 
dvil a^wintments, as subcurator, were held before any milit¬ 
ary service; and we must take it that the order of posts is 
neither 5, 4, 3, 2, i nor 1, a, 3. 4 . 5 “ 5 > i. s. 3 - 4 « 

Rufinus enter^ the imperial service as prefect cicoh. I Augusta 
praeioria Lusitanorum in Egypt; from Egypt he was trans¬ 
ferred to the command of coh. II Breucorum in Mauretania; 
and then he held two posts in the civil service in Italy, before 
he was sent as tribune of coh. I Vardullcriwt to the most 
northerly outpost of the Roman army. High Rochester, where 
he died and was buried. 

Apart from the dvil appointments that separate the two 
periods of military service, the career is not an unusual one; 
it was not only senatorial governors and the equesiris Ti^bilitas 
that moved from one end rf the empire to another in the course 
of a lifetime's service: one has only to consider cases like toat 
of Rufinus, in ^ich the places of garrison of the auxiliary 
regiments mentioned are known, to see how fr^uently ofiicers 
of the Roman army were transferred from province to province 
in the course of their active service. And the age at which 
he died is wo^ noting; it is time that the assumption that 
commanders of cohorts were regularly young men at the thres¬ 
hold of non-military careers* should be abandoned. 


* The adhitor curatoris alvfi Tiberis «t ^aeantm of XIV zjt, 0 $Cia, 
and the (prof. Avg. ad fipam Tibfris) of the Greek ioJcriptiOB lOR 
m 263 B ILS 86^. as eqaesbisD subordiaates of senatorial curators, 
were ffesamably in the same ^eral category as the subcuiators. 

’ Ct, e.g., Cambridge Ancient Nisiory X, 1934, p. 231- 
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■ Durham University Journal. December 8-19. This paper, 

In its first fona. was read to the Oxford Philological Soci^ in 
November 1947; some modifications in detail have been made, 
and references added to the maiti literary and epigraphic source. 

Thb Roman army, whether in the dosing years of the Republic 
or as reorganised by Augustus, Trajan and Hadrian, has 
excited the admiration of countless students of military affairs, 
from the time of V^etius until the present day. Its high 
standwd of training, its elaborate and successful basic organisa¬ 
tion, its skill in tadding problems of fortification, logistics or 
tactics, have alike been found worthy of study even in recent 
years, when the advance of technical research has transformed 
the conditions of war and the appearance of a battlefield beyond 
recognition; for there are certain basic requirements which 
must be met in any army, if it is to be an efficient fighting 
machine, and most, if not all, of those requirements were in 
fact met by the Romans. But in one respect there seems to 
be a general assumption that the Romans fell below, and indeed 
fell far below, modem standards, namely in the selection and 
training of officers. It it a commonplace that the officers of 
the Roman army fall into three distinct groups: (a) ssnatorioJ 
generals or generals-to-be, (6) egfsgstrian staff officers and 
battalion commanders and (c) centurions, its company com¬ 
manders and junior staff officers. Of these groups, the 
centurions have come off best; they are generally credited wiffi 
responsibility for the efficiency of the Roman army; but the 
senatorial and equestrian officers are usually dismissed as 
"almost amateur soldiers," to quote Mr G. H. Stevenson'; 
and as for the equestrian officers in particular, the same writer 
adds that "the so-called Tnilitia eqMstris" was "held by young 
men who aspired to a career in the equestrian cursus hononsm” 

' Cambridge Ancient History X 236. 
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If Mr Stevenson is wrong, at least he is wrong in good company; 
Cheesman, dealing with a portion only of the equestrian 
officers,* calls them “men of equestrian rank entering upon 
what was now the accustomed honontm of their class 

and “ young men directly appointed by the emperor, without 
any previous military training"; and both von Dom^ew^ 
and Seeck give the same impression. Yet I think that Mr 
Stevenson is wrong, and that it will be worth while to conader 
\^at the equestrian officers were intended to do, and the extent 
to which the men selected proved suitable for their }ol». The 
time is really ripe for a comprehensive study of the ofneers ol 
the Roman army in all three groups, if only for the light that 
such a study might throw on some present-day problems r but 
I have chosen the equestrian officers for special discussion, in 
advance of such a study, because there seems most need for 
their case to be re-examined. 

It must be emphasised at the outset that any such discuMion 
will inevitably owe much to the spadework of many scholars, 
and most of all to that of Alfred von Domassewski and Arthur 
Stein. Domassewski has illuminated every aspect of me 
organisation of the Roman army, and in particular the relative 
seniority of its varions officers^; and Stein has taught us all 
to understand the place of the equestrian order in the Augustan 
state, and how those of its members who served in military 
appointments, even if they ftemselves never rose to senatomi 
rank, might hope to see thwr sons become senators. But 
Stein was inevitably most interested in those members of the 
equestrian order who rose into its upper stratum, above ffie 
strictiy military sphere; and Domasrewski, in spite of all his 
valuable detailed studies, never produced a balanced and 
comprehensive survey of the equestrian officers as a whole. 
It should be noted that the materials for such a survey are 
all the harder to assemble togetecr, because the mere tenure 
of an equestrian military appointment has not been regarded 
as sufficient qualification for inclusion in the ProsopographM 
Impsrii Romani, the modem Who's Who of the Principate ; 
so that, in practice, it is hardly to be wondered at if modem 

» Th 9 Auxilia oi Roman Army. 1914 , 94 

* Cf. in particular Di» Rangordnnng rOimscken Hearts, x9». 

* I>«f fOmiich* RiUefSiand. 1927 . 

» First editten, X897-8, and saccad edition, 1933* (in progress), ated 
as HS and FIR’ respectively- 
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scholars tend to assume that subsequent proraotion to the upper 
grades of the equestrian service, which has secured its recipient 
a place in the Prosepographia, was in fact a re^lar and normal 
sequel to a period of probationary service with troops. Yet, 
when one comes to think of it, it is no way to set about getting 
adequate officers for an army, if one rnakes their military 
s^ce a mere stepping-stone to service of an entirely different 
kind; and study of the large series of inscriptions, wliich record 
equestrian military service, should emphasise that in many 
cases, at least, that service occupied a substantial number of 
years and accounted for a career in itself, and not merely a 
brief qualifying period. 

Let us take die question of age at appointment first, for there 
seems to be great unanimity in saying that the equestrian 
of&cere were normally young men. Here we meet at once 
with a difficulty: the tombstones of other ranks, and those of 
centurions (most of whom, in any case, had risen from the 
ranks), regularly state their age and lengdi of service; but that 
is not the case with equestrian officers, and though 1 have 
collected a certain number of inscriptions which provide specific 
evidence, I should hesitate to claim that I have a large enough 
number of instances to provide a really satisfactory basis for 
general conclusions. I know of only one case, indeed, in 
which the age on first appointment is given, and that is the 
phenomenal P. Aelius Tiro (ILS 2749), who received his 
commission from Commodus at the tender age of fourteen) 
But there are two cases In which we have men on the verge of 
receiving appointments, C. Julius Martialis (ILS ^756/7), who 
had been accepted for equestrian military service, and Ti- 
Claudius Claudianus (ILS 2758), who was a candidate for it; 
both of them died at the age of twenty-four. When we turn 
to men who died while holding prefect's appointments in 
command of cohorts, or tribunates of comparable standing — 
commanding cohorts 500 strong — the average age rises: C. 
Saturius Secundus (XI 1437) was only nineteen, Ti. Claudius 
Antoninus (XtV 162) was twenty-one and L. Pompeius 
Marcellinus (III 7131) twenty-three; but T. Statilius Felix (HI 
506) and C. Cornelius Flaccus (VIII 4879) were both thirty- 
five, Crescens Licinianus (AE 1905 no. 240) was forty-five, a 
man whose name is lost was fifty (VIII 5532), M. Valerius 
Speratus (XLS 7173) was fifty-five and Q. Etuvius Caprcolus 
(ILS 9090) sixty, the average age of the nine men being 38. 
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But it will have been noted that there are in fact three distinct 
age-groups beginning to ap^>ear: (a) men in their late teens or 
early twenties, (6) those in their thirties and (c) older men, 
and we shall see presently that the three groups reappear 
regularly, and can be explained functionally. Next let us 
consider men who died while serving as tribunes in legions or 
in command of milliaiy cohorts. A Ti. Claudius serving with 
III Augusta (AE 1920 no. 19) was thirty (or perhaps more). 
Versenus Granianus (XI 1937) was thirty-two (or possibly 
forty-two), L. Marexus Optatas (ILS 6948) and T. Statiiius 
Taurus {XIII 6817) were both thirty-six, C. Julius Pudens 
(liS 2760) and Q, Herennius Martialis (VIII S0665) both 
thirty-seven, P. Fuiius Rusticus (ILS 2760) was forty, Sex. 
Julius Julianus (ILS 2763) forty-five, C. Antestius Severus 
(XIII 6812) forty-sbc, Ti, Julius Latinus (son of the scholar 
Leonidas) was forty-seven (ILS 1847), Rufinus (who had 
married a senator's daughter) was forty-eight (ILS 1425),* 
and Aelius Carus (III 15188’) and M. Julius Venustus (VI 
3524) were both fifty-three; the average age at death of the 
thirteen men in this group comes to 42. Commanders of 
cavalry regiments, the senior equestrian military grade, pro¬ 
vide too small a basis for calculation: if we leave out of account 
T. Crustidius Briso (VI 3516), who died at the early age of 
nineteen and must certainly be reckoned one of Augustus’s 
praefecti equaiutn laticlavii — senators designate, given such 
appointments wheri there were more candidates than establish¬ 
ment posts as tribuniK laticUvius’ there are only C. Julius 
Corinthianus (ILS 2746) aged thirty-nine, a nameless com¬ 
mander of ala I Auriana (^ 3654) aged sixty-five, and one 
Cornelius (his other names are not preserved) aged sixty-six 
(VI 3514): the average age of the three works out at 57, 
Before we leave this consideration of age, it may be worth 
adding one or two instances from literature. The elder Pliny* 
claimed eastrensa contubermtm with Titus, and to judge by 
the record of the association between Pliny's adopted son and 
Oaudius PoUio (Hiny Ep. 7, 31), the likeliest period for that 
relationship to have begun was when Pliny hims^f was serving 
as praifectus equitwn and Titus as iribunus laUcIavius : and 


• Ch p. X30 f. above. 

^ Suetosias, Aug. 3S, 2. 
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that must have been in A.r>. 60 or thereaboats, when Titus was 
twenty and Pliny thirty-six; at that stage in his career Pliny 
could certainly not be written off as an Inexperienced young 
man merely qualifying for a civil service career — was it not 
then that he composed a manual on shootii^ from horseback? 
Pertinax,’ the future emperor, first sought a centurion's 
commission, but in the end gained entry into the equestrian 
service as prefect of a cohort; he was serving in that appoint¬ 
ment on the outbreak of the Parthian war in a.d. 161, when 
he was thirty-five, and he must have been getting on for forty 
before ho in turn rose to the command of a cavalry regiment. 
!n the face of aU this evidence, it does not seem reasonable 
to continue asserting that equestrian officers were necessarily or 
even preponderantly young men at the outset of a career. 

The next point to consider briefly is length of service in 
individual posts. Here the volume of direct evidence is even 
scantier. Q. Atatinus Modestus (ILS 2707) served as tribune 
of X Gemina in Spain for sixteen years — but that may have 
been because Tiberius forgot to supersede him; T. Aufidius 
Spinter (lil 399) was tribune of IV Macedcnica in the same 
province for five years, and hU son T. Aufidius Balbus served 
with XXII Deiotariana at Alexandria for rrine — but both may 
well have served under Tiberius, notorious for leaving men at 
their posts’"; a man from Verona (whose name has perished) 
served as tribune in Britain — under Claudius, therefore, at 
earliest — for seven years, and thereafter as prtuf$cius etjuittm 
in Cyrenaica for six (V 3376/7); Q. Etuvius Capreolus (ILS 
9090), who died at the age of sixty, perhaps in the time of 
Nero, had been commanding the second cohort of Thracians 
for five years; and M, Julius Silvanus is shown by the papyrus 
strength-return of a . d , 156 to have been commanding coh. I 
Augusta praeioria Lusitanorum in Egypt for upwards of two 
years (EE VXI, art. xHx). Indirect evidence could swell this 
list quite substantially; thus, inscriptions from Maryport tn 
Cumberland have suggested tenures of command at that 
cohort-fort, in the time of Hadrian, of two, three or (in two 
cases) four years (CW2 XXXIX 19 f.); four years or so can 
be shown to apply in the case of a tribune of the equites 
singuiarcs at Rome in the early years of Pius (VI 31147 f.); 
and while it is clear that in this sphere, no less than with 
< SHA Pertinax 1, 5-6, 
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centurions or senatorial |:overnors, there was no fixed term of 
duty, a period of three or four years’ service in each post can 
have been by no means unusual. That is to say, a man who 
had been through the three successive grades as praefectus 
cohortis, tribwtus angusticlavius and prasffctus cquitum. 
might well have had nine or ten years' continuous military 
service, if not considerably more. Such might have had 
little formal military training before taking up thoir first 
appointment, but they must have had plenty of opportunity to 
acquire a profound Knowledge of their duties in particular, 
and military life in general, by the time that they had completed 
their fin al appointment; and it is clear that some men in fact 
spent the whole of their active life in the serviw, with tvm 
or more appointments in each grade. That is neither suipris- 
ing nor, indeed, an innovation to be credited to Augustus or 
Claudius or Hadrian, for we meet with its counterpart under 
the Republic: witness M. PeU:eius, that homo militaris, whose 
thirty years and more of military service bad included the 
ranks of tribune and prefect before he became a senator**; 
and under Augustus himself we find Velleius Paterculus, 
similarly, serving for somelhi^ like ten years, first as tribune 
and then as praejectus egwtum, before being promoted to 
senatorial rank.** 

The next point for consideration is the sequence and relative 
seniority of the equestrian military posts. From the time of 
Nero onwards, the basic order praefectus cohorUi — tnbuuus 
angusticlavius — praefectus equitum is well established; up to 
fte time of Claudius, the cohort prefecture had not yet been 
included in the specifically equestrian series, and it is fre¬ 
quently held by legionary centurions — as, indeed, occasionally 
happened in later years (e.g., Tacitus, Agric^ 28); and for a 
very brief period under Claudius, as Suetonius records and 
a couple of inscriptions confiim,** the prasfectura equiUttn 
followed command of a cohort and preceded the tribunate. 
But throughout the principate we find men receiving appoint¬ 
ments direct to the legionary tribunate, and often holding no 
other military post: more of them, perhaps, in the first century 
than in the second, and more in the second than in the third, but 
the 8t;eam never dries up completely; and that will serve to 

Salio$t. btU, Cat. 59, 6. 

** put III, V 237. 
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draw attention to a special feature of the legionary tribunate, 
which distinguishes it sharply from the other equestrian military 
appointjnents. The tribunus angusticlavius was not merely a 
stai! officer to the senatorial legate of the legion; he still re¬ 
mained, in a sense, the magistrate seeing that the other ranks 
were fairly treated, as Roman citiaens should be during their 
military service no less than when they were living their normal 
municipal life**; and that will serve to explain the background 
of so many equostiian officers, many of whom were content 
with a single tour of military duty as tribune in a legion. 

When we turn to consider the antecedents of these officers, 
a word of caution is needed. For one thing, not every inscrip¬ 
tion gives full details, and even when fuU details are given, 
the chronological order is not always retained; in some cases 
there is reason to believe that municipal offices axe mentioned 
first (when an inscription was set up in a man's home town), 
even though some 01 them were held after the completion of 
military service; and there is one appointment, as ^aefectus 
fabrum, which in some cases was civilian and municipal, in 
others, military, and in some civilian but on the stafl of a 
consul or praetor at Rome or of a proconsul in a senatorial 
province. But in a high proportion of cases there are no 
difficulties of interpretation; and though 1 have not yet been 
able to work out as complete statistics as I could wish, a 
reasonably clear picture is already beginning to emerge. 

We have seen that three age-groups may be distinguished 
among holders of equestrian military appointments, namely 
men appointed in the late teens or early twenties, in the thirties, 
and in later years. By far the greatest number seem to 
belong to the middle group, which was mainly recruited from 
men who had reached the highest municipal office, as duovir, 
in their home towns; and that office, as is well known, normally 
could not be held bkore the age of thirty- Men who had held 
it might reasonably be regarded as sufficiently mature and 
experienced in the administration of justice to satisfy the needs 
of the army, yet not too old to be able to adapt themselves to 
the special conditions and problems of military life**; and 

Cf. Isidore, Orig. 9, 3, 29: vocaH. quad mUitibus sive 

ptabibvi iura trihuvni. 

It may be recalled that Hadrian (SYIA Hadr. 10, 6 ) did not 
appoint tribunes nm plena barba aut ems aetatii guas prudentia *t 
annu fobor impUret: and it is worth remaabering that 
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some of these men, after nine or ten years with troops, might 
still have twenty years or more of useful life to devote to the 
more responsible posts in the imperial administration, if they 
should be thought worthy of promotion to that sphere. Entry 
at a slightly earlier age, in some cases, might be obtained 
through service as a iud«z sekctus in the hve pariels of jurymen 
at Rome (for which tlie normal minimum age was twenty-five), 
or as praefectw fabfwn to a consul or proconsul; and in each 
of tliese cases we are justified in presupposing the direct interest 
of an influential senator as the deciding factor in securing a 
first appointment to a military post. It will probably be ^st 
to add, at this point, the cases oi men given equestrian appoint¬ 
ments after service as clerics to the quaestors or aediles in 
Rome; here, too, there was plenty of opportunity for character 
and abilities to be noticed ^vourably by influential senators, 
if not by the Emperor himself- But in the case of the youngest 
age-group a different explanation must be looked for. C. 
Saturius Secundus, prefect of the second cohort of Asturians 
(perhaps in Britain), who was only nineteen when he died, 
was the son of a primipilaHs (XI1437); he may well have been 
born and bred on an army post, and thus have absorbed the 
atmosphere and much of the detail of military life before 
receiving his first appointment. Ti. Claudius Claudianus, the 
candidate for such an appointment who died aged twenty-four 
(ILS 2758), was the son of a centurion, with similar oppor¬ 
tunities of preparing himself from childhood upwards for an 
officer's career; and we may not be far wrong if we suppose 
that the really young men among the equestrian officers were 
mostly of this type. Such men would naturally be at an 
advantage in the long race whose ultimate goal was the prae¬ 
torian prefecture. We must suppose an early start of that 
order in the case of a man like M. Macrinius Avitus Catonius 
Vindex (ILS 1107), who after four equestrian military appoint¬ 
ments and a procuratorship was transferred to the senate, given 
the consulship and commanded two consular provinces b^re 
dying at the age of forty-two — the age at which Sex. Caecilius 
Januarius (VI 3495) died after completing four equestrian 
military appointments (he, too, must surely have begun his 
service before the age of thirty). At the o^er end of the scale 

ounidpaJ coMtitutioDS show that the doovii was as such a Inbvnvs 
yniJitum in poss», in the event oi an emergency requiring the towo 
to provide a force under arms. 
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we have the older men, some of whom had perhaps taken 
lon^r to climb the municipal ladder, or to attract senatorial 
notice as a support for a miHtary career, while others had risen 
from the ranlb of the legions, like M. Valerius Speratus or Q, 
Etuvins Capreolus (ILS 7173 and 9090), and only received 
their appointments in the fifties; such men were already tried 
warriors of twenty or thirty years' service, and would more 
than counterbalance such of the equestrian officers as were 
really young men. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of senatorial 
patronage. We are fortunately able to watch concrete 
instances of it at work in the younger Pliny's letters: thus, in 
2,13 he canvasses his friend I^cus, then commanding a large 
army, for a post for his friend Voconius Romanus, a con- 
temporary of his own, who had risen to the highest municipal 
post in his native province, Hither Spain, to hold the chalnnan- 
ship of its Provincial Council, and must then have been nearly 
forty (the appointment in question was presumably as 
angusUclevius. though it is not specifically mentioned — in 
any case, Voconius Romanus was presently promoted to 
senatorial rank by Trajan'*); in 3, 8 Pliny secures a tribunate 
from Neratius Marcellus, then no doubt already governing 
Britain, for Suetonius, who in turn asks successfully for it to 
be transferred to bis kinsman Caesennius Silvanus instead; in 
4, 4 it is the redoubtable son-in-law of Sex. Julius Frontinus, 
Sosius Senedo, who is asked to confer a s^mestris tribunatus 
on Varisidius Nepos. But the most interesting case is in 7, 23, 
where Pliny asks Pompeius Falco (later to become Hadrian's 
first governor of Britain) to confer a tribunate on his friend 
Cornelius Minicianus/^ for Pliny adds what he considers to 
be suitable qualifications for such an appointment: id»m 
rectU^mus iudex. jorU^sintus advocatus. fideliisimus anicui: 
good training as a lawyer and qualities of character were more 
Important than anytlung else. It was not merely senators 
who could secure such appointments for friends or clients from 
governors of provinces or from the Emperor himself; a Vestal 
Virgin might oblige, as we know was the case with Aemilius 

Cf. FIR II, L 144; bis fuL name was C. Licinlas Uarinus Voconius 
Somanus {11 j866). 

Kot C. CcnieUiu MmiciaDus of ILS 2722, who was pros/. 
c^h. I Dtfmoscenorwm, Itg. HI AitgustM] Pliny's irieod mast 
have been given a tribunate m X Ff*t 9 nsis. the legloD of Judaea, 
where Pompeius Falco was then govemoi. 
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Pardalas in a . d . 240 (ILS 4929) “ And it is no great strain 
on the imagination to suppose that the consul or proconsul who 
had chosen a municipal worthy for service as praefectus fabrum 
on his staff might be the man mainly responsible for his subse¬ 
quent entry into the imperial service as pra^ffctus cckortis; 
and when a provincial town-councillor was selected for service 
on the panels of jurymen in Rome, the influence of a senatorial 
governor in recommending that appointment, and in secunng 
a subsequent military p«t, may legitimately be Inferred. But 
in some cases the initiative may even have come the 
town council itself, in the form of a memorial to the Emperor; 
such, at least, was the case under Augustus, as Suetonius 
records {Aug. 46): equtsfrem miUtiam petentis etiam ex 
mendAtione puhlica cuiusque oppidi ordiMbat — the implica¬ 
tion seems to be that this practice was no longer followed at 
the time of writing. 

If an initial recommendation secured a first appointment, 
still more must a man's promotion have depended on the 
confidential reports by superior officers, such as we might have 
postulate with confidence even if we had no specific evidmee 
for them; but fortunately such evidence is to hand. Pliny, 
again, is our most interesting source; in 10, 86B he submits 
to Trajan a report on Fabius Valens (as the context indicates, 
the occasion is the latter’s vacation of a military appointment, 
though its nature is not specified); and from 10, 87 it appears 
that it may have been a normal practice, in such cases, for a 
copy of a favourable report to be given to the officer reported 
on, for Pliny’s friend ^ymphldius Lupus the younger — son 
of a primipilaris and himseli prefect of a cohort — has earned 
such reports from Julius Ferox and Fuscus Salinates (here 
again, by the way, there is an indication of an appointment 
lasting long enough for its holder to have served under more 
than one governor), and Pliny seems to be aware of the sense 
of them. Such reports would inevitably pass through the 
hands of the Emperor's secretary ab epistuUs, and be filed by 
him; and that explains how in the military sense he came to 
act as Adjutant-General and Military Secretary, responsible — 
as we learn from a famous passage in Statius (Siluoe 5, i, 94 f.) 
— for all military appointments, from direct commissions as 

I pas& over where bribery or corroptk>ii ioterfered with the 
plaimed working of the system: the recorded instajaeee would be well 
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centurion upwards; Statius himself, icdaed, seems to confine 
such appointments to the centuiionate and the three equestrian 
mililaiy grades, but it will be recalled that Vespasian owed his 
coounand of // Augusta (and hence the opportunity to win a 
reputation for himself in command of that legion in Britain) 
to the influence of Claudius's powerful ab ^istulis, the freed- 
man Narcissus,and it stands to reason that the man who kept 
the files of confidential reports should be in a position to advise 
the Emperor on the most suitable men to fill specific posts. 
That aspect of the duties of ab epi^tuiis, by the way, throws 
interesting light on the career of Pliny's Wend Titinius Capito, 
who held the post under Domitian, Nerva and Trajan (ILS 
1448); there is no sign of a disturbance in the careers of viri 
miiitares as a result of the fall of the Flavian dynasty, or on the 
replacement of the elderly lawyer Nerva by the sol 4 er Trajan, 
ai^ indeed one is tempted to reconsider the reputation of 
Domitian as an emperor, if his military appointments met 
with such general acceptance under his successors as is indic¬ 
ated by prosopographical study. 

From initial selection and file part played by confidential 
reports let us turn to consider the duties of equestrian officers. 
A basic list is given by Aemilius Macer, writing in the time 
of Severus Alexander (Digest 49,16, i«, u): to keep the troops 
in camp, to bring them out for training, to keep the keys of 
the gates, from time to time to go round the guards, to be 
present at their fellow-soldiers' meal-times and to test the 
quality of their food, to keep the quartermasters from cheating, 
to punish offences (within the limits of their competence), to 
hear their fellow-soldiers’ complaints, and to inspect the sick- 
quarlers. Macer applies the list of duties to tribunes or those 
in command of an array, but It obviously holds good for all 
equestrian officers, at least as a minimum conduct of work. 
All the same, the commander of a cohort or of an aia had 
further specific duties to attend to: "Nothing," according to 
Vegetius,*® "does so much Honor to the Abilities and Applica¬ 
tion of the Tribune, as the Appearance and Discipline of 
the Soldiers, when their Apparel is neat and clean, their Arms 
bright and in good Order, and when they perform their 
Exercises and Evolutions with Dexterity." Hadrian's speech 

SMetoaius, Vesp. 4. i. 

Vegetias i. xo (I quote from John Claike’e translation. 1767. 

p, 65). 
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to the first cda of Pannoni&iis in Numidia in a . d . 128 is a case 
in point’’: praefecH*s vester solUciie vid 4 tur vobis attend^rs, 
be observes, after complimenting the regiment on the excellence 
of its display; again, Pliny mentions {Ep^ 7, 31) the smwwm 
inUgritas and soUicita diUgentia displayed by his friend 
Claudius PoUio (cf. ILS X4id) when in command of the ala 
tn\lliana in Syria. By contrast, if an auxiliary unit showed 
up badly, its commander was likely to be the to suffer 
for it; witness Coibulo's treatment of the praejectus equitum 
Aemilius Rufus, as recorded by Frontinus (Sfraf. 4, i, 28): 
for retreating in the face of the enemy, and for having his 
regiment insufficiently well trained, he was publicly degraded 
and then, it seems, dismissed the service — and there are 
sufficient references, in the legal writers and elsewhere,’’ to 
missio ignominiosa applying to equestrian officers, for us to 
realise that a high standard of efficiency and devotion to duty 
could be demanded of them. 

In the legions, the iribuni angusticlavii were not normally 
employed in command of troops, but in compensation they 
bad considerable administrative duties. Thus, we hnd them 
supervising the discharge of time-expired men (Tacitus, Ann. 
I, 37). checking the lehability of centurions ($h. i, 44), select¬ 
ing non-commissioned officers and in generd superintending 
the smooth running of the whole machine of the legion. That 
is not to say that they had no opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves in the held; there are ample instances of legionary 
tribunes winning decorations to prove that their service in the 
field was not merely administrative. 

But it is perhaps right to emphasise that the Roman army 
was devised to maintain peace rather than to be on continuous 
active service, and commanders of auxiliary units no less than 
the tribunes in the legions had normally a great deal of 
administrative and paper work to see to. The rich haul of 
papyri from Egypt and, more recently, from Syria has given 
us a useful cross-section of such activities. It will be sufficient 
in the present study to refer to a few typical instances”: they 

«ILS 9*34. 

t.g,, Quiotilian, Insi. Or. 6, 3, 64; praefecto, qu 9 m 

c%m ignominia mitUbat, svbindo int^rpon^ti “'Quid respon- 

tube petfi rnto)". "Die, fne tibi dispUemssf.’' The neaUiess oi 
reply would inevitably be lost in Oacslatico. 
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weie responsible for maintaining detailed records of strength 
in men and horses, of the day to day employment of all soldiers 
of the unit, and of its finances, and in general for preparing as 
rich and varied a series of returns as any modern army (with 
ail the advantages of typewriters and carbon-paper) can require. 
In addition, they were liable to undertake a variety of duties 
in the administration of the province in which they were 
stationed, for example superintending the epicrisis in Egypt, 
or providing for the entertainment and safe conduct of 
ambassadors passing through Syria on their way to Rome from 
the Parthian court. One document is of espeaal interest (P. 
Oxy. vii 1022): a letter from the prefect of Egypt, C. Minidus 
Italus (on the next to top rung of the equestrian ladder) to 
Celdanus, prefect of the third cohort of Ituraeans (on the 
bottom rung of all), closes with vale fraier karissimei both 
were memb^ of the same brotherhood of service, for all the 
difference in rank between them. And fijough they fall out¬ 
side the period of the principate, with which this study is 
concerned, reference may be made in passing to the corre¬ 
spondence of Abinnaeus, prefect oi ala V praelectorwx in 
Egypt in the middle of the fourth century, with a wide range 
of duties ranging from suppression of smug^g to supporting 
tax-collectors; one letter, in particular,** illustrates p^haps 
the most remarkable feature of equestrian military service: it 
notifies him of the impending arrival of his successor, and 
instructs him to hand over ttie regiment, its standards and 
equipment, to the latter, to put him thoroughly into the piebare 
(as we should say) as to all his duties, and thereaft^ to att^d 
to his own affairs ^ in other words, to revert to civilian life. 
It is a striking thing, well attested by the legal writers,*^ that 
equestrian officers were only officers for as long as ffiey held 
appointments on the establisiunent, and from the mom^t when 
their successors arrived in ffie camp they became civilians, 
even if it were necessary for them to stay on, for some time, 
to complete handing over, 

in Lesquier, L‘Arm 4 $ romAin* d'&gypu. x 9 xS. and Mittei* and 
WiJekeo, wid CkTe$tomAthu d«r PApyruskvndA. 191*, 1 

ii; but a reasoned selection of Roman military documeats, many of 
which are at present very bard to come by, would be well worth 
producii^ as a separate volume. 

MittM-^Vilckeo I ii xio. 464. 

M a. Dig. 29 , X, 20 (Julian). 

L 
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Domaszewski at one point-* committed himself to the aser- 
tion that the special employment of equestrian officers was 
confined to stnctly military duties; he proceeded to refer to 
the acting command of other units, the command on active 
service of ad hoc groups of auxiliary troops, conducting 
legionary delachmenfi frcin one province to another, mustering 
recruits or acting as miUtary ^vemors of frontier tribes or 
frontier territory. But there is a good deal of evidence to show 
that they re^larly had a part to play in the civil administration 
of the provinces: and that is siiffident to explain why they 
so frequently rose to places of responsibility in what it is 
convenient to describe as the Civil Service. For example, in 
the Hadrianic regulations for the control of trade at Palmyra 
there is provision for certain rases to be referred to the com- 
mander of its garrison,*^ and in two instances we have concrete 
evidence of the Council of that city honouring commanders of 
cavalry reriments in terms which suggest that they had been 
taking a close and friendly interest in its affairs during their 
term of command. As it happens, both instances in addition 
throw some light on the working of the equestrian military 
system in g»^, and it may therefore be permissible for me 
to digress slightly and examine them briefly. 

The first case is that of C. Vibius Celer, described (AE 
1933 no, 207) as r^f t'Aijc — commander of 

the ala stationed here — and as woXttTnc xa'i ^Cviipo^ — 
fellow-citizen and senator of Palmyra, on an inscription set 
up in bis honour. It is beyond question that he was no 
Palmyran bom, but should be identified with the C. Vibius 
Celer Papirius Rufus of Qrceii, whose tribe Pomptina is the 
best guarantee of his Italian origin, and that the unit in question 
was the ala / Ulpia singularium, which appears as the latter's 
flurd appointment on the inscription from Circeii (X 6426) 
and is attested by two inscriptions at Palmyra itself*; an 
inscription from Gerasa shows that Vibius Celer rose to be 
procurator of Arabia under AUius Fuscianus, whose govemor- 

** Rang^rdmtng, 135. 

Cf. Scyrig ic Syria XXII, 1941, 139 and 165 f.; he shews that, 
though th« legulAtions are dated A.n. 137, this p^calar provisten is 
due to a first-century governor of Syria, 

»• Seyrig (o«. ait., a+r) wton^y concludes that ^^ibina Celer was 
commanding the aia Hercvlana. bat it seems clear that It was ^y 
at Palmyra io the time of Marcus and Verus; for the presence there 
of the ala I VIpia smgviofiufrt cf. AE 1933 nos. Slo and on. 
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ship CAn now be assigned to the early years ci Plus, thus 
providing a terminus ante quem for the dedication at Palmyra.^* 
His previous service had t^en as prefect in command of cok. I 
UontanoTum (probably in Upper Moeeia), and as tribune in 
command of the milliary cok. I Flavia Hiipanoruw in Dacia; 
this, then, is one of the careers in which (a) the tribunate is 
in command of a cohort and not on the staff of a legion, (b) the 
three posts are all in different provinces. As regard the 
tribunate, the question arises whether this was a man who bad 
shown such ability as a commanding officer that it was felt 
undesirable to waste him on ti^e routine staff work of a legionary 
tribunate: some such explanation may well hold good in cases 
of the kind, hut there is insufficient evidence to justify a 
firm conclusion. His service in three different provinces is a 
phenomenon often paralleled, but there are also plenty of cases 
in which an equestrian’s three military appointments are all 
held within one and the same province; here we are brought 
up against a problem which can be posed, but not yet answered 
with any confidence. There seems in some cases to he a 
regular pattern of transfer: for example, T. Attius Tutor from 
Solva in Noricum (TLS 2734) and T. Furius Viclorinus (ILS 
9003), who was to become praetorian prefect under Marcus 
and Vems, both commanded cohorts in Britain, served as 
tribunes of // Adiuirix in Lower Pannonia, and then com¬ 
manded alas in Dada; and the first two stages recur in the 
less complete career of A- Fabius Proculus (XIV 2618)- We 
have seen from Pliny's letters that initial appointments were 
often due to the recommendation of individual senators to 
senatorial friends then in command of provindal armies — to 
whom, it follows, the Emperor had delegated the right to pick 
their own stafi officers; in some cases, no doubt, such com¬ 
manders might wish, on transfer to another province, to take 
some of their equestrian officers with them, and to promote 
them in the process; and transfer from a cohort in Britain to 
the legion of Lower Pannonia might be the result of a legiona^ 
legate in Britain, promoted to that jjraetoriaii governorship, 
offering a tribunate to a man whose qualife he had 
occasion to observe and appreciate when serving as a district 
commander in the former piovmce, Bnt the subsequent 
promotion to the command of an ala in Dacia cannot be ex¬ 
plained In the same way, for the Dadan command was not 
*»C£. HfittI, AniontnM Fwrt H, i933< 33 > 
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part of the same pattern of senatorial promotion as that which 
led through Lower Parmonia. At present it must suffice to 
point oat that there were three Dormal possibilities (though it is 
not 3'et possible to judge to what extent any of them may have 
predominated): (a) the equestrian officer might perform the 
whole of his service in a single province, owing his promotions 
to the judgment of successive governors (most recorded 
instances of this type seem to b&ng to the first century); 
(6) governors or legionary legates, on transfer to other prov¬ 
inces, might take selected equestrian officers with them; (c) 
such transfers might be made direct by the Emperor, through 
his secretary ab cpistuHs, to fill establishment vacancies with 
suitably qualified officers. I have already noted a number of 
instances which can be shown to belong to type (2»), and there 
is no doubt that prosopogiaphical study should make it poss¬ 
ible to identify more cases of the same kind. 

The second officer honoured by the erectioa of an inscription 
at Palmyra was a certain Jidius Julianus, certainly to be 
equated with the man who ultiiaately rose to be praetorian 
prefect and was executed by Commodus in a.d. 190; he is 
described (AE 1933 no. ao8) as k>1 ^iX^varpi^ and 

has in consequence been taken for a native of Palmyra. But 
the analogy of Vibius Celer and of another equestrian officer, 
to whom reference will be made presently, may suggest 
caution**: Julius Julianus, too. may well have been granted 
honorary atizenship of the town for services render^. In 
this case, the particular interest of the inscription is the occasion 
for its erection: he has been honoured by the Emperors (clearly 
Marcus and Verus) with r^raprj^ orpanta — that is to say, 
militia quarta. Several inscriptions of the second century 
refer to the tres and these are easily recognisable as 

the successive posts of cohort-commander, trib\ine and praa- 
jectus equitMn. Domassewski, indeed, suggested*' that the 
term implies three appointments, and that where IV militias 
are mentioned four appointments are in question, though he 
added that the command of a numerus should be understood 
by militia quarta; but that interpretation cannot stand. For 
one thing, we possess the full career of Juhus Julianus (ILS 

S©7rig points oat {op. d 1 .. 339) tiiat Roman citizens ol Palmyiene 
ohgin aonuaUy retain native or Greek eognoTnina, and suggests that 
Julianus waa only an bonorarF cttUen of die place. 

Rangordnung. 151. 
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1327): he was prefect of cch. Ill Augusta Thracum (in Syria), 
tribune of coA. ! Ulpia Pannoniomm miliiaria (in Upper 
Pannonia), prefect of the ala Hcrculana (in Syria, spedfic^y 
at Palmyra itself, as several inscriptions demonstrate), and 
finally prefect of the ala Tampiana (in Noricum); tiiereafter he 
entered the upper strata of Ae equestrian administrative ser¬ 
vice. Command of the ala Tamjkana, therefore, must be the 
militia quaria. to which he was about to set out from Palmyra 
when the inscription there was set up. Now it is noticeable 
that on several inscriptions of the second or third centuries 
command of an ala miUiaria follows that of an ala quingenaria, 
whereas up to the time of Trajan inclusive it may follow 
immediately after the tribunate; it may be suggested riiat com¬ 
mand of a cavalry regiment one thousand strong was what 
constituted the fourth militia ,the importance of which will 
be all the better appreciated when we bear in mind that there 
were only a dozen units of that type in the whole Roman 
army. Their commanders, therefore, might well be regarded 
as the cream of the equestrian military service, and it is not 
surprising that many of them rose to positions of great eminence 
in later years. We have seen that Julius Julianus ended up 
as praetorian prefect; and Macrinius Avitus, to whom refer¬ 
ence has already been made, was another representative of 
the class. It is not yet certain when the fourth militia was 
established as a distinct grade, but the innovation may well 
be due to Hadrian, who introduced so many improvements in 
detail to the organisation of the Roman army and of the 
equestrian public career. 

Mention of the trgs militiae brings me to a further career, 
wdiich adds substantially to oui knowledge of the equestrian 
military service. Two inscriptions from the town of Sala, on 
the Atlantic coast of Mauretania Tingitaoa, attest the career 
and the services to that municipium of a certain M. Sulpiciua 
Felix, of Rome. He has served in succession as prefect of 
the firtt cohort of Germans, tribune of XVI Flavia and tribune 
of cok. Ill Vlpia Peiraeorum, all (perhaps) in Cap>padocia, 
before taking over the command of ala II Syrorum civium 
Romanorum in Tingitana; but the four posts are described as 

Id 'tint case, it must be inferred that the ala Tampuma bad been 
iiKfeaaed iron) 500 to z,ooo strong by the time ct h^rcus, for it 19 
not described as on the diplomas for a.P. 103 anH 1^2 PCVX 

48 and &9). 
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militiae ', in other words, the miUtiae are in fact grades in 
the service and not individual appointments — and that 
explains why four is the highest number ever specified, even 
though in some cases as many as half a dozen successive 
appointments are attested. 

The first inscription (A£ 1931 no. 36) merely sets forth his 
career, and adds that it was set up in his honour by lus friends 
on account of his caxe for the town of Sala and his uprightness 
{ob adject, munic. Sal. et innocintiam). and closes with the 
names of thirty-eight friends; the second (ihtd. no, 38) gives 
an extract from the proceedings of a meeting of the town coun¬ 
cil, held on 28 October 144, includii^ a long and exceptionally 
interesting statement of his services to the place. This is not 
the time to go into all the questions of interest which this 
second inscription raises, but one or two points are strictly 
relevant to our present discussion, (a) His origo is given as 
Rome, but he is described as condecurio nosier, ewis egregw 
(compare the cases of Vibius Celer and Julius Julianus at 
Palmyra, above), whilst in another place it is stated outright 
that the grant of membership of their council, and the rank 
of duovir, had been made to him some time previously, in 
recognition of his services to the town. ( 5 ) Those services 
had not been strictly military, though they included the pro¬ 
vision of guards to protect the citizens’ fields and flocks, and 
the strengthening of the town's walls; they had covered super¬ 
vision of its finances, the administration of justice and the 
augmentation of Sala’s corn-supply out of the resources of 
his regiment (his friends are carefid to add that this last was 
done without any harm to the troops — as in Britain, the 
regimental granaries no doubt contained a generous reserve 
supply of com), (c) The coundl therefore determine to erect 
a statue in his honour at Sala and, with the governor’s 
approval, to send legates to the Emperor to testify to their 
satisfaction and that of the whole citizen-body of the place at 
the services of Sulpicius Felix. Here we have another indica¬ 
tion of the ways in which ah epistuUs might augment 
his evidence for the efficiency, and suitability for further 
employment, of individual officers; no doubt the governor of 
the province would send a written report to the Emperor, as 
Pliny did in a similar case (Ep. 10, 86B), before ever the 
legates arrived in Rome (if they were in fact permitted to make 
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the journey); and these are not the onJy instances of testi¬ 
monials towns. We may add the inscription (unfortun¬ 
ately it is incompletely preserved) from Bergomum in Italy 
(V 5127), recording the proceedings of the council of a colony 
— perhaps in Baetica, though that is not certain — on a similar 
occasion; the surviving portion of the text consists of a pre¬ 
amble and the opening lines of a motion in honour of M. 
Sempronius Fuscos, pra$f. cok, Batticae, who was due to 
vacate his appointment and set out for Rome, and whose 
services to the colony during his period of command were 
thought worthy of special commemoration; that commemora¬ 
tion presumably included setting up a statue to him, complete 
with an extract from the council's minute-book, in his home 
town, and the sending of a testimonial to the Emperor seems 
a logical addition (though mention of it is not preserved). 
Simto services, outside the range of specifically military 
duti«. must have inspired the people of Clunia in Hither 
Spain to enter into ho^iUum with C. Terentius Bassus, pra&f. 
aiae Augustas, in A,r>. 40 (ILS 6102); and an inscription from 
Hispalis in Baetica (ILS 1403) may be adduced, as showing 
A definitely civil task being assigned to an equestrian officer: 
Sex. Julius Possessor, while serving as preiect of the third 
cohort of Gauls in Dacia, was curate of two towns in that 
province. 

We shall probably be justified in placing in the same cate¬ 
gory the not infrequent cases of serving equestrian officers 
taking part in the census of a province, as Sulpicius Felix bad 
done before leaving Cappadocia (A£ 1931 no. 36); such ser¬ 
vices, giving an opportunity for confidential reports from 
procurators as well as from senatorial governors, must have 
been of material service to (i& epistuHs in selecting men to 
recommend to the Emperor for promotion into tbe procuratorial 
career. What proportion of equestrian officers obtained that 
oromotion cannot be estimated, but a provisional impression 
is that it was a relatively small one; Hirschf eld was probably 
right in his suggestion*’ that such promotion was usually tbe 
reward for long military service, rather than the automatic 
outcome of good behaviour in a period of probationary service 
with troops. 

Kothing has been said so far, nor is there space for me to 
Dii kaissrliehen Verwaltungs^mUn bis auf Dic^lian. 1905. 

423 ' 
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say very much, about the geographical origins of equestrian 
o&ers; but there can be no question that Domaszewski was 
wrong: iti claiming that Severus excluded Italians from the 
service, and that he was the first emperor to bring in large 
numbers of easterners. For example, out of the very smil 
number of equestrian officers recorded on thlrd-century inscrip¬ 
tions in Britain, for whom an origo is either specified or to be 
inferred with reasonable certainty, six are Italian and several 
more seem on balance most likely to be so. By contrast, of 
the knovm prefects of the ala VII Pkrygum between the times 
of Domitian Pius Inclusive, Italy only claim two, 
while Hither Spain, Mauretania, Aquitania and Lycia provided 
one each; undated inscriptions enable us to add a further 
Italian, another Lydan and a man from the province of Asia. 
But it is no doubt fair to assume that throughout the first and 
second centuries Italy provided the lion's sb^ of such officers. 
1 have taken from my files the first fifty men, on iDscriptions 
of that period relating to the army of Britain, for whom an 
origo is recoverable; Italy accounts for 6 q%, the western 
provinces 14%, the Danube provinces and Norfii A6ica each 
10%, and the eastern provinces only 6%. , But it must be 
emphasised that these proportions are not necessarily appUcaUe 
to file whole Roman army; the equestrian officers in the armies 
of Cappadocia or Egy^ or Syria certainly included more 
easterners and fewer men from the west. But this question 
really deserves separate discussion, as do several other aspects 
of the subject; there has been no opportunity, for example, 
even to refer to that extremely import^t group of equestrian 
officers, the viri (as Tacitus calls them) who had 

worked ffieir way through the centurionate and the primipiiate, 
to hold key appointments as senior staff officers in Rome or 
in the provinces: in any case, they must be discussed against 
theii background of the centurionate, and not in the same 
breath as the main body of equestrian officers. Yet refer¬ 
ence must be made, however briefly, to a small and at first 
sight puzzling group of men, who after holding equestrian 
military appointments transferred to the centurionate, without 
loss of face or, it seems, of rank.** Such transfers must surely 
have been initiated by ab opistuUs', these were perhaps men 
who had developed such special aptitude for what we may 
** Cf. ILS 2726; n iS* (unjn8tifie,bly daumed by Huebser); II 2424: 
IGR 10 472. 
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call "straight soldiering'\ as opposed to military administra' 
tion, that they were given an opportunity of working up to 
tbe pTimipilate and the highly specialised posts to which that 
alone gave access. 

Tbe foregoing account has necessarily been somewhat 
obscured by digressions on points of detail. It may be 
convenient to sum up, however briefly, the main features of 
the normal equestrian career, (a) Most officers were in their 
thirties wlien first appointed, and had shown administrative 
and legal ability in municipal life before being commissioned; 
but a small proportion of younger men, sons of centurions, and 
of older men (sometimes ex>centurions fliemselves) was to be 
found also. (6) Individual appointments lasted three or four 
years on an average, and a man who showed special aptitude 
could, if he wished, obtain half a dozen successive posts, and 
spend the rest of his active life in the service, (c) Promotion 
from one grade to another was influenced by the confidential 
reports submitted to ab epistuHs in Rome, who would be guided 
by them in picking officers for further employment in the upper 
grades of the administrative service, and in general those men 
who distinguished themselves most in military appointments 
had the best chances of winning distinction and promotion 
in that service, (d) But the men who obtained such promo¬ 
tion must always have been a very small proportion of 
the total field — as in the case of the centurionate, in which 
relatively few men could hope to reach, and fewer still to pass, 
the primipilate. («) Equestrian officers were technically 
civilians, except when holding specific establishment posts, so 
that an inefficient one need never constitute a permanent 
liability to the service; he could always be superseded and 
returned, without compensation, to civilian life. That is the 
most remarkable feature of the equestrian military system; it 
is perhaps a pity that it cannot be adopted in some modem 
armies. 
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THE ORIGINS OF EQUESTRIAN OFFICERS: 
PROSOPOGRAPHICAL METHOD' 

" DurhaM University journal, June J951, ^*95. 

I. Introduction 

In a previous paper, devoted to a general discussion of the 
equestrian officers of the Roman aimy,’ I have had occasion 
to refer briefly to the question of their fwgraphical origins, 
and to point out that it deserves to be studied in greater detail. 
The need for such a study has been further emphasised by a 
discovery made while that paper was in the press. In October 
1^9, Mr Noel Shaw had the good fortune to identify a 
liCthraeum, a few yards from the Roman fort at Carrawburgh 
on Hadrian's Wall, with three fine altars standing in it, each 
of them dedicated by a different prefect of cohors I Baiav&nm, 
the third-century garrison of that fort; the building was com¬ 
pletely excavated, during the summer of 1950, by Ae Durham 
University Excavation Committee, in association with the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, and a full 
^ort on it, by Professor 1 . A. Richmond, is to be printed 
in Arckaologia A^liana, 4tb ser., XXJX. I discuss the three 
prefects in detail, in a note to be incorporated in that report*; 
here it will be sufficient to point out that one of them gives 
Laiinum in Italy as his home, another can be shown to come, 
in all probability, from Lower Germany, while the tliird, 
though his names are too indistinctive for his origin to be 
inferred from them, has nothing suggestive of an eastern origin 
about him. It so happens that three other prefects of the 
cohort were already attested at Carrawburgh: one of them, 
too, may be assigned to Italy, another to Spain, while the 
names of the third are non-committal but not inconsistent with 
an origin in Italy or the Roman west. Yet it will be recalled 
that Alfred von Domaszewski alleged that Severus excluded, 
»D,U.J., December 1949, 8 f. [— reprioted above, p. 133 J,]. 

’ Tbe note is reprinted below, p. 372 i. 
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Italians and westerners from the equestrian military service, 
and that from bis time onwards it was monopolised by Asiatics, 
Africans and lUyrians {Rangordnung, 133): and teough the 
assertion was promptly and effectively questioned by Hermann 
Dessau (Hermes XI-V, i f.), the massive value of Domaszew- 
ski's Rangordnung has tended to mislead many students of 
the Roman empire in this matter as in others. The evidence 
from Carrawburgh will serve to show that it is high time to 
look into the whole question afresh, as part of that general 
survey of the equestrian officer class which is long overdue: 
and the present paper is offered as the first instalment of such 
a survey. To carry conviction, it must be a detailed one: 
it will not be sufficient to take a lucky dip (for example, by 
conhning attention to the examples included in Dessau's 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae), or to be content with noting 
the men whose origines are specified on the inscriptions which 
record their memba^ip of the class. That is what Domaszew- 
ski did, though his treatment even of that material leaves 
something to be desired, as Dessau pointed out; for example, 
he quotes six inscriptions from Britain in support of the dictum 
referred to above: but one of the officers concerned, from 
Mursa in Lower Pannonia (VII 341), was commanding the 
ala Augusta at Old Carlisle in a.d. 191, two years before the 
accession of Severus, and his military service must have started 
in the early years of Commodus; and the prefect of coA. I 
Hispanorum at Maryport, whose home was at Sicca in Africa 
{Vll 373), can be shown, on a consideration of the evidence 
for the cohort's history, to have been stationed there as early 
as the time of Hadrian (CW2 XXXJX 19 f.); and Domaszew- 
ski omitted from considwation a prefect of coh. Till GaUorum, 
attested on a third-century inscription from Chcsterholm (VII 
704), who gives Brixia in Italy as his ongo- It will be 
necessary to mount our attack on a wider front, taking into 
account not merely recorded origins, but origins which there 
is reason to infer with confidence from the study of individual 
officers — either because men of the same names are attested, 
obviously at home, in some town of Italy or Africa or else¬ 
where, or because the names themselves point decisively to 
one part of the Roman empire, or at least exclude another 
part. In this way, we may hope to obtain a far larger basis 
for a statistical survey, the need for which hardly requires to 
be stressed. 
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Such a survey must be based on the intensive prosopo- 
graphical study of a Urge number of individual officers, and 
must necessarily derive most of its materials from the Corpus 
Inscriptionum LaUnctrum and other epigraphic publications, 
while in its analysis of personal names it will have to draw 
largely on the results obtained by Wilhelm Schulze in his monu¬ 
mental work, Zur Geschichte Uitti^cktr Eigennamsn (1904). 
As far as the principles of interpretation are concerned, it is 
hoped that many of them will be sufficiently illustrated in the 
course of an examination of individual cases, but it will save 
a good deal of time and space if I devote the present paper 
mainly to a discussion of method. In that discussion, I shall 
sel«t my examples of names, as far as possible, from those 
which are borne by equestrian officers, particularly such of 
them as served in Britain, or which do not appear in Schulze’s 
general index or in the indexes of CIL; in that way I may be 
able to offer a modest contribution to the study of personal 
names, and so in part repay my debt to Schulze, besides 
illustrating my main subject, the geographical origins of the 
equestrian officer class. 


2, The Sources 

The main collection of inscriptions is in the Corpus Inscrip^ 
tionum Latinanm, which will normally be referred to by the 
roman numben of its volumes, without die prefix CIL, It 
will be convenient to note that for Italian origin the surest 
evidence is the occurrence of a name in IV, IX, X, XI or 
XIV, which between them cover the whole of Italy except 
Rome itself and Cisalpine Gaul; VI, which gives the inscrip¬ 
tions from Rome, is a less reliable guide, for the capital was 
a melting-pot into which people from all over the empire 
poured, as Juvenal will remind us; and in V, which covers 
the north of Italy, there is a substantial element of names 
wbich are either of Celtic or of Veneto-Illyrian origin, as 
^uke and others have shown. The allocation of the remain¬ 
ing topographical volumes is as follows: II covers the Iberian 
peninsula, m the eastern provinces and all the E>anubian lands 
VII Britain, VIII Africa, XII Narbonensis and XIII Gaul and 
the Germanic; the volume-reference will often serve, without 
further mention, to indicate the geographical distribution of a 
name, and for that reason it will always be given, even where 
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the inscription in question is more coveniently accessible in 
Dessau's InscfifUones LaUnae Selsctae, cited as ILS. Other 
inscriptions will be cited from AE = I'AnfUe ^pigraphique, 
EE = Ephemerii Epigrapkica, IGR * Cagnat, Inscnptiones 
GtMCat ad res Romanas perUftentss, or S£G = Suppistngntum 
Epigraphicum Gra^cum; and for Africa it will often be 
necessary to refer to Gsell, Inscriptions latines de I'Algirie 
(cited as Grsell) or to ILA * Cagnat and others. Inscriptions 
latines do VAfriquc, 1923, and ILT = Merlin, Inscripticns 
latinos do la tunisie, X944: the last two works do not take 
into their indexes many of the rare and interesting names, 
recorded on tombstones, which they cite in the text. 

For the study of the names themselves, the principal source 
will be Schulze's book, to which reference has already been 
made; it will be cited as LE. The main additional work of 
reference to be used is Holder's Alt-coltischer Spraeksekatz, 
indispensable for the study of Celtic names, though Holder 
was somewhat catholic in his selection of material for inclusion 
in his lists; a useful supplement is provided by Felix Oswald’s 
Indox of Pottors' Stamps on Terra SigiUata. 

On individuals, the foundation of such a study must 
necessarily be provided by the Prosopograpkia Imperii Romani 
(cited as PIR or PIR*), and the artides, especially those by 
Edmund Groag or Arthur Stein, in Pauly-Wissovra's Realen- 
cyclopddio (cited as RE). But it will be convenient to give 
here a short list of books and aitides in which there is a specific 
discussion of equestrian officers, or which illustrate the method 
of prosopographical enquiry: — 

(i) A. von Domaszewsld, ' 'Die Rangordnung des romischen 
Heeres", Bonner Jakrbiicker 117, 1908 (espedally 122 f.) — 
dted as Rangordnung. 

(ii) H. Dessau, "Die Herkunfl der Offiziere und Beamten 
des romischen Kaiserreichs wahrend der ersten zwei Jahrh. 
seines Bestehens", Hermes XLV, 1910, i £. 

(iii) G. L. Cheesman, "The fauiily of the Caristanii 
at Antioch in Pisidia", J.R S, HI, 1913, 253 f* 

(iv) E, Ritteriing, "Ein Offizier des Rhdnheeres aus der 
Zeit des Caligula", Germania 2 . 1917, 170 f. 

(v) A. Stein, Dor romischo Rittorstand, 1927 (especially 
363 f.) — cited as Stein, Ritterstand. 

(vi) C. S. Walton, "Oriental senators in the service of 
Rome", J.R.S. XIX, 1929, 38 f. 
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(vii) E. Birley, “Marcus Cocceius Firroos: an epigraphic 
study", Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. LXX, 1936, 363 f. (especially 
365*368) [reprinted above, p. 87 f.] 

fviii) A. N. Sherwin-Wliite, The Roman CitigemhiPj 1939. 

(ix) E. Birley, “Building-records from Hadrian’s Wall", 
Arch. Aeliana. 4th ser., XVI, 1939, 219 f. (especially 234- 
236). 

(x) £. Birley, “The origins of legionary centurions", 
Laureae Aquincenses II, 1941, 47 f. [reprinted above, 

p. 104 f.]* 

(xi) E- Birley,' ‘The equestrian officers of the Roman army", 
D.U.J. XI, December 1949, 8 f. [reprinted above, p. 133 f-]- 

(xii) H. G. Pflaum, Lcs procuraUurs equestres sous h kaut‘ 
empire remain, 1950. 

3. Roman Personal Names 

It is a commonplace that the full name of a Roman citizen 
comprised as many as six elements: praenomen, nomen, 
filiation, tribe, cognomen and origo; and each of these ele¬ 
ments may have something to tell us about the individual 
citizen. In the following tdef discussion I confine myself to 
noting those points which have a bearing on our prosopo- 
graptucai enquiry. It will be necessary at the outset to note 
that, as Dessau pointed out forty years ago, it is commonest 
to find names out thus fully on military lists or on the 
tombstones of private soldiers, particularly in the first century; 
when we come higher in the social scale, it is noticeable that 
the origo is far less frequently mentioned r for example, Dessau 
noted that only seven out of zoo or more equestrian officers 
on ins c riptions from Britain recorded it. We will take each 
of the six elements in turn. 

(a) Praenomen. Late inscriptions usually omit the prae^ 
nomen altogether, and in estimating the date of an undated 
inscription, its presence or absence may be a useful guide. 
Its omission was due to Its increasing lack of si^ificance; so 
many Julii (for example) had the praenomen Gains, abbrevi¬ 
ated C,, that it could be taken for granted and omitted on 
inscriptions, and it was undoubtedly men who bore imperial 
nomina (of which, more presently) who jettisoned their 
prasnomina first. For prosopographicai purposes, it may be 
noted that some families tended to keep to a particular prae- 
nomen — thus, all members of the Flavian bouse received the 
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praenotMft Titus, abbreviated T., as did alt who received 
graots of citizenship from Vespasian or his sons; but a Ftavius 
with the praenomw Ludus or Marcus, abbreviated L. or M., 
might owe his citizenship to some other source, if not to 
unbroken descent from another branch of the Flavian gens. 
Again, a C. Julius is likely to owe his citizenship ultimately 
to Ciesar, Augustus or Caligula, a Ti. Julius to Tiberius, but 
with a Cn. Julius we must be careful. Thus, Cn. Julius 
Agricola, from Forum Julii in Narbonensis, may well have 
b^ of dd Italian stock, for all that his family was settled in 
an Augustan colony, 'fhc total number of praenomina was 
not large; for them, and for Roman personal names generally, 
it will be sufficient to refer to Cagnat's Occurs d'^igraphie 
latine (4th ed., 1914, 37 f.), noting here that the rarer 
pra^nomina are normally a safe guide to origin either in Italy 
itself or in an Italian colony; thus, the father of C. Velius 
Rufus of Heliopolis in Syria, who rose through the centurionale 
to the procuratorship of Raetia (ILS 9200), had the praan^ffwt 
Salvius; Heliopolis was an Augustan colony which, like 
Berytus in the same province, provided many members of the 
officer class, and long remained a stronghold of Italian culture. 

(6) Nomen. It will be necessary to devote a separate section 
of this paper to a discussion of the rarer nomina. which are 
naturally the most useful ones when wc are seeking to identify 
the origins of an individual. The main points to be made at 
the present juncture are as follows. First, the normal practice 
was for a man who received Roman citizenship to take the 
praenotmn and nonten of the benefactor throngh whose good 
offices it was conferred; these names, therefore, might have 
little bearing on the racial origins of the men who bore them. 
Next, the largest grants of citizenship were made by the 
emperors, and In any large series of inscriptions the commonest 
nomtna are likely to be imperial ones, particularly Julius, 
Claudius, Flavius, Aelius and Aurelius; Ulpius lags behind 
somewhat, while Sulpicius and Cocceius are fairly rare, as 
might be expected in view of the briefness of the reigns of 
Galba and Nerva respectively. But there are also a number 
of nofttina, prominent in the Fasti of the Republic and the 
early Principate, which obtained a wide distribution in a 
comparable way — Pompeius and Antonius, for example, or 
Cornelius, the epigraphic distribution of which has recently 
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been studied by Antonia Lussana (‘'Osservazioni suUe iscriz- 
ione di unafens romana," EpigraphicaXl, 1949 (1951)> 
who shows that In the provinces the %omen occurs most fre¬ 
quently in Spain, Africa and Karbonensis. It is sometimes 
possible to identify the senator through whose good offices one 
of the rarer nomina has been confer^: thus, the many Q. 
Veianii in Lyda and Pamphylia undoubtedly derived fiiose 
names from Quintus Veranius, one of the first governors of 
that pair of provinces, who was in due course to govern 
Britain; and we shall have occasion to note other examples 
later on. Schulze’s work enables us to distinguish names of 
Italian origin with great confidence; but not all of them are 
attested in Italy itself. Italian colonies overseas must have 
absorbed many names, which thereafter only appeared in Italy 
when some colonist rose in the Imperial service, and made his 
way to the capital as an officer or civil servant; we shall be 
seeing some instances presently. As to names of non-Italian 
origin, it will be simplest to consider them below, in the section 
devoted to rare nomina. 

(c) Filiation. This is the statement of the father's prae- 
nomen, usually in the form C. /. * Got fihus. or the like. 
Here, too, the later the inscription, the less likely is it that 
the particulars will be given; and the majority of equestrian 
officers, when dedicating altars, do not mention their filiation. 
The general point to be noted is, that the praenomen remained 
“living” far longer in the Italian country^de and in the older 
Italian colonies than elsewhere, and if the filiation shows that 
father and son had different praenomina, the case for Italian 
origin will be stronger. This point may perhaps be best 
illustrated by quoting an Inscription published in Italy during 
the war, and reproduced in AE 1946 no. 94: L. lulio L. /, 
Ani. Craecino tr. pi., pr., M. luUus L. f. Ani. Craecinua 
quaestor f. This is deaiiy a memorial to Agricoh's father, 
the Julius Graednus who rose to the praetorship and was put 
to death by Caligula; the names, the senatorial offices and 
the tribe Aniensis, to which Forum Julii belonged, are suffici¬ 
ent to prove the point. The memorial was put up by his son 
{it is immaterial whether the last letter stands for f{ilius) or 
for f(ecit), when the names, tribe and filiation show the 
relationship), who bore his father's cognomen but a different 
praenomen; M, Julius Graecinus was presumably the elder son, 
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receiving his father's eogMomen. while the younger son (per¬ 
haps by a difierent mother, since Tacitus does not Tnention the 
present man in his biography of Agricola) was given a 
cognomen which reflected one of his father's chief interests; 
it is noteworthy that in that colonial family the ^aenomen 
was still a living thing, serving to distinguish different members 
of the same family, at a time when the Flavii of Reate in Italy 
had standardised Titus as their sole pTaenom$n. One pra$- 
notnen deserves a special mention here, for its military use, 
though wc are not likely to find it in that sense among 
equestrian officers. Spurius was an old and, in its day, dis¬ 
tinguished pracnomcn — witness the Spurius Larlius of the 
Lays of Ancient Rome; but the Roman army assigned it in 
their filiation to the men bom out of wedlock in the canton¬ 
ments, on their entry to service in the legions and the receipt 
of Roman citizenship (which was a prerequisite for such ser¬ 
vice); and it seems clear that the origm of the use of Spunus 
for such cases was in Roman military book-keeping. Such 
men had no father, legally speaking, and the original eritry 
was s. p., for siw patre; and Sp. was the standard abbrevia¬ 
tion for Spurius. 

(d) Tribe. The standard work on the Roman tribes' geo- 
graphied distribution is W. Kubitschek’s Impenum Rontanum 
tributim discriptum. 1889, long out of print and very hard to 
come by (his article tribus, RE VIA 2492 f., was unfortunately 
unfinished when he died, and as printed it does not nearly 
reach that question). In examining specific cases, refoence 
to that book is indispensable, but it will be worth while to 
point out here that the tribe can in some cases be of consider¬ 
able service in leading us to the origo of an individual. For 
one thing, there are a number of tribes in which only towns 
in Italy itself were enrolled: Camiha, Clustumina, Falema, 
Lemonia, Menenia, Oufentina, Poblilia, Pomptina, Romulia, 
Sabatina, Stellatina and Voturia are of this class; but it must 
be noted that in republican times and in the early principate 
a new citizen would be enrolled in his benefactor's tribe, as 
weE as assuming ffie latter's praencmen and nom 4 n. and one 
meets with an occasional member of one of these tribes who is 
dearly of Greek origin and Greek domicile, while Pomptina 
will be mentioned again below, in a different category. Then 
there are the 'imperial" tribes, Fabia, Quirina, Papiria and 
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Sergia: men who received the citizenship from Casar, 
Augustus, Tiberius or Caligula, and who were not residents 
of chartered towns enrolled in one or other of the 31 "rustic" 
tribes, regularly took the tribe Fabia together with the name 
Julius; witness the procurator Julius Classidanus, whose 
tombstone in London shows him to have been a member of 
that tribe (VII 30 + AnUq. Jottm. XVI, 1936, if.); similarly, 
Claudius, Nero and the Flavian emperors assigned their new 
citizens to Quirina, Nerva and Trajan to Papiria, Hadrian to 
Sergia. Antoninus Pius, as far as can be judged, did not 
continue the practice; by his day, the tribe was too obviously 
an antiquarian survival, and it is mentioned increasingly 
rarely on inscriptions. It seems possible that the members 
of Poraptina, who give towns in Spain as their origo, repre¬ 
sent individual grants of citizenship by Galba, whose tribe 
that was.’ Finely, there are the tribes which occur in some 
one province so frequently, and so rarely elsewhere, that their 
members may be assigried to it with some degree of confidence: 
for example, a memb^ of Aemilia is likely to have come from 
Macedonia, if not from Italy — nowhere else was there a 
town enrolled in that tribe; Aniensis, Agricola’s tribe, occurs 
also at Caesaiaugusta in Hither Spain and Alexandria Troas 
in Asia, but otherwise is confined to Italy; Amensis is the 
tribe of nine or ten Italian towns, and of a dozen or more in 
North Africa, and so on. Statistically, a member of Galeria 
is likelier to come from Spain than elsewhere, one of Voltinia 
from Narbonensis, and in the case of Tromentina the chances 
are fifty-fifty whether Italy or Dalmatia is in question. 

(«) Cognomen. There is not much to be said about cog¬ 
nomina in the present context, though the subject is one which 
will repay detailed attention. Refnence to Holder will often 
s^e to indicate the Celtic origin and perhaps the geographical 
distribution, within the Celtic area, of a specific name; and 
it may be noted that past-partidple forms, such as Donatus, 
Honoratus or Optatns, are so common in the African provinces 
as to deserve special mention here,* But the geographical 

* That, at least, wa« KubiUchek'e view {D» Hontanarvm tribvum 
Crrigine ac propagatione, 1882, 163 f. and 187 f.). 

* This point ie weU broi^bt out in L. R. Dean's 1516 Princeton 
djssertaOcm, A study of tk$ eognomina of solditrs m Ike Roman legions. 
which deserves to b« more widely known — and enlarged to cover the 
rest of the Roman army. 
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distnbution of cogncmina still awaits treatment oq the same 
meticulous plan as Schulze's work on nomina, and it will not 
be possible to do more than note such specif cases as have 
been studied in the course ot work on equestrian officers. One 
point, however, must be emphasised. Greek cognomina do 
not necessarily imply origin, whether racial or geographical, 
in the Greek East; for slaves were most commonly given 
Greek names, whatever the provinces from which they came, 
and they retained those names on receiving their freedom, 
and in many cases transmitted them to their descendants. 
Thus, the Claudius Epaphroditus Claudianus, tribune of coh. 
I lUngonum, who dedicated an altar at Lanchester in County 
Durham (VII 432), may well have been a descendant of Ti. 
Claudius Aug. lib. Epaphroditus, a freedman of Claudius or 
Nero; but the altar is assignable to the third century, and 
even if the freedman had been of oriental origin, his remote 
descendant might well have been of mainly Italian stock as 
well as of Italian domicile. 

(/) Origo. It has already been pointed out that the origo 
is relatively rare on the inscriptions set up by equestrian 
officers; its appearance, when it does appear, is therefore all 
the more welcome. But we may be justified in accepting, 
as the equivalent of specific mention of it, those cases in which 
an inscription is set up, in honour of a man, in a town known 
to belong to the tribe of which it shows that he himself was a 
member, particularly if it records that he had held municipal 
office there; in such cases, there is at least a strong presmnptioD 
that the inscription has teen set up in honour of a native of 
the place. 

(g) Rare nomina. In some cases, a rare notnen may be 
sufficient to justify a confident inference as to the origin of its 
bearer. It will be convenient to examine a few specific 
instances, starting with some of Italian origin. It has already 
been pointed out that such names were not necessarily con¬ 
fined to Italy, or even represented there during the Principate. 
Witness the Caristanii of Pisidian Antioch, studied by G. L. 
Chessman in a notable paper, mentioned above: the first C. 
Caristanius Pronto, one of the Angustan colonists, served an 
tribune of XI! Fulminata and as prefect of a cohort in the 
lime of Augustus himself (ILS 950S-3), while his grandson 
and namesake, after a legionary tribnnate and the command 
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of an (da, was promoted to senatorial rank by Vespasian, com¬ 
manded IX Hispana in Britain under Frontinus and in the 
first years of Agricola's governorship (IL$ 9485), and in a . d . 
90 rose to the consulship (AE 1949 no. 23); several other 
Caristanu occur at Antioch, and none can be shown to have 
cor^ from elsewhere: we shall be justified, therefore, in 
assigning that origo to the Caristanius Justianus who com¬ 
manded CO A. / Hafnior%m on the Antonine Wall in Scotland 
(EE IX IC42). Some day rare exiled” nomina deserve 
to be studied as a group, together with those which barely 
occur in Italy, but are relatively plentiful in some one province*; 
it may be that they will have something to tell ns about the 
displacement of Italian stock which was brought about by 
the civil wars or by the large-scale policy of colonisation which 
marked their aftermath. I have noticed other instances 
besides Caristanius. such as Campusius at Antioch in Pisidia 
(III 6824 * TLS 2237), Ignienus from Alexandria Troas in 
Asia (Betz, UnUrsuckungen zur MiHtofgesckickts r. 
Provinz Dalmatian, 1939, 67) and Salludius from Berytus 
(AE 1929 no. 208), for example. The Aburnii of Alabanda 
in Carla, two of whom served as equestrian officers in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian (ILS 9471 = AE 1911 no. 161), or 
the Crepereii of Attalea in Pamphylia (IGR III 777 and AE 
1915 no, 46), were presumably members of similar families, 
though they had made their homes in towns of non-Roman 
origin; neither norwn is at all common in Italy. 

In Italy itself, there are a great many nomina which can 
only have been at home in a single town, though there is 
al^ys the possibility that some of their bearers may have 
visited the capital, or even settled there; but we have already 
noted that the occurrence of a nofwn in Rome is not always 
likely to have much bearing on its original distribution. A 
particularly good example of this type is provided by an 
inscription recently found in the northern part of the Roman 
province of Syria, AE 1950 no. 190: — 

L. CemetanioL, f. Crust. Proetdo Carsuias, vixit an. XXIIT 
me. XI d. XX[V!II, Z,.] Coneian[\us trib. feg.] 

VI Terr, [fiio] piksimo (ffiere foUows a Greek version)_ 

'To Ludus Conetanius Proculus, son of Lucius, of the tribe 
Crustumma, fpom Carsulae; he lived 23 years, ii months, 28 
days. Lucius Conetanius Proculus, tribune in Ugio VI 
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Ferrata (set this up) to his devoted son."* Here tribe sjid 
origo are specified; Carsulae in Umbria was already known 
to belong to the tribe Clustumlna (as it is more commonly 
spelt), and an inscription trom Carsulae was the ooly one 
quot^ by Schulze for the nomen {XI 4608, Conetania L. f. 
^cunda); we can now add two bearers of the name from 
Rome — Conetania Sabina (VI 35237) and L. Conetanius 
Proculus (VI 2dii$), who may well be the tribune of the 
Syrian inscription himself, and must at least be a kinsman 
of his. When we come to discuss the equestrian oflicerg who 
served in Britain, we shall meet with some more nomina of 
tho same kind, and a number of cases where the complete 
identity of names encourages a similar identification; at present 
it will be sufficient to quote the FaeselUi of Ariminum, one of 
whom ended his career as procurator of Lower Pannonia under 
Antoninus Pius, without ever holding a military appointment 
(Xl 378 » Its 1381, cf. LE 191), or the Neriard or Carsulae 
(XI 4598, 4617), Praeneste (XIV 3387) and Rome (VI 22914 
f.): Sex. Nerianus Sex. f- Clu. Clemens, attested as prefect 
of coh. 1 Hontanomm in Pannonia in a.D. 80 (XVI 26), in 
view of his tribe, may be assigned to Carsulae without 
hesitation. 

But it is not only Italian nomina. whether at home in Italy 
or elsewhere, whiii are capable of helping ns. Schulze de- 
votes special attention to the names of Celtic origin, both those 
which occur a^ early as the first century in northern Italy, 
and those which were "fabricated" (as we may conveniently 
term it) north of the Alps in a later period; such names are 
readily recognisable, especially if one checks them in Holder's 
Sprachsekatz, and we shall be meeting with some typical 
instances among the officers who served in Britain: they 
commonly involve the addition of the suffix -iuz or -iwW to 
an existing root, which may be that of a Celtic or of a Roman 
personal name, and in the latter case it will be the geograpWcal 
distribution that suggests the origin of the particular nomen. 
In some cases, the process may require walchi^ carefully; 
thus, there is a rather rare group of Italian nomina ending in 
-umius (Schulze quotes some twenty examples of this group, 
of which Calpumius is the only one which is really common), 
but the Noctumius of XI 11 4408 is a Gaul whose nomen has 

* To ju^e by his son's age, the tribune must have been Id bU ierties 
at least; cf. the dUcusaon of equestrian officere' agee above, p. 135 f. 
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been fabricated from the name Koctumtis. Again, Schulse 
has shown that Acutius (LE 68) and Rapidius (LE 218, 437) 
are good Italian names, the former of Latin and the latter of 
Etruscan origin, and have nothing to do with the adjectives 
acuius and rapidus; but we may be justified in suspecting 
that the Acutii of XIII 6688 * ILS 7083 are the bearers of 
a fabricated no*Mn. which happens to coincide with an old 
Italian one — unless, indeed, they are descendants of a man 
who received the citisenship throu^ the influence of Q. Acutius 
Nerva, who governed Lower Germany in the early years of 
Trajan's reign. The fabrication 0! nominei was particularly 
common in the Rhineland, where we also meet with the 
practice of giving a son or a freedman a new nomen derived 
from the cognomen of the father or the patron; that is a fashion 
which Schulze regarded as especially characteristic of the 
Germanics, though it seems safer to assign it to the Celtic 
north-west generally. 

In Africa, too, the fabrication of nomina was widespread, 
though on nothing like the same scale as in Gaul and the 
Germanies. Witness M. Minthonius TertuUus, prefect of cok. 
V GaUorum, on an altar from Cramond on the Firth of Forth 
(VII 1083 with EE IX p. 620) — at earliest, in the time of 
Pius, but possibly (as Mr Ronald Winter has saggested to 
me) as late as that of Severus; the cohort is not aftested at 
South Shields in County Durham before a.d. 222 (EE IX 
1140). As Dessau pointed out to Havcrfield, a man of the 
same names, if not the same man, occurs on an inscription 
from Mactaris in Africa (VIII 23420), where three other 
Minthonii are recorded (VIII 23401 = ILS 4142, 23437), 
while the only other known examples of the «owe« come from 
Hippo Regius (VIII 5256 cf. 17406 * Gsell 68) and from 
Cuicul in Numidia (VIII 20177); tht name is undoubtedly of 
African origin, as Schulze pointed out (LE 594), derived from 
the Punic Mintho. There must be many more fabricated 
nomina in Roman North Africa awaiting study, apart from 
those listed in the index of VIII: for example, M. Barigbalius 
of Pheradi Maius (ILT 246) has merely added the su&c 
to the Punic Barigbal (for which cf. LE 483, footnote 2), and 
with Cabdolionia Fortonata at Thugga (ILA 588) we may 
compare the Punic Cabdobn or CabdolUo (VIII 27193, 27213); 
Cholobonius Victoricus at Zama Minor (ILT 1574) and L. 
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Zabbius Marullus at Sicca Veneria (ILT i6ii) axe other 
fnstajices. 

One interesting group o£ notnina, to which Schulze draws 
attention (LE 113, footnote 2), has been derived from the 
names of eastern provinces, countries, towns or islands: 
Schulze dtes examples of Arabius, Armenius, Assyrius, 
Chaldaea, Lidia, Bithynia, Aradius, Tyrius, Sidonius, Del- 
phius, Perintius, Milesius, Sardius, Lesbius and Rhodlus. 
Most of these names clearly belong to humble folk, and in 
some cases they may well have been assumed by the freed- 
men of a provincial council or of a city; we sometimes meet 
with such formations in Italy too, as with Minturnios 
Successus colonial Ub{srtus) at Mintumae (A£ X914 no. 221 
— this aom&n. not noted by Schulze, must not be confused 
with the older nomina in -umius to which attention has been 
drawn above). But some of them turn up in better company 
—• witness the Aradii who appear in the senate in the third 
century and are leading members of it in the fourth (PIR* I, 
A 1013 f.); the family seems to have originated in Africa, and 
it seems possible that its ruime was not derived immediately 
from the town of Aradus in Phoenicia, but from a Punic per¬ 
sonal name. There is one name which Schulze includes in 
the same list, but which there are grounds for removing from 
it, namely Panniynius. Pannonius Avitus is attested as 
}>rocurator of Cilicia (Digest 29, 2, 86), and Pannonius Maxi¬ 
mus as praejectus equitum «— by the find-spot of the inscription 
(in 832), of ala II Pannoniorum — in Dacia; the other 
instances of the n&men which 1 have noted are a father and 
son, both named M. Pannonius Solutus, the former of whom 
held local offices in Upper Germany (XJII 6211), and M. 
Pannonius Jucundus at llambaesis in Numidia (VIII 18442)*; 
it seems possible that we have to do with an exiled Italian 
Homen (compare Tannonius, LE 143, 337) which, accidentally, 
resembles the “provincial" type. 

I will content myself with mentioning only one more rare 
^tomen at this stage, partly because its bearer was an equestrian 
officer, partly because I cannot at present say what its ori^n 
was. An inscription from Lambaesis (VIU 2776) was set up 
by Sex. Verteblasius Victor, praefectus equiium, in memory 
of his father, a man of the same three names; I know of no 

* To these may be added a soldier of /// Augusta in a military list 
from Dimo^di. CasUHum Di*nmi 4 i. 3^7, 1S2: Pannonius Maximus. 
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other Verteblasius, and the other nomina in AmbUsius 

(LE 153, 345) and Seblasius (XllI jiSgi) are too sparsely 
attested to help us. Schulze takes the former to he Italian, 
and it may be that the same is true of Seblasius and Verte- 
blasius; at least we can say that no Verteblasii are attested 
elsewhere, and that Lamba^ in Kumidia is the only known 
home of a family of that name. 

4. StabsticaJ Treatment 

When we come to examine equestrian officers in the mass, 
it will be necessary to divide them into groups according to 
the periods in whidi they served, if we are to attempt to f oltow 
such changes as there may have been in the recruitment of thu 
service; a^ in practice it will be most convenient to group 
them by centuries, as indeed was done in effect by Domaszew- 
ski, whose dictum, referred to above, represents an attempt 
to assess the condition of the service in the third century. 
When we are dealing with inscriptions in frontier provinces, 
which mention units whose movements can be followed with 
the aid of dated texts, our task will be easy; for example, the 
long series of tribunes of eoh. I Acliu Dacorutn at Blrdoswald 
on Hadrian's Wall can be assigned with confidence to the 
third century, since the dated examples range from the time 
of Severus to that of Tetiicus (JRS XIX 214 with XXXI 143. 
VII 823); it is noteworthy that one of them, Funisulanus 
Vettonianus (VII 811), is the namesake of a prominent consular 
of the Flavian period and must presumably be regarded as yet 
another Italian. When we come to examine the equestrian 
officers who served in Britain, we shall see that the third- 
century ^up is readily distinguishable, mainly on Order of 
Battle evidence, and its very size will make it of exceptional 
interest for statistical treatment. 

However large iht group selected for examination may be, 
it is likely to contain a large proportion of men whose names 
are indeterminate — the bearers of imperial or other common 
nofttina, with colourless cognomina; but even such men may 
have something to tell us, when taken in the mass. For 
example, the incidence of imperial nomina may at least serve 
to indicate the extent to which the service was being recruited 
from the ranks of recent citizens; thus the third-centuiy 
officers in the army of Britain, of whom I have noted just over 
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100, include only one Septiimus, 10 Aurelii, 8 Aelii, 4 Flavii, 
5 Ciaudii and 7 Julii: they give no indication of a substantial 
influx of new families into & service. It is noteworthy that 
imperial nomina tend to appear among equestrian officers 
according to a fairly regular pattern; fix$t a few during the 
lifetime of the emperor whose name they bear these are 
presumably, in most cases, members of the leading classes 
in the Greek East, given tho citizenship to qualify them for 
posts for which their education and family traditions well fitted 
them, such as Ti, Claudius Cleonymus of Cos (PIR* II, C 
840), who served as tribune of leg. XXII Primigema under 
Claudius; he was a brother of C. Sterbnius Xenophon, chief 
physician to Claudius (IGR IV io 56 , 4 b:.), who served as 
military tribune in fhe army of invasion in A.D. 43 and earned, 
or at least received, military decorations fox his service: the 
latter no doubt owed his citizenship and his first two names to 
the patronage of C. Stertinius Maximus, suffect consul in A.t). 
23 (IGR IV 1724). But it is commonest to find a time-lag of 
a generation or so before such names become at all common 
in the service: thus, the earliest instance which I have noted 
of a T. Flavius in an equestrian military appointment is in 
A-D- 96 (XVI 40), a month after the death of Domitian, but 
plenty of T. Flavii occur in the first half of the second century, 
in equestrian posts as well as in the centurionate. In such 
cases we may not be able to identify their geographical origins, 
except when the ongo is spedfied; thus, T. Flavius I^o, pre¬ 
fect of cok. II Maitiaconm in Lower Moesia in a.d. 138 (XVI 
83), has a cognomen which was borne by a leading family of 
An^nia in Italy during the dosing years of the Republic, and 
which occurs as the name of an East Gaulish potter (RE XTI 
346), and it might have been thought that he came from Italy 
or from the Celtic north-western provinces — but the dipbma 
which attests him adds his origo. Side (presumably the town 
A Pamphylia, RE IIA 2208). Even if the names axe common 
and colourless, however, we may sometimes chance on a due 
to a man’s origin; for example, it seems possible that the T. 
Flavius Secundus who commanded eoh. I Hamiorum at 
Carvoran on Hadrian’s Wall in the closing yeajs of that 
emperor’s reign (Vll 748) was a kinsman of the man of Ae 
same names attested at Pergamum in Asia a few years earlier 
(IGR IV 386); as with Caristanius Jushanus, it would be 
appropriate to put the Hamians under a man from the Greek 
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East, who might be likelier than an Italian or a westerner fo be 
able to speak their language. 

Imperial nomina, then, will serve mainly to illustrate the 
extent to which the field of selection widened as time went on, 
but are less Ukely to show how far individual provinces or 
Italy itself shared in providing equestrian officers; for that wc 
must rely on the cases where an on'go is stated or to be inferred 
with confidence. 

The main object of statistical analysis is to determine the 
respective contributions of Italy and the different provinces* 
to the equestrian service. But it must be borne in mind that 
a man from ^ia was not necessarily of Syrian ancestry, nor 
one from Africa of Punic or Berber stock, for many colonies 
long continued as islands of Italian civilisation and the Latin 
language, and some of them must have gone on turning out 
Romans of tbe old school long after Rome itself had become 
filled with a mixture of all the races of East and West. Such, 
for example, was the Augustan colony of Berytus in Syria, the 
modem Beirut, whose lawyers made a substantial contribution 
to the compilation of Justinian's Code and Digest: the latest 
mention or the tribe by an equestrian officer serving in the 
Rhineland is on an altar dated a.d. 249, set up by a prefect 
of coh. I AquiUswrum {veierana) who gives Berytus as his 
orige (XIII 6658). And not all tlie men who entered thf 
service from Africa in the third century can be lumped ttjgether 
with Orientals and Illyrians, in Domasrewski's grouping, as 

Z ssentatives of a new and un-Roman class. Q. GargiUus 
:lalis, of Auzia in Mauretania Caesariensis (VII! 9047 s 
ILS 27^)* commanded coh. / Asturum in Britain in the 
middle ca the century, and lost his life in a Berber rising a few 
years later, is probably to be equated with the writer GargiUus 
Martialis, whose work on horticulture, the cultivation of oUves, 
the treatment of diseases in cattle and other subjects, has been 
compared, not unfavourably, with that of tbe elder Pliny (RE 
VII 760 f.), and he is cited by the Augustan Histories 
what that may be worth) as author of a history of Severus 
Alexander in manner of Suetonius (SHA Sev. Alex. 37, 9 
and Probus 2, 7); the ncmen Gargilius is of Etruscan origin 
(LE 172), but commoner in Africa than in the rest of 5 ie 
empire put together: his father is shown by an inscription 
from the territory of Auria (VIII20751) to have been a veteran, 
of the same three names, and the family was perhaps one of 
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those settled at Auaia by Severus, who converted the existing 
inunidpium into a colony (RE II 2623). When we have 
sorted our officers into groups according to their province of 
origin, therefore, we shall have to look further into their ante¬ 
cedents or their social background, or we may arrive at some 
quite misleading conclusions as to their significance, as 
DomaszewsM did. 

So much must serve as a general introduction to the subj«t. 
In a subsequent paper I hope to analyse the 250-odd equestrian 
officers who served in the army of Britain, and who provide 
the largest convenient cross-section of the service. 
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THE PREFECTS AT CARRAWBURGH AND 
THEIR ALTARS' 

•From "The twnple of Mithras at Canawburgh" by I, A. 

Richmood and J, ?, OiUam, Ar&fusologia Atliam. 4th s«r.. XXIX. 

*951. 45*5*' 

I PROPOSE to \ik£ the three altan in what seems to be their 
chronobgical order: for whereas A. Cluentius Habitus gives 
the cohort’s name in full, and accords to the town of his 
origiii the titles SepUmia Aurelia (which suggest t ha t the 
inscription was cut when SepHmiu^ Severus was still alive, 
reigning jointly with his son M. Aurelius Antoninus — known 
to posterity as Caracalla), L. Antonius Proculus abbreviates 
the name of the cohort and adds the title Antoniniana. assign¬ 
able on British inscriptions to the period 213-222, while M. 
Simplicius Simplex omits the cohort's name altogether, as 
though it need not be mentioned again, with two adjacent 
altars already proclaiming It. 

I. A. CLUENTIUS HABITUS 
D{eo) iu{victo)M{itkrae) s{aerwn), CluenHus Habitus 

prae(jectus) coh{<rrtis) I Baiavorum, domu Sept(imia) 

Aur(elia) L(arino), v(otufn) s(olvit) l(iberts) m(erito): "icred 
to the unconquered god Mithras. Aolus Cluentius Habitus, 
prefect of the first cohort of Batavians, whose home is the 
S^timian-Aurelian colony of Larinum, in the tribe Voltinia, 
willingly and deservedly fulfils his vow.'" The dedicator 
bears the names of a famous — or notorious — client of 
Cicero's, a leading citizen of I^num, a town near the east 
coast of Italy and on the borders of Saranium and Apulia (its 
name survives, on an adjacent site, in the modem Larino); 
Cicero's speech, which served to win his case against great 
odds, is s^ extant, and the whole story can be read in it or 
between its lines. It may seem remarkable enough to find 
the namesake of a man of Cicero’s day attested as late as the 
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time of Sevenis; what is even more noteworthy is that there 
are no traceable intervening links. Ko Cluentius qualifed for 
inclusion in the Prosopographia Imperii Romani, and the only 
other bearer of the nomen in my index of officers of the Roman 
army is a centurion of Ugio III Aup^sta, attested by a first- 
century inscription from Africa,* Larinum itself has only pro¬ 
duced one or two records of the name**; elsewhere, it occurs of 
course in Rome,’ in the north of Italy/ in Latum’ and 
Campania/ while two Cluenti axe attested in Dalmatia’ and 
three more in Africa.' The list might be lengthened slightly 
if we took into account instances of Cluventius or ChvsnHus, 
but it is not certain that they represent the same name, for 
they are best regarded as derivatives of the simpler form 
Cluvitts, while is perhaps derived from the place- 

name Cluentum in Picenum, a Ktfie further up the east coast 
of Italy, ’ We must suppose that the Cluentii of Larinum had 
somehow lingered on, never rising to sufficient affiuence to 
make their mark in the world, until this representative of them 
obtained the command of a cohort from Severus. 

An Aulus Cluentius Habitus could afford to abbreviate the 
name of his home town, Larinum, to its initial; no educated 
read^ (and the votaries of Mithras were necessarily men of 
some education) could fail to identify it. That left him room 
to place on record a recent change in the status of the town, 
for which this altar provides the first evidence: namely, that 
it had been given the rank of a colony by Severus and Cara- 
calla, receiving their names as part of its titles. In Cicero's 
day Larinum was a municipium, and it has cuslomaiily been 

* A£ 1917 no. 42 = Merlin, Inscr. lat, d 9 Tunisis, 1944. 465 (teem 
Ammaedara. the modern HaidTa). 

* IX 74a and perhaps 754 > 

’ VI 700a and 15856. 

* V 2785 = ILS 6694, 3569, 4570 and 7178. 

* XIV 3750-1. 

* X 8047. 6 and 7, and 8059, X2i, 

* ni (K&ronal and 12970 (SaJonae), 

* VIU 30279 (Satafis, Mauretania Cattariensis), 25657 (Simitthus): 
Inscr. lat. d$ Tunisie 1209 (Carthage). 

e Schulte, LE 483, footnote 8, only mectione the name casually 
and does not discuss its o'^in. Foi Ouentum cf. Edvard Norden, 
Alt-Gtrmani^n, 1954. 226; he dtes tb^ name as one of Illyrian origio. 
but quotes no authority for it; it is not referred to in RE or, for 
example, in Julius Jung, GrundrUs dtr Geographic oon Ttaiicn, 1897. 
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supposed that it remained in that condition’*; it must be left 
open whether Severus actually settled veterans in the town, 
or whether he merely conferred on it the title of a colony, now 
regarded as the highest status that a chartered cominunity 
could receive: but in either event the emperor's action pro¬ 
vided a convenient occasion for one of the leading dtisens of 
Larinum to attract his notice, and as a result to be given a 
prefect's appointment in Britain, 

A chartered town, whether colonia or fnunicipiuw, was 
enrolled in one of the 31 "rustic" tribes, the voting divisions 
in which Roman citisens, up to the dosing years of Augustus, 
went to the poll- It has hitherto been supposed that Larinum 
belonged to the tribe Clusiumina, attested by three inscriptions 
found there. “ But there is no case in which Larinum is speci¬ 
fied as the man's origo and Clustumina as his tribe (which 
would prove the point); and the Cairawburgh altar shows 
that, at least after its receipt of a charter from Severus, the 
town belonged to the Voltiman tribe.’* The spelling VlUnia, 
in place of VolUnia, occurs spasmodically elsewhere”; on the 
present altar the stone-cutter no doubt intended to extend the 
last upright of the N, to produce the ligature NI, but omitted 
to do so, thus leaving UUina. 

Altogether, the first of the altars proves to be one of the 
most interesting yet found on the line of the Wall, The other 
two have less important information to give us, but each of 
them has somehiing useful to provide. 

II. L. ANTONIUS PROCULUS 
D{e 6 ) i*iv{ictQ) M{ithra«), L{ucius) Antonius Proadus 
praefiectus) cok{oriis) I Bat{avorum) AntoniniaHae v. s. /. m. 
— "To the unconquered god Mithras, Ludus Antonius Pro- 
cuJus, prefect of the first cohort of Batavians, Antoninus’s 
however, RE XU 839, citing Ltfr. colon. 260 for a colony 
there: so few mscriptioaa have heen found at Larinum that its status 
between the time of Aiigustus and that o£ Severus cannot be eetab* 
lisbed. 

DC 731. 737 aod 755- 

The posmbUity cannot be eiccluded that two distioct oommunities 
shared the citisensbip of Larinum, one enrolled In Voltinia aod the 
other in Clustumina: such was the case at Tcder in Umbria, most 
of whose cititeca belonged to the latter tribe, but one or two (as io 
XI 4746) to Voltioia. 

e.g., in 7397. 
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Own, willingly and deservedly fulfils his vow." The prefect's 
names are too colourless for us to be able to deduce his oiigm 
from them. L. Antoni: occur widely throughout the Roman 
empire, and Proculus is one of the commonest and most wide* 
spread of all cognomina. There is no reason (for example) to 
identify our prefect with the L. Antonius Proculus who ied 
at the age of seventy or more, and was buried at the place 
whose ruins arc now known as Henchir Sidi Amaia in Africa.*^ 
But it HO happens that there is another record of a man of 
these three names, whose service in the same equestrian career 
makes him a ]X)Ssible candidate for such a connection, Hcunely 
the L. Antonius Proculus attested as epislrategus Tkehaidos 
(that is to say, district governor, under the prefect of Egypt, 
of the Thcbaid) by an inscription from Alexandria.** The 
inscription is undated, but its lettering seems to be compatible 
with a date in the first half of the third century; the post in 
question came three or four rungs higher on the equestrian 
ladder, being normally held by men who had completed their 
ires and it may well be that the official in Egypt 

was the same man as had commanded the cohort at Carraw- 
burgh, and that the inscription at Alexandria was set up eight 
or ten years later than the altar with which we are concerned. 
Its date may be set at k.t>. 213-22, in the reign of either 
Caracalla or Elagabalus, both of whom g^ted the title 
A Htoniniana to units of the Roman army. TTie tetminus poet 
q%iem in other provinces would be a.d. 21a, when Caracalla 
became sole emperor by the murder of his brother Geta; but, 
os 1 pointed out some years ago,*’ units of the army of Britain 
do not appear with that title on any of the inscriptions of 
A.D. 213 — several of which, by their protestations of loyalty 
to Caracalla, suggest that its attitude to him had recently been 
an ambiguous one; and it must be supposed that they were 
not allowed to call themselves “Antoninus's Own" until the 
emperor had satisfied himself of their loyalty. As between 
Caracalla and Elagabalus, the balance of probability seems to 
me to favour the former, since the title is written out in full, 
as though still a novelty: before long, it was commonly 

VIII 12160. 

Soc. Al$x. 7, 1931, 184, cf, P1R8 I, A867 
•• Cf. p. 148 above. 

AA4 XI, 2034, 229 
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abbreviated, but it may be recalled that it is still given in toll 
oa the inscription of a,d. 2x6 from Bremeninm. ** 

III. M. SIMPLICIUS SIMPLEX 
Deo invicto Mitrae, M[arctts) SimpUdus Simplex pr{e)e- 
f{ec6us) V. s. 1. m. — “To the unconqueced god Mithras, 
Marcus Simplicius Simplex, prefect, willingly and deservedly 
fulfils his vow." It is not ifficult to juc^ from what part 
of the Roman empire this prefect came, for all that he does 
not record his origin: his names give him away. The nomen 
Simplicius belongs to the type widespread throughout the 
empire but by far the most common in the Celtic north-western 
provinces, formed by adding the suffix -iw to the root of a 
cognomen, in this case Simplex (genitive Simplicis\ On 
receiving Roman citizenship. the “regular” custom was to 
adopt the praenotnen and nomen of the patron who had con¬ 
ferred it (hence the enormous number of Roman citizens who 
bore the first two names of emperors ^ P. Aelii, for example, 
recording grants of citizenship by Hadrian or T. Flavii by 
Vespasian, Titus or Domitian); but in Gaul and the Rhineland 
and, we may add, in Britain, many people preferred to con¬ 
vert their existing single names, or their fatfiers' names, into 
new Roman nomina, and Simplicius is merely one example of 
such conversion.^* The name is, in fact, attested on two 
other inscriptions found in Britain: Simplicia was the dedicator 
of a votive offering to a local god equated with Mars, found at 
Martlesham in Suffolk,*® and a sarcophagus in York preserves 
the memory of Simplicia Florentina, the infant daughter of 
a soldier of kpo V/ Vicirix. Felicius Simplex,*^ whose own 
nomen has been formed from the cognomen Felix, while be 
has modified his own cognomen to provide a nomen for his 
daughter. We cannot exclude the possibility, therefore, that 
the prefect at Cairawburgh was of British origin; but Lower 
Germany seems a more likely home for him. Two Simplidi 

‘•VII 1045, cf. ^orthumb. County Hist. XV, 1940, 144, no, 2. 

Cf. Schulze. LE. passim, particularly 56 i. 

1X5 4558, imfvoving on the reading given in VII 93a, 

VII 247. Schulze, LE 57, footnote r, suggests that the father 
came from the Rhioeland, as did many cf the legionaries of the army 
oi Bfitaio; but the Uartieshaiu dedication will suffice to show that he 
might equally have been of British origin. 
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are i-ecorded on inscriptions from Holland,*’ the derivative 
nomina Simplicinius and Simplicianius occur at Bonn and 
Cologne respectively,** and the basic name Simplex occurs at 
Cologne and Xanten,** all within the territory of Germania 
Inferior; and M. Simplicins Quietus, tribune of coh. Ill Batf- 
vorum miilsaria equitata Antoniniana in Lower Pannonia (in 
the period 212-232, as is shown by the title Antcniniana), dedi¬ 
cated an altar to the Lower German goddess Vagdavercustis,** 
1 have noted outlying bearers of the nomen in Italy** and 
Africa,*’ but the weight of the evidence points to Lower 
Germany, and we shall not be far wrong in supposing that the 
prefect at Carrawburgh wzs a kinsman of the tribune in Lower 
Pannonia, and that he, too, looked on Vagdavercustis as bis 
patron goddess, when he was not preoccupied with the worship 
of Mithras.** 

Our three prefects, therefore, prove to be as varied in their 
names and in their back^unds as in the altars which they set 
up and the lettering which they caused to be cut. Habitus 
came from Italy, and in his names recalled a man whom Cicero 
had defended, in a famous case three centuries before; Simplex 
was from the Rhineland, a member of a family whose Roman 
surname ha d only recently been concocted; and Proculus, 
whose names give us no clue to his origin (though they suggest 
that his family was one which had possessed Roman citizen¬ 
ship for many generations), was in due course to rise higher 
in the emperors' service, and to hold important office at the 
other end of the Roman world, in Egypt. I must leave to 

Xin 8746 (Ubbeigen o«ar Nijmegen): Simplicius 2Hgcn{y]iti] afld 
8805 »s ELS 2536 (Heimnen): Sinpliciu4 Sup4r, dsc. alas Vocontior. 
4X6rcititus Sritanniei, dedicAtiOf to the goddess V&gdavercvistiS. on 
whom see below. 

XIII 806s end 8423. 

Xin 8103 = *4X8, 8**3, 8631 ■ ILS 4769, 100*4.34, 1*080. 

1* AE 1935 no. 183, from Adony in Himgsiry, the Soman SaliM 
V4lus. For other dedications to Vagdavercustis, aD from Lower 
Germany, of XCI 1*057 - ^ 9 ^ (Cologne). 866* (CaUtax), 8702-3 
(Pindem) and 8805 * TLS *536 (footnote 22 above) — the latter set 
up by another Simplicins. 

*• V 6096. 

»» Vin 2344X. 

It may be added that Simplicius, in view of its meaiuog, became 
very popular as a personal name in later centuries, paxticnJarly among 
Christians; ten bearers of it are recorded in BE III A 203 f., including 
a brother of Sidonius Apollinaris and the sixth-century Neoplatonist- 
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another occasion a discussion of the bearing of the Carraw- 
burgh altars on the recruiting of the equestrian service in the 
Severan age, and on the question of the extent to which 
Mitbraism appealed to the ofhcers and other ranks of the 
Roman army I should need more space than can be allowed 
in the present note; but even so, I have perhaps said enough 
to indicate the remarkable interest of the three principal altars 
from the Carrawburgh Mithraeum. 
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ACENTURIAL INSCRIPTION FROM CARLISLE* 

* Cumb6rla»d ^ Westmorland Transaeiions, a«w U, 

J95«. 

At the begiruiing of September 1951 a number of dressed 
sandstone blocks, clearly part of the Roman bridge which once 
carried the Wall across the Eden from Stanwix to Carlisle, 
were dredged out of the river by a mechanical excavator, and 
one of the blocks proved to have a centuriai mscription on it. 
An account of the structure of the bridge must await further 
investigations, for which provision has already been made; 
but it seems best that the inscription should be published with¬ 
out delay. It is a rather slipshod piece of cutting, by a man 
who was obviously not a skilled worker; the letters vary in 
sice between rather over 2 in. high in the first line to under ^ in. 
in the second, and those in the hrst line, in particular, have 
not been incised at ail deeply. The reading is plain: 7 
/ VmSor(is) — "Century of Vesnius Viator", The inscrip¬ 
tion is one of those cut in order to enable an inspecting officer 
to check the quality of work done, either on a building (such 
as the legionary amphitheatre at Caerleon, or the Wall itself 
— cf. AA4 X''^, 1939, 225), or at the builders' yard where 
large blocks were dressed: in the present instance, the latter 
appears to have been the case — there was obviously no need 
to put a specialist in lettering to cut a text the purpose of which 
was so transient: once the block had been approved for use 
in the structure of the bridge, the inscription had served its 
purpose, and it seems probable that this one was not in fact 
visible when the block was in position. 

The main interest of the new discovery lies in the nomen of 
the centurion, Vssnius, Wilhelm Schulze, in his study of 
Roman personal names, only cites three examples of it (LE 
255), and as far as I can trace no others have been recorded 
elsewhere; the three are C. Vesnius Heuretus (by his cog- 
Motftgn, pretty certainly of freedman stock) at Rome, VI28620; 
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C. Vesnius Vindex, a senator in the time of Commodus, 
attested by an inscription irom Urvinum Mataurense in Umbria 
(XI 6053); and an eqite$ Rometnus from the same place, C. 
Godienus Serenes Vesnius Dexter (XI 6060 and 6061 = ILS 
6648). These last two men belonged to the tribe Stellatina, 
in which that town was enrolled, and held local offices as well 
as being patrons of Urvinum; there can be no doubt, there¬ 
fore, that it was their native fdace: and in view of the extreme 
rarity of the name, we shall be justified in infening that our 
centurion belonged to the same family — he may, in all 
probability, have been the father of the Roman knight and 
the grandfather of the senator. The freedman in Rome was 
no doubt a retainer of the family.* 


< It has seemod worth while to repriat this briei note, as an iUastra* 
tioo of the practieaJ application of some of the methods discussed in 
an earlier paper, p, 1^4 i. above. 
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3. GEOGRAPHY 

(Aadent names tn iuhes) 


AdsinklUsL sc 

Adooy (5eAJi4 omk), t?? n. 

Aftiea we Gnstchaten 
A/Hea. 4", 55. 115,155, 167 
164 

Aldbor04urbJj«wriHA> BHtafUuiit), 35, 43 
AUxvtina, b|ypt, S4.33 t-iCT. >75 
AUxatAriA Troe*, 57. x69, rt4 
AmmaaHfrm—tet Haidra 
<<*M(ine,x6g 
AAftcMm. :»6, 1$ 

AnnirMlake. exfi., 40 
Antieah. Piaiua. sx 163 f. 
ledo. 

Afti^ XX7 

AfinMe, xij 
AeHWtfIMI, X06 
Afvtfnka, 54s *5* 

4wiA, so. 14O 
Artdiu, le? 

St 

Ardo(^, So 

t$5 

AtiA, 49. 57. tas, rSs, 1S4. x6$ 

MM Aiht, I 

AmUA, 164 

AccModa^y. Bs. S7.93, 95 ff., toi fi. 

7f4Mrefvm—see Trier 
.^■etnvm.xia 
X70f. 

EAMta,38,2X7,t5X 
Benkaheed, 58 ft. 

Betb, 77 II. 

3s{., 77 Q. 

StlikA,t 7 . 77 V~ 

BeaweQ. 79*75. 79. S5, gS. xxa 

TSX 

Btrytm, xag, 264. x?o 
Bttti, xoa 
Bewceatle. 56. So 
BiAthMtr. 35. 84 

fiMeswakl. 58 n.. 6a 1, 751.. xaf f.. x6S 
Btfreot, 4 Q. 5S 36, 40, So 0., caS 
Biturnc. 65 
SuByni t . 1x6 
Beoa, s. S».set. t77 

— see Boulogne 
BerSMMUfu we worms 
B«cou<bbrU«c. 33 
Boms, 49 

Bownest oe Solway, 8t 
Bram^lee, Cumberlaod, 33, 36 
Br««|e. 6e 

BraeoD Gear. 69. 78. 85 
BracBoa, 7$ 

seeKlfb Reciter 
Bf^itiu, ffrifandit, so0.,3X*47. 77 n. 
Br^tHo. S09 
BrfUln. z-ies,>aaste> 

Lw«r,6$ 


Brlcsln, Upper, 68 
BriuoMX, at.33 
BnM.ta) 

Brougb. Derbys.. so 
Brotigb under SUintnore. 85 
Brounari.yS 
Burgh by SqimIs. 73 


Cadder. 9: f. 

Caechuu, 6 

Caecleeu (lue). 6. it. af, 55. 6b, 76. «)6 
Ceerewa. 6 
riimmexMihi 163 
Caitdoma, 15 i., 17. S9. 47. 52 
Camelon, So 
CompoiUt, lit 
Caurisutt, 83. 86 
Capfitdoe^. 9 .149. iSi i- 
CarQile {LtciioUtm), ti, 40 t, *6. 70 t. 
So, Sa. S79 

Carrawburgh /JVoeoStts), 73 ft., ?? f., 
S6. laa.XM^,x73-r7S 
Canvlaa. 164 i- 

Ceribac* (XerCAego], toSn.. soS, xx7 
Carvocao, 73 ft. 

Carti^, 44 
Casdecacv. ssS 
The Casuea, 62 
CasUesleads, 74 f., les f. 

Catteriek. 84 
CAUmUcMHi, 7, 95 

ClKBter (Dm). 1$, 95,64*08. xo?, 2x5 
Cbaterbolm, 71. 73, 75. 78 f., 84 a., 255 
Cliaterton, 62 
Cbeetera (GGumiwi), 73 ft. 

Cifesii, 148 

Clreaceitar (Cdfinnm DoSitiiiioritM). 95 
CiwanUm. X73 
Citme, S51 

r. Cydib :4,16, 39.43 
Cows SraueoruM, xjx u, 

Colchester, sx, 77 o. 

ColQfoe, 8s. x7? 

CoemagfM. 65 
Coedeio. 95 

Corbidge (Ceraio^ttwe), 33. 56. 98, 

49,63.701. Sol .,8s 

CortmoM DodwMorvin — sec Grenceater 
Corjotb, xxa 
ConCsfl*. S 3 . 67 
Conoru. 66 f. 

CorsM^iwn^see Corbridge 

Cos, 169 

CramoM, t66 

C«»oia.x66 

CroM. a 

CynmakA, 33 i., X37 

CtvOM. 33 
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Dam, tj f., 94,147 

ttt. 163, 273 

r. DAfuibA, X3, 14, xS, 3x, 64. 99, 202 
Dtf*tntio, 94 
D«M — icB CbMier 
DuMwfi, X67 It. 

Dobruj4, lox 
DertMAKT, Oxon., X4 
Dr’^ltwlch. 95 
D>icnbirCon, So 
I>ucnirMA. 44 

DuinfrimMrA, 3 o.. 3s>40 
/JtnwiMtej. SS 

44 

]14, 1X7 

Kbomtum — Me Vnrk 
K*0'p‘. *5. M. SS U Ot f.. 1X5, X30 M<, 
:«,X 37 , 244 i .isa. 175 . *77 
Kledoii. 230 
A'mento. 2t2 
fnWM.XiS 
A'tftarie, 707 , x** 

HMler (/M DvmofuenMN), 33 

Fa^'I. 1X1 
Kile, 94, 90 

r. Eordi,: 4, i9,59,43, x6(S 
Fefum jMlii. xi3, 159 f. 


<?A^eM, Bs. tX} 

<HllowA>*, x9, 36 

G 4 U]. 43 .S 9 . (*. 9^ 

Geneva,xxj 

Cenouiuin dtitrlci, 3x n., 39,43 

I46 

G<irm4ny, ).ow«c. 9 fi., 9, x8. 93, 2d, 33, 
60, 65. xoi, xo9, 1x3. x6«, x7$ I. 
Upper, do, ds 70-Sd p 4 i$im, 707 
G^ 40 «M —see Gloucestec 
(UoucMter, 5. |B. 77 
i»iMGrtf«^«e,x 5 , : 7 , 2 Xf. _ 
(kutobeolon 73*7^, Sd, SS 

GreoobM. xx? 

Creto Bridge, U 
<M)iAno —200 KBq|*d 
gWM, 1X5 


ifoMMMM^ue RklQcbara 
Hsldra (XmamAm), X73 n. 

Howksbi*. 44 f. 

Holdtfitbex'n (M^), 7 e, 77 t. S3 
HtHopoiu, xxd, xj9 
K^ton, ox 

HwcUr $idi Amtro, 173 
Keib 2 m .73 

Klcb Rocbeacer (frmeniwn), So, 83, 
150 S., :7d 
Ht/ppQlltiim, idd 
Mis^hi, X51 
Hiiiha. t»9 

HouseeMids. 6^66 pasun 
r. Humber, il 


/epRtHU, lid 


Dkley, 49 

JliyjWim. 99 

Incbtuibil. iS, 80, 94, 9 d, X03 
Ict^ioftoo, 229 
/tea — see Caerteoit 
I$ea £tvfmeniofum — see £m(bc 
/4 m 4 «m — see Aldl>Meu|b 

Jiuiats, 37 f., 230 n., 141 n. 

KnrMwo — see CarUuso 
Kamitk, 9x 
Knag Burn, 79 f. 

{{Onicex (Grwrje), 70 f. 

Ijinbastis, X07, 2X0, xd7 f. 
l4tQcastoc, 60, 84 
I^cbeater, B4, 8d. XA3 
^nniM. X 73 Q. 

Uiio yi 2 Gewwc, xjt o. 

LeoMter [SmUu CaiUficrum}, i 7 
TJncoln (Ltn 4 tim). t8, 48, ds, 67.1x4 
88 

Uandovery, ds 
l.i w do a , dj I; 2d2 
Lowibar C^de, is? n. 

LyfiitHMit, do 
Lng^vtfm — eee Lvoo 
LKCMoJiu A—see Carlisle 
l.uniajtia. x:8 I. 

Lyei*.a, 9, is», xdo, xd4. >d9 
l.i-oa. 4S 
LN’on, 49 


.Vecedonia, xx.i, 1X7, rde 
SfoOstii, i6d 
MaealM, 49, se 
r. Maifi,&4 

:d2lat (MefonXMCtffn), do, d^ fl.,70, 83, 
91, xe7 

3 de«MH, xio s. 

Maltofi, 77 A. 

Vofto—eewi, x 9 
Mamre. 61 

(ifesiAe}, 6 

Martloban, 276 

Uarvpert, 57,83,87,901,97,99/ X37, xss 
tfesitiriA — tea KaraeUo 
jfearsiawia, ix t., 33.99> X32, <32 
—' Ge«faM*Lfw, X xs. x 30 0., 2 70 
fifitffitene. 93. X49 
Uondip, ^ 
r, Mersey. xS 
MihOei, 85 

Hilun —see Tssaieiboim 
.VinfOAMT, id? 

3/44S«e, 8, x8, 92, so, 91. 2X4 1. 

L^er, xoa i., ids 
Up 9 «. 37 {.. 747 
.VajrenNexHA — see Maine 
,Vf»r8S. XJS 

N*apk 8 ,xr 4 

jVardeneims, 23, 9s, 113 t., X17, Jdo, xda 
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>'iivfori»i, :j 5 f. 

Xeiih. 1^ 
r. Kwktr, 70 

{ 

36, ?}. So» xa6 
N*evf«a»U« uMb TrM» \9 
K«w«ei 4 ( 7 nMUtM«»nK 4 S» i- 
Sievntiia, xo8 n. 

.V/^ — M Hedclerolmni 
iJorUHm, tsB, X47 
Norikvieh, 9$ 

No"t>Uiit. ^6, 44 

x8, ri 9 , :6$, 16S 

Obrrulnirc^ 99 
Old CarU»k. it, tii 
OH F%iirl(h. 6 a f. 
i>fdo9ieu, ; >, xj 
OtUo, 99, x:o 

/’Mliini. ri 4 
PalflUne, X07, izi 
/’sIkKttVIA, jt 
J*aimyra. Si, X 46 >i 49 

a, 9, XU, ;6c, x&i, rC9 

, az {-. too, x 6 $ 

-rujwer, J47 f., X5j, x6j, 177 

— Upp«r, X4» 
rtf^amun, 169 
f'ilri*na. xjt n, 

Pk/radi Maim, t66 
Plekerinf, 60 
Piedninnx, aS. ixj 
PiaidiA, Its, xc6, itiji. 

Bxipw, So 
PottuM, 94 n. 

PrfUffttU, x6} 

PneaiOia — tat CarrAW'Inirjrh 
Pj'k. 6 i 

9>cits Qhintiow, :«x 

Awrk, jj 9 

Jiataa Cpnkwofvw* — sac lelcoakr 

Paau. jS: 

Rcdeadak, 54, So n. 
r. RUm, x 4 , )«, 44 ) laa 
RkbbOrOucb 33 

Ri^lhtm s 4 , ys f,. 

te.Ts ff.) g 4 n. 

Rpkebv, Its 

Rottcfiburc 70 

Riidcbstar, 72, 74 
RiUupim — 6W Riebboh^usb 

i^lbuTK, 74*84 MSifn 
Sak — 14 * CMlati 
5 aJS 04 , xxa 
4 > 4 /tiw<, 94 f. 

54 ^tna B«M« — gee Adonv 
5 e 4 nM, 98 1x3, xx 7 

feaioeele, Sa fi. 

91 Q. 

Scekby CuUe, xs4 n. 


SroUeiki, x?, a 9 . 38, 40-47, 71. Pi If., 
8M03 

^Vl|'4nl«, 34, 40 
SeullnotoM», 8 C 
Siaea yeHeria, 153, 167 
^ida, >49 
.'^tdoAki to 6 lu 
.S>h»»*,3t,ia, 3S 
.SfrMfMR, 98 U. 

50 fcid, :x 8,147 
Sotxfay, 16, i 4 
SouUiatftpton, G3 
So«ldi Sliiohla, 33,36, Kx, xfi6 
Staijuport, 4 l>, S\ 

Stanwlx.fio, 187 , J 79 
StOPk8t(KU, 73, 79,83, S5 i. 
SauMtoevnM—see Roitenlnirji 
CA> 4 « .^umrioMiuMrgs, 76 

.Smu, 4, t«, 4 «, >*S. 144 f.) J 4 e, i$a, 159, 

144 . Ip' 


Tauaus — see r. T#y 
Tarrahy, lay 
Tarrata, iia 

Tamuanaksit. its, ti‘j> ux, >52 f., 
TwMthelQJ (KUw), 41 11.. 44 
eivUas Tatutanaitm, 7u, B 3 
T«s 4 -> 8 eer, Tay 
r Tay. 16, 41 
Theuaid, xjo 0., X75 
Tbmaly. ^ 

ThmM, 83, 97 

Maimt, xt: )i. 

Tfiuad, i64 
7 *m 27 , X 4.47 
Traprain I,au', So 
Tmatn, 8S 

Trier (Xwftuta TVewOfun), 43, 47 f. 

— Me Newsttad 

Tmei, 117 

Tudtf, r74 n. 

Ta^ewM, xra 
Turin. :io 
Twe«d 8 fnair .44 i. 

Tynemwi*, 78 n. 

T>Te,83 


go&mM Vlpia Treimta-“99v Xanteii 
Umbria, txa 

Urrinun Maiauwat, xSo 


Vni^ioms, 4 s, S4 
staJia yaanumana, 84 
yeayri^ 43 

Vtma 0«^rvn — see Winchester 
Kerene, 9 t, xt 9 , C37 
Mens Vinadus, ly 
Valaf/t—aet Xanten 
Vieaoe 9: 

('ircceetuM CcDunoeHM —-see >Vroseter 
Votaduii, 36, 4©, 43 

WelM, 5 6, So 

Walbend, 73 
WJmptan, 70 
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[i'eiiU Heicarun), ar, &« 

\\ {&«i«(oaM«M 9 ), 6 (i, 66 n. 

\\ros«t«f [Viroeomw Cof?*eWtffuw), s, 
66 

.Xatilm {ceioniA illpia Trtiium, Vettm) 

X 77 
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\czk{P.boraetnH), rS, 33 , a, 34> 4», 5*, 

S&R., Ss» >X 4 , X7S 

Yorluhiit, 33 


4 ?aMi 8 .Wnor, t66 


4. GENERAL 


at 4{>t'iiitlts :i« Adj4it.Mil*<l(morcl anrt M^UtAr)’ SwreL-iry, 342 t. : 4 s, t%i fi, 

ttrftavffiM fivi. 55 

injiicslriar officvn, I39*137 

.Uffinilturc in frrmlicr di^lricU, M» 

slot: / Atittrim, A tiniU. x.sx; sA virliU4in Appella/s, isy. / , rj£: 

Hfrat/ana. 14(1. uu; miV/»a^ ii> SyriA, 1441 / /’amtftMVHW, 144; I /^iwnu^KM 
Turnpuina. 140: // I^timCMOrum. 167: iWMivtm. ns; V f^UMrum, x*«i; 
K/r /•hygn'*. *59! / UlpiA iintvhnum, 14 O, II Syrcmm cAinm AomemamfK 
I4v: I'peonU^am, x?? n, 
aiirivsbs outSdr (rentier lorls, 70 f, 

Acitonino Wall iuScaUaiid, 3*, 38, 44, 34, 70 t. 8:, 87.34, *03, 234 
arcTi)*, Kotnan m aJae. careers^ cohorts, Upons ftc. 

T)«l«ic Sriuin, 43 

Ce i m naj w iifeim> it6 
8#H«/f4iAf»t sonmlAris, S3 f. 

BxlMift in ihc KoniAii army, 2: {., 76 ff, 

Unrfil’n'sulAttona, 77 

hiHadtte, 64 fl., 70, 76 

ciincrs, oenturioQsS 83, le: ff., 204 R, 

■ ' criucstHan oRSrsn', 57, 93 f., no fl,, <3>t53^rin, »7t 
‘ ■ fourih-eentuin', 4v f. 

- *en«lon*l, 3 I., 18, 2C, 58 ff. 

Miimu4 eoAlvirmiKM, 138 (. 

Celtic ndi^ion, <18 
r«m«i8rlr», ft It. 
cfiiturial sienn, fl., 179 
centurioukU*, mtiUipJp, 120 I. 

ccnturbna, t» cfaitt tf a K >u>, 114 xt8, X38j «t tvocaJo, zia, 22S t; £roiD Africa, 
ixBf.; from coraKsUrjw 122, xx6: from (be efnitas fvigtiians, ttt t. 

>13, X89i from >fs«/«8w /aMrm, xsa; (rom the praetorian guaxA, lej, xso ff; 
from (be ranks e( the legions, xoj, xx4, xz^ oi lulian origin,: es, 2 08 sa: f. — 
M< also origins 

rivilaSsa v ckn(ofu, t«l(*gev«rAifig cemmuniliee, 33, 60; JBhtisb instances: Stlpu. 
»i f., 77 n.; 80 fl,, 31*4 7, 77 A.; CaiiuiJUHni, 7, 93; CofiMnt, 28, 67t 

Conwn, 661,; 33; Mosstas, 49.5 8; ?i(ensMa4, 36,40; Oriavtus, 5 U xs: 

SsfMot, 36,40; .Wares, 3 f., xa, 33; VotHini, 36, 40,43 
eUssit SHlatmiea, $: 
coai, uud io Eomau Rrliain, 96 

sitgAomna discussed, tBs Greek, 163; Kudled — Asclepiodonis, xxo; Avellianus, 
XXX f.; Bajigbal, x66; CsMolUe, 166; CabdelOD, 266; I>M8 (vs, 268; Emerltua, xro: 
Honoratut, x68; Laco, 169: Wistbo, 166; Noclumus, 266, 01ympi](nna, xro; 
Opta(us, toa; &iup)«K. 276; work on, by l~ R. Dean, praised, x62 u. 
eoboriS! / A^Uaiuriam voUnmi. ifo, /K A4«>Ss>*cir«>*c, 90; / ,4alarwM, 270; 
// AKwrwM, 88 i, 76. 140; Sostiea, 231; BabUfonm, ax; I ffaiaforum. ras, XS4, 
tfi-tfS; // fiaiSMfWM, ac /// MOWwm niMons. x?7; /// Brocaratigusl' 
sHontm, T3x: /( Bratieofian, X3« fl.; ffrWa*tum, 22; / fifiaonam, sx (., 34; / 
Camfianontm f'ofw’Uana^um, $s o.; / Ftoou C^uuw, 92; / Cersorwn, 91 
/ Cw2f*aOfWB, 24; t AfUa Da^WM, 6a f , xaj f., x68; i DoMaswHOfwm, 141 n.; 
/ JMwtosamm. so; 1/ 73 n,; /(' ^SoUorum, 13}; V ($«fleruM, x66; 

/ G srmt i nanm. J49, / ffanwrwm, x6«, t6o; / /fispanomat, Sf, 00. X33; I Fbvia 
Httpatertm, 147; /// Jinnsanm. 243; / /.infonvat, 163; / August* prostona 
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iMiMHtfKn, 13*. MamaeonM. 169; i r 47 > *65 , 

/ UlpiaP»miOM»im. 149; Vipi» ?tlr» 4 «nm, zi 9 ; 2 lTfifacum, 77 u., 9J n., 
«: 7 » 37 III ^ Tteienw,: 49; rwyrcnM**, ia 6 fl.; sa, 9* n., 

/ Vmc«m«>pi. s«; r jU« ('saiailDf IMI» 77 a.. iSi I- 
eeleniat. 54 65 »f 4 , J 5 X» :* 7 . * 7 o U x« 

« 0 Rifiior\pl 4 ca, Si to. ij, 3 I. 4 *I. 4 S« 


ccnfdenial («^u, 142 f. 
coKtfifWto /ituom i uo^ 67 ^ ... M 

cOMiJthlpii r- 4 , o> ibe Gaiherum. 59 S. 

e9»pfntu» emttm EOMMiorvm. 6s^ , 
ecflvtcts m the R»niae empire, 8< f. 
w«ie«tenw - adjutant, 76. itj, iii, tex 


iktMiUone, inilltaTy. u 
Dere Stmt. 40 . M 
/Meoa, «/, 671. 

MfCTM, 9) f. 

Druid», X 

rtnraUM) ef eQuastrion appointuiwU, > 3 ? >' 
duties of eqkieethan o/Rcen, 143 S-, xjo i. 


#ui 4 > 3 aMx, Qi. too ff.. ttoii.. Its. txS f, 137 

eeoMXte, II8 

rKCdlM tie, :x8 (. 

gj tfuiss iZoww— tt» centorwa 
gntewnfee, aj. 39 , 37, .la 
■ — g« ( wj i j iea, ?6 n. 


Free BrlcuiQen nwvenent, 49 
frontier policy, 6 f., :o t, »9 i --38 ff. 


jeograplo', ebaxaeWr of Ptolemy*s worV m, 34 *- 
«vefiio« of Britain—see index of 
*__qitaliflealiODS of, i*a, 8 fJudicial duties of, 49 «- 


Hadrlan^s Wall, ao, SS U a« f.,jC« 39 , 4 * U SO, 5 « U 89 W passm, 88 , to? fi., x: 5 , 
i 23 «i 49 ;puTpo»eof, 99 , 36 ff., 4a 
Ironrs, definition of, 89 1 


tnMnwM goDiancM, S 8^3 
inawb^ la freotic areas, 88 
indtx ttfjflv*. X40 
mri 4 iM 4 . 51,84 


lariats, 48, s>t,54*S7 


JnecM, ee 

hf?n lr Ptrieroy’a referenee* to, 35; aas also tn 4 *x ^ s. w. Cactleon, 
UB«Jn <»frex«». Xaotea and York 



90 , xo 8 , TI3, i 57 i WMim, x«, s.14 •> ‘f/j a-* , --j -«• — 

X}V G*miMa Msrtia Vgewi*. lit. ns, 2171^^/ 

XX VaUfia ViarU. tz. as,«, }« 8,67. ??,« a . xoB, xxj ff.; XXII DtiotanMt^, 
e j f,, 114, X S 7 i XXII Primiemo, 78, i 89 * 
ftOTtUMi, 86 


!NT>£JCes 
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*WKSMrtMS, $3 

martots in frontier difiCrkts, 80 f., 85 
m«rchu)t» In ibe nectb of Briliin, 8x ff. 
miUtery dipJomee, ei i.. H> $^.77 n, 

mOitU*. Kiowtrlan, 14s, 148 fl.; pad«e, notappolclmeoU, 143, 14$ 
mmieifi**, 6j a., 69, X49 1 ., tji. 173 f. 

nomeneleture. princlplceof Roman, tfi. 37 U., 106 f., r38>>68 
of eentiiria, taS 

MORWM dbcuaaed, rod 1.. 159 I., 163 f,; "oKiletl'*. rda; "febrieated", 165 f., 176 t: 
atitrlnd — Abiimtua, 164-, AinitftK, t66{ AeUna, 107 n., itn, X69; Aeminua, xoj; 
Aeulllia, xtr: Aeuiut, txi: Am)4«(alua, tdbi Acitoniu*, to? f?., J4i;, t 7 y, ArabiiiS, 
i67i AraJU#, X67; Armciiiu^. 1A7; Akiyriiia, 167; Aurdina, T07 H., iif, 169; 
nitbyiiia, tti 7 i Ut.iiiillii*, iz4 i.i itiuvtiu, xii; C.iledoniiia, xoa: ^Ipiirniiii, ze?: 

CaiurnisiiK, xOj; (;ir6>|.iM|n», xAt t,-. Cbnblaea, t67; Clandiua, xo? Q., x<9, X69: 
Clovrcitiiia, 173; CliiMiiiiia, 173 f., Cluvoiitiua, >71: Cluvlija. 173: Cccceiut, roT: 
ISO; Coofutiitik*, (fia 1.; Cornelius, so?, xt^j Oeperdus, 164; Decriui, tX4' 
Du])i»ii4, t«Hu iTclplilus, xdT; Itemiiiuft, lo?; PaaelUut, xd); Faltonlua, rxt. 
MaviuS, to? IT., rjA 1. sdo; Cai^ne, X70: Glc^naua, txt: Irnieniea, td^ijuliui. 
w? T' uebio^ i\7i Ubumlna, xij; iiUa, X671 Hwontus, jxt; 

Mileslua. 167; Miatboniua, t 6^ Kinwmiua, X67; Nerlanua, >$j: Nociureiu* tds t ■ 
Numarrofdua, 109; PannoUixs Ur. PeUua, xxt: PertntlM, 167; Pompelui. ro7 
xjg: Ppntuous, C09: Rapldina, x 66 : Rbedhia, xd?; SaUudiua, 1&4; StnUu* Ur. 
SeUlaaiua, x68; Sep^mlua, x6a: SMonlue, xd?: SimpU^nius, 177; SlntnlKiniua 
I77i ampbaua, 176 1.; SoeelQua, xo*: SulFridoa, Tanielua, 9r; Tannoniiii, 
to?;TnererLiua, xrx; Tydua, 1675 Olpius, xo7 ff., rid; Vateios, xo7 8.: Venniui. 
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